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PREFACE. 


The  achievements  of  the  British  army,  dur¬ 
ing  that  momentous  period  when  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  had  extended  his  conquests  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Continental  Europe, 
form  one  of  the  brightest  portions  of  our 
military  annals.  Never  before  had  Britain 
grappled  with  so  formidable  a  foe ;  and  ne¬ 
ver  was  a  long  and  sanguinary  contest 
brought  to  a  more  triumphant  conclusion. 
On  the  Continent,  throne  after  throne  had 
been  overturned,  nation  after  nation  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  gigantic  empire  which  was 
the  favourite  aim  of  the  Imperial  ravager ; 
but  England,  seated  securely  amid  the  waves, 
never  for  a  moment  acknowledged  his  su¬ 
premacy,  nor  ceased  to  assail  his  power, 
wherever  it  promised  to  prove  vulnerable. 
In  Egypt,  Italy,  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  Denmark,  Portugal,  Spain,  Bel- 
vol.  i.  a  1 
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gium,  and,  finally,  on  what  the 
rial  braggarts  styled  the  inviolable  son  1 
France,  the  rapacious  Eagle  had  to  strug¬ 
gle  for  his  prey  with  the  British  Lion. 
When  the  war  commenced,  our  military 
force  was  far  inferior  to  the  enemy  in  orga¬ 
nization,  in  tactics,  and,  in  short,  in  every 
thing  but  valour.  But,  long  before  the  con¬ 
test  terminated,  our  soldiers  had  in  every 
respect  become  matchless ;  and  the  British 
arms  had  acquired  a  renown  which  never 
before  belonged  to  them. 

The  Navy — the  noblest  and  surest  bul¬ 
wark  of  Old  England — led  the  van  in  this 
protracted  warfare.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  eventful  years,  it  swept  from  the 
seas  every  hostile  flag;  and  the  gigantic 
power  of  France  could  only  be  farther  as¬ 
sailed  by  granting  military  succour  to  those 
countries  in  which  a  latent  spirit  of  resistance 
to  usurpation  still  slumbered,  and  promised 
speedily  to  awake.  Portugal,  and  Spain 
in  particular,  stood  in  this  predicament. 
Partly  by  craft,  and  partly  by  violence, 
Napoleon  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  mi¬ 
litary  possession  of  the  whole  of  Arragon 
and  Castile.  Charles  IV.,  intimidated  by 
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menaces,  and  perplexed  by  machinations, 
had  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ferdi¬ 
nand  ;  and  scarcely  had  the  latter  commenc¬ 
ed  his  reign,  when,  by  a  scheme  as  artful  as 
it  was  infamous,  he  and  all  his  kindred  were 
decoyed  into  captivity,  and  a  member  of  his 
betrayer’s  family  imposed  upon  the  Spa¬ 
niards  as  their  King.  In  Portugal  a  revolu¬ 
tion  scarcely  less  disastrous  had  been  accom¬ 
plished.  Napoleon,  even  before  his  legions 
passed  the  Spanish  frontiers,  had  declared, 
in  his  favourite  oracular  style,  that  the 
House  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign. 
It  was  well  understood  that  he  contemplated 
the  partition  of  Portugal ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Brazil,  anticipating  no  mercy  at  the  hands 
of  one,  whose  pastime  it  was  to  dethrone 
kings  and  extirpate  dynasties,  prudently 
retired,  with  his  family,  to  his  transatlan¬ 
tic  dominions,  leaving  the  Portuguese  na¬ 
tion  to  the  fortune  that  might  befall  it. 

It  was  at  this  epoch,  so  pregnant  with 
woe  to  the  Peninsula,  that  the  mountain¬ 
eers  of  Asturia  and  Gallicia  rose  against 
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the  invaders,  and,  by  their  brave  defiance, 
set  an  example  which  was  speedily  follow¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  of  Spain.  That  moral  pes- 
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tilence  which  French  artifice  apd  French 
gold  had  rendered  but  too  general  among  the 
wealthier  orders,  had  not  yet  corrupted  the 
great  body  of  the  people ;  and  the  moment 
when  they  found  resolute  and  patriotic  men 
to  head  them,  they  flew  to  arms.  A  strong 
French  force  was  overthrown  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Andalusia;  and  the  city  of  Zara¬ 
goza  was  defended  by  the  brave  Palafox 
and  his  fellow- citizens,  with  an  obstinacy, 
to  which  modern  history  furnishes  no  paral¬ 
lel.  The  Portuguese,  too,  though,  in  many 
respects,  a  less  noble  race,  remained  but  a 
short  time  tranquil,  under  the  military 
chief  whom  “  the  Arbiter  of  Destinies  ” 
had  sent  to  coerce  them.  After  a  brief  but 
ineffectual  struggle,  they  appealed  for  suc¬ 
cour  to  Britain,  their  ancient  and  staunch 
ally.  That  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain. 
It  was  equally  in  accordance  with  the  pride 
and  the  policy  of  England,  to  give  it  atten¬ 
tion.  An  armament  was  instantly  fitted 
out,  and  ten  thousand  men  were  soon  af¬ 
terwards  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mon- 
dego. 

Itwould  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  here, 
the  triumphs  and  vicissitudes  of  the  pro- 
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tr acted  struggle  that  followed.  For  seven 
successive  years,  Britain  poui'ed  the  elite 
of  her  army  into  the  Peninsula  in  a  full 
and  generous  stream.  When  she  first  un¬ 
furled  her  banner  there,  the  arms  of 
Napoleon  were  dominant  from  the  Pyre¬ 
nees  to  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar ;  when  she 
refolded  it,  she  had  driven  every  invader 
across  his  own  frontier,  and  sealed  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Spain,  by  repeated  victories 
on  the  soil  of  France. 

The  recollection  of  those  times  is  still  vi¬ 
vid,  and  will  long  remain  so,  throughout 
the  British  Isles.  The  circumstances  under 
which  the  Peninsular  war  commenced — the 
lofty  historical  associations  connected  with 
the  country — the  formidable  character  of 
the  foe — and,  above  all,  the  memorable  ser¬ 
vices  of  our  army,  combine  to  throw  over 
it  a  degree  of  solemn  romance,  which  at¬ 
taches  to  no  other  struggle  in  which  Britain 
has  ever  been  engaged.  Fifteen  years  have 
elapsed  since  it  terminated,  yet  many  brave 
and  gentle  hearts  are  still  linked  to  Spain 
by  emotions  too  proud  and  too  holy  even 
for  time  to  destroy.  There  are  few  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  land  who  have  not  one  or  more 
a  2 
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relatives  sleeping  in  a  soldier’s  grave,  among 
the  Spanish  Sierras;  and  there  is  certainly 
not  one  who  had  not,  at  some  period  or 
other,  during  the  contest,  a  kinsman  serving 
in  the  British  ranks. 

Under  these  impressions,  the  following 
Memorials  are  now  given  to  the  public.  They 
embrace  no  regular  liistorv  of  the  cam- 
paigns — for,  at  a  time  when  so  many  able 
narratives,  specially  dedicated  to  that  object 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  public,  such  a  work 
would  be  altogether  supererogatory ;  but 
they  exhibit  what  will  be  sought  for  in  vain 
in  more  dignified  and  voluminous  produc¬ 
tions, — faithful  pictures  of  the  individual 
vicissitudes  of  the  soldier — his  “hairbreadth 
escapes  by  flood  and  field” — his  mode  of 
cheating  the  lagging  hours  in  those  brief 
intervals  of  repose  which  war  allowed  him — 
and,  above  all,  the  peculiar  emotions  that 
agitated  him,  when  butchery  was  his  daily 
pastime,  and  rapine  his  licensed  trade. 

The  “  Journal  of  a  Soldier  ”  is  perhaps 
the  most  faithful  and  unaffected  record  of 
the  varied  and  desultory  career  of  a  private 
sentinel,  that  has  yet  appeared.  As  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  general  history,  it  is  of  course  ob- 
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scure  and  unsatisfactory ;  but,  as  a  Memo¬ 
rial  of  the  sanguinary  conflicts  in  which  the 
author  was  engaged,  it  is  fully  entitled  to 
the  precedence  now  given  it.  It  has  no 
pretensions  to  dignity  of  style,  and  narrates 
only  the  fortunes  of  one  who  was  but  a  unit 
of  the  thousand  with  whom  he  was  banded  ; 
but  the  very  simplicity  with  which  these 
are  recorded,  proves  it  a  genuine  index  to 
the  feelings  of  a  personal  observer.  Dr 
Neale’s  narrative,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  a 
strictly  historical  description.  Like  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  “  Journal,  ”  he  was  an  eye¬ 
witness  of  the  sufferings  of  the  British  army, 
during  the  retreat  in  which  Sir  John  Moore 
lost  his  life ;  and,  having  held  an  appoint¬ 
ment  of  some  distinction  on  that  occasion, 
he  has  delineated  the  operations  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  faithful  and  vigorous  pen.  His 
estimate  of  the  brave  but  luckless  commander, 
falls  short  of  that  which  has  been  generally 
adopted ;  but,  he  bears  willing  testimony  to 
his  character,  both  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  man, 
and  does  ample  justice  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops — a  valour  which  shed  a  radiance  even 
over  the  terrible  reverses  they  sustained. 

Mr  Malcolm’s  “  Reminiscences  ”  also  re¬ 
late  to  a  period  of  the  war,  which  the  Jour- 
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nalist  has  briefly  noticed ;  but  the  incidents 
embraced  by  the  two  works  are  totally  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  “  Reminiscences”  not  only  give 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  British  army  in  the  South  of 
France,  but  abound  in  rare  and  splendid 
pictures  of  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  which 
no  one  but  a  man  of  education  and  a  poet 
could  have  painted. 

The  second  volume  contains  a  new  Trans¬ 
lation  of  Rocca’s  Memoirs  of  the  War  in 
Spain ; — and  a  popular  Account  of  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Waterloo,  without  which,  these  Me¬ 
morials  would  have  been  incomplete.  Roc¬ 
ca’s  work  is  highly  valuable  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  it  gives  relative  to  the  spirit  and  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  French  army ;  but  the 
principle  motive,  however,  for  including  it 
among  Narratives  otherwise  exclusively  de¬ 
dicated  to  our  own  gallant  troops,  is,  that 
the  reader  may  be  better  enabled  to  ex¬ 
ercise  his  own  judgment  in  forming  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  character  of  the  two  armies, 
during  a  contest  in  which  the  national  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  both  wrere  strongly  developed. 


Edinburgh,  July,  1828. 
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FROM  1806  TO  1815. 


INTRODUCTORY  NOTICE. 


In  almost  every  history  of  campaigns  and  of  bat¬ 
tles,  ancient  and  modern,  it  has  been  the  endea¬ 
vour  of  the  writer  to  direct  the  sympathy  of  his 
readers  exclusively  to  the  heroes  who  have  led 
their  fellow-creatures  to  victory  and  to  slaughter ; 
and  the  mind  has  been  withheld  from  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  mass  of  misery  which  war  has  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  unno¬ 
ticed  soldiers,  equally  susceptible  of  every  feeling 
of  pain,  and  more  exposed  to  hardships  and  pri¬ 
vations  than  the  commanders — who  alone  reap  the 
laurels,  and  the  few  solid  emoluments  of  the  field 
of  battle. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  little  Work,  however 
humble  its  pretensions,  may  be  found  useful  in 
counteracting  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  ge¬ 
nerally  received  maxim,  that  there  is  something 
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peculiarly  honourable  in  the  profession  of  arms — 
that  it  is  more  glorious  to  be  employed  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  terror  and  destruction,  than  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  arts  that  gladden  the  life  of  man — in 
being  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  others,  either  to 
oppose  or  minister  to  ambition — to  resist  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  oppression,  or  rivet  the  chains  of  despot¬ 
ism,  just  as  they  shall  be  directed  by  their  supe¬ 
riors. 

The  Publishers  have  made  repeated  inquiries 
after  the  Author  of  the  Journal  of  a  Soldier,  but 
without  effect.  The  last  time  he  was  seen  about 
Edinburgh,  he  was  employed  on  the  Calton  Hill, 
with  a  number  of  poor  labourers  thrown  out 
of  regular  employment,  who  were  supported  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  a-week  by  the  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  the  public.  From  this  miserable  employ¬ 
ment  he  found  means  to  remove  himself,  and  it  is 
supposed  emigrated  to  South  America.  In  all 
probability  he  never  heard  of  the  success  of  a  pro¬ 
duction  which  does  him  so  much  credit,  and  which 
might  have  been  the  means  of  alleviating  the  in¬ 
digence  which  was  the  conclusion  of  so  many  toils 
and  sufferings,  in  what  is  called  the  service  of  his 
country. 
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to  Scotland— Conclusion. 
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From  motives  of  delicacy,  which  the  narrative 
will  explain,  I  choose  to  conceal  my  name,  the 
knowledge  of  which  can  be  of  little  importance  to 
the  reader.  I  pledge  myself  to  write  nothing  but 
what  came  under  my  own  observation,  and  what 
I  was  personally  engaged  in. 

I  was  born  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  in 
Edinburgh,  who  bestowed  upon  me  an  education 
superior  to  my  rank  in  life.  It  was  their  ambi¬ 
tion  to  educate  me  for  one  of  the  learned  profes¬ 
sions  ;  my  mother  wishing  me  to  be  a  clergyman, 
my  father,  to  be  a  writer.  They  kept  from  them¬ 
selves  many  comforts,  that  I  might  appear  gen¬ 
teel,  and  attend  the  best  schools :  my  brothers  and 
sister  did  not  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  family. 
My  parents  had  three  children,  two  boys  and  a 
girl,  Resides  myself.  On  me  alone  was  lavished 
all  their  care.  My  brothers,  John  and  William, 
could  read  and  write,  and,  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  were  bound  apprentices  to  trades.  My 
sister  Jane  was  made,  at  home,  a  servant  of  all¬ 
work,  to  assist  my  mother.  I  alone  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  house  of  poverty. 
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My  father  had,  for  some  time,  been  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  and  unable  to  follow  his  usual  em¬ 
ployment.  I  was  unable  to  earn  any  thing  for  our 
support.  In  fact,  I  was  a  burden  upon  the  fami¬ 
ly.  The  only  certain  income  we  had  was  the 
board  of  my  two  brothers,  and  a  weekly  allow¬ 
ance  from  a  benefit  society,  of  which  my  father 
was  a  member.  The  whole  sum  was  five  shillings 
for  my  brothers,  and  six  from  the  society,  which 
were  soon  to  be  reduced  to  three,  as  the  time  of 
full  sick-money  was  almost  expired. 

I  do  confess,  (as  I  intend  to  conceal  nothing), 
this  distressed  state  of  affairs  softened  not  my 
heart.  I  became  sullen  and  discontented  at  the 
abridgment  of  my  usual  comforts  ;  and,  unnatural 
wretch  that  I  was  !  I  vented  that  spleen  upon  my 
already  too  distressed  parents.  My  former  stu¬ 
dies  were  no  longer  followed,  for  want  of  means 
to  appear  as  I  was  wont.  That  innate  principle 
of  exertion,  that  can  make  a  man  straggle  with, 
and  support  him  in,  the  greatest  difficulties,  had 
been  stifled  in  me  by  indulgence  and  indolence. 
I  forsook  my  former  school-fellows,  and  got  ac¬ 
quainted  with  others,  alas  !  not  for  the  better. 

I  was  now  sixteen  years  of  age,  tall  and  well 
made,  of  a  genteel  appearance  and  address.  A- 
mongst  my  new  acquaintances,  were  a  few  who 
had  formed  themselves  into  a  spouting  club,  where 
plays  were  acted  to  small  parties  of  friends,  who 
were  liberal  in  their  encomiums.  I  was*quite  be¬ 
wildered  with  t^ieir  praise,  and  thought  of  nothing 
but  becoming  another  Roscius,  making  a  fortuijp, 
and  acquiring  a  deathless  name.  I  forsook  my 
classical  authors  for  Shakespeare,  and  the  study  of 
the  stage.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  many  tears 
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of  my  mother,  and  entreaties  of  my  father,  I  hur¬ 
ried  to  ruin.  I  was  seldom  at  home,  as  my  pa¬ 
rents  constantly  remonstrated  with  me  on  the  folly 
of  my  proceedings.  This  I  could  not  endure  :  I 
had  been  encouraged  and  assisted  by  them  in  all 
my  former  whims.  All  my  undertakings  were 
looked  upon  by  them  as  the  doings  of  a  superior 
genius.  To  be  crossed  now,  I  thought  the  most 
unjust  and  cruel  treatment. 

I  had,  through  the  interference  of  my  new  ac¬ 
quaintances,  got  introduced  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Theatre  at  Edinburgh,  who  was  pleased  with  my 
manner  and  appearance.  The  day  was  fixed  on 
which  I  was  to  make  my  trial.  I  had  now  at¬ 
tained  the  summit  of  my  first  ambition.  I  had 
not  the  most  distant  doubt  of  my  success.  Uni¬ 
versal  applause,  crowded  houses,  and  wealth,  all 
danced  before  my  imagination.  Intoxicated  with 
joy,  I  went  home  to  my  parents.  Never  shall  the 
agony  of  their  looks  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 
My  mother’s  grief  was  loud  and  heart-rending, 
but  my  father’s  harrowed  up  my  very  soul.  It 
was  the  look  of  despair — the  expression  of  his 
blasted  prospects — prospects  he  had  so  long  look¬ 
ed  forward  to  with  hope  and  joy — hopes,  that  had 
supported  him  in  all  his  toil  and  privations,  crush¬ 
ed  in  the  dust.  It  was  too  much ;  his  eyes  at 
length  filled  with  tears,  and,  raising  them  to  hea¬ 
ven,  he  only  said,  or  rather  groaned,  “  God,  thy 
ways  areljust  and  wise  ;  thou  hast  seen  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  punish  my  foolish  partiality  and  pride  : 
but,  O  God !  forgive  the  instrument  of  my  punish¬ 
ment.”  Must  I  confess,  I  tinned  upon  my  heel, 
and  said,  with  the  most  cool  indifference,  (so  much 
b  2 
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had  the  indulgence  of  my  former  life  blnnted  my 
feelings  towards  my  parents,)  “  When  I  am  court¬ 
ed  and  praised  by  all,  and  have  made  you  inde¬ 
pendent,  you  will  think  otherwise  of  my  choice.” 
“  Never,  never,  ”  he  replied,  “  you  bring  my  gray 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  ” — “  Thomas, 
Thomas,  you  will  have  our  deaths  to  answer  for,” 
was  all  my  mother  could  say;  tears  and  sobs 
choked  her  utterance. 

I  was  immovable  in  my  resolves.  The  bills 
were  printed,  and  I  had  given  my  word.  This 
was  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  them  both.  The 
scene  has  embittered  all  my  former  days,  and  still 
haunts  me  in  all  my  hours  of  thought.  Often,  like 
an  avenging  spirit,  it  starts  up  in  my  most  tranquil 
hours,  and  deprives  me  of  my  peace.  Often,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  when  on  duty,  a  solitary  sentinel, 
has  it  wrung  from  my  breast  a  groan  of  remorse. 

Scarce  had  I  left  the  house,  when  a  sensation 
of  horror  at  what  I  had  done  pierced  my  heart. 
I  thought  the  echo  of  my  steps  sounded,  “  You 
will  have  our  deaths  to  answer  for  I  ”  I  started, 
and  turned  back  to  throw  myself  at  the  feet  of  my 
parents,  and  implore  their  forgiveness.  Already  I 
was  at  the  door,  when  I  met  one  of  my  new  ac¬ 
quaintances,  who  inquired  what  detained  me  ?  I 
said,  “  I  must  not  go  ;  my  parents  are  against  my 
going,  and  I  am  resolved  to  obey  them.  ”  He 
laughed  at  my  weakness,  as  he  called  it.  I  stood 
unmoved.  Then,  with  an  affected  scorn,  he  said 
I  was  afraid,  conscious  I  was  unable  to  perform 
what  I  had  taken  upon  me.  Fired  by  bis  taunts, 
my  good  resolves  vanished,  and  I  once  more  left 
my  parents’  door,  resolved  to  follow  the  bent  of 
my  own  inclinations. 
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I  went  to  the  Theatre,  and  prepared  for  my  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  house  was  crowded  to  excess.  I 
came  upon  the  stage  with  a  fluttering  heart,  amidst 
universal  silence.  I  bowed,  and  attempted  to 
speak ;  my  lips  obeyed  the  impulse,  but  my  voice 
had  fled.  In  that  moment  of  bitter  agony  and 
shame,  my  punishment  commenced.  I  trembled ; 
a  cold  sweat  oozed  through  every  pore ;  my  fa¬ 
ther  and  mother’s  words  rang  in  my  ears  ;  my 
senses  became  confused ;  hisses  began  from  the 
audience ;  I  utterly  failed.  From  the  confusion 
of  my  mind,  I  could  not  even  comprehend  the 
place  in  which  I  stood.  To  conclude,  I  shrunk 
unseen  from  the  Theatre,  bewildered,  and  in  a 
state  of  despair. 

I  wandered  the  whole  night.  In  the  morning 
early,  meeting  a  party  of  recruits  about  to  embark, 
I  rashly  offered  to  go  with  them  ;  my  offer  was 
accepted,  and  I  embarked  at  Leith,  with  seventeen 
others,  for  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  July  1806. 

The  morning  was  beautiful  and  refreshing.  A 
fine  breeze  wafted  us  from  the  Roads.  The  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  preceding  night  only  tended  to  deepen 
the  gloomy  agitation  of  my  mind  ;  but  the.  beau¬ 
ties  of  the  morning  scene  stole  over  my  soul,  and 
stilled  the  perturbation  of  my  mind.  The  violent 
beat  of  the  pulse  at  my  temples  subsided,  and  I,  as 
it  were,  awoke  from  a  dream.  I  turned  my  eyes, 
from  the  beauties  of  the  Forth,  to  the  deck  of  the 
vessel  on  which  I  stood  :  I  had  not  yet  exchanged 
words  with  any  of  my  fellow-recruits ;  I  now  in¬ 
quired  of  the  serjeant,  to  what  regiment  I  had  en¬ 
gaged  myself?  His  answer  was,  “  To  the  gallant 
71st ;  you  are  a  noble  lad,  and  shall  be  an  officer.'’ 
He  ran  on  in  this  fulsome  cant  for  some  time. 
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I  heard  him  not.  Tantallon  *  and  the  Bass  f 
were  only  a  little  way  from  us.  We  were  quick¬ 
ly  leaving  behind  all  that  was  dear  to  me,  and  all 
I  ought  to  regret :  the  shores  of  Lothian  had  va¬ 
nished  ;  we  had  passed  Dunbar.  I  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  agitation ;  a  menacing  voice  seemed 
to  ask,  “  What  do  you  here  ?  What  is  to  become 
of  your  parents  ?  ”  The  blood  forsook  my  heart ; 
a  delirium  followed,  and  I  fell  on  the  deck. 

I  have  no  recollection  of  what  passed  for  some 
days.  I  was  roused  out  of  my  lethargy  by  a  bus¬ 
tle  over  my  head.  It  was  the  fearful  noise  of  a 
storm,  which  had  overtaken  us  in  Yarmouth  Roads. 
The  looks  of  despair,  and  the  lamentable  cries  of 
the  passengers,  pierced  me.  I  looked  upon  my¬ 
self  as  the  only  cause  of  our  present  danger,  like 
Jonah,  overtaken  in  my  guilty  flight.  The  thought 
of  acknowledging  myself  the  sole  cause  of  the 
storm  more  than  once  crossed  my  mind.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  done  so,  had  not  the  violent 
rocking  of  the  vessel  disqualified  me  from  leaving 
the  bed  on  which  I  lay.  I  was  obliged  to  press 
my  feet  against  one  side,  and  my  shoulder  against 
another,  to  preserve  myself  from  receiving  contu¬ 
sions.  Striving  to  assuage  the  anguish  of  my  feel¬ 
ings  in  prayer,  I  was  the  only  composed  person 
there  ;  all  around  me  were  bewailing  their  fate  in 
tears  and  lamentations.  I  had  seen  nothing  of  the 
storm,  as  the  passengers  were  all  kept  down  be¬ 
low,  to  prevent  their  incommoding  the  seamen. 
During  its  continuance,  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
with  regard  to  my  future  proceedings.  As  an  a- 

*  A  ruinous  castle  on  the  shore. 

f  A  rocky  islet  in  the  River  Forth. 
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tonement  for  my  past  misconduct,  I  resolved  to 
undergo  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  a  private 
soldier,  for  seven  years.  This  limitation  of  service 
I  was  enabled  to  adopt,  by  the  excellent  bill 
brought  into  Parliament  by  the  late  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham. 

Without  further  accident,  we  arrived  safe  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  I  was  enlisted,  and  sworn  to 
serve  my  king  and  country  faithfully  for  the  space 
of  seven  years,  for  which  I  received  a  bounty  of 
eleven  guineas.  The  price  thus  paid  for  my  li¬ 
berty  was  the  first  money  I  could  ever  call  my 
own.  Of  this  sum  it  required  about  four  pounds 
to  furnish  my  necessaries,  assisted  by  the  sale  of 
my  present  clothing ;  of  the  remainder,  I  sent  five 
pounds  to  my  parents,  with  the  following  letter  : 

Newport  Barracks, 
Isle  of  Wight ,  July  1806. 

Father, — If  a  disobedient  and  undutiful  son 
may  still  address  you  by  that  dear  and  now  much- 
valued  name  ; — and  my  mother  ! — the  blood  for¬ 
sakes  my  heart,  and  my  hand  refuses  to  move, 
when  I  think  upon  that  unhallowed  night  I  left 
your  peaceful  roof  to  follow  my  foolish  and  way¬ 
ward  inclinations.  O,  I  have  suffered,  and  must 
ever  suffer,  for  my  guilty  conduct.  Pardon  me  ! 
pardon  me !  I  can  hardly  hope — yet,  O,  drive  me 
not  to  despair !  I  have  doomed  myself  to  seven 
years’  punishment.  I  made  this  choice  in  an  hour 
of  shame.  I  could  not  appear  in  Edinburgh  after 
what  had  happened.  Never  shall  I  again  do  any 
thing  to  bring  shame  upon  myself  or  you.  The 
hope  of  your  pardon  and  forgiveness  alone  sustains 
me.  Again  I  implore  pardon  on  my  knees. 
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Would  I  could  lay  my  head  at  your  feet !  then 
would  I  not  rise  till  you  pronounced  my  pardon, 
and  raised  to  your  embrace  your  wretched 

Thomas. 

Now  I  began  to  drink  the  cup  of  bitterness. 
How  different  was  my  situation  from  what  it  had 
been  !  Forced  from  bed  at  five  o’clock  each  morn¬ 
ing,  to  get  all  things  ready  for  drill ;  then  dialled 
for  three  hours  with  the  most  unfeeling  rigour,  and 
often  beat  by  the  sergeant  for  the  faults  of  others. 
I,  who  had  never  been  crossed  at  home — I,  who 
never  knew  fatigue,  was  now  fainting  under  it. 
This  I  bore  without  a  murmur,  as  I  had  looked  to 
it  in  my  engagement.  My  greatest  sufferings 
Were  where  I  had  not  expected  them. 

I  could  not  associate  with  the  common  soldiers ; 
their  habits  made  me  shudder.  I  feared  an  oath — 
they  never  spoke  without  one  :  I  could  not  drink — 
they  loved  liquor :  They  gamed — I  knew  nothing 
of  play.  Thus  was  I  a  solitary  individual  among 
hundreds.  They  lost  no  opportunity  of  teasing 
me  ;  “  Saucy  Tom,  ”  or  “  The  distressed  Metho¬ 
dist,  ”  were  the  names  they  distinguished  me  by. 
I  had  no  way  of  redress,  until  an  event  occurred, 
that  gave  me,  against  my  will,  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  my  spirit  was  above  insult. 

A  recruit  who  had  joined  at  the  same  time  with 
myself,  was  particularly  active  in  his  endeavours 
to  turn  me  into  ridicule.  One  evening,  I  was  sit¬ 
ting  in  a  side-window,  reading.  Of  an  old  news¬ 
paper  he  made  a  fool’s  cap,  and,  unperceived  by 
me,  placed  it  upon  my  head.  Fired  at  the  insult, 

I  started  up  and  knocked  him  down _ “  Clear  the 

room  ;  a  ring,  a  ring, — the  Methodist  is  going  to 
fight,”  was  vociferated  from  all  sides.  Repenting 
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my  haste,  yet  determined  not  to  affront  myself,  I 
stood  firm,  and  determined  to  do  my  utmost.  My 
antagonist,  stunned  by  the  violence  of  the  blow, 
and  surprised  at  the  spirit  I  displayed,  rose  slowly, 

and  stood  irresolute.  I  demanded  an  apology _ 

He  began  to  bluster  and  threaten,  but  I  saw  at 
once  that  he  was  afraid  ;  and,  turning  from  him, 
said,  in  a  cool  decided  manner,  “  If  you  dare  again 
insult  me,  I  will  chastise  you  as  you  deserve ;  you 
are  beneath  my  anger.  ”  I  again  sat  down,  and 
resumed  my  reading,  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

From  this  time  I  was  no  longer  insulted  ;  and  I 
became  much  esteemed  among  my  fellow-soldiers, 
who  before  despised  me.  Still,  I  could  not  asso¬ 
ciate  with  them.  Their  pleasures  were  repugnant 
to  my  feelings. 

There  was  one  of  my  fellow-soldiers,  Donald 
M'Donald,  who  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  my 

company.  We  became  attached  to  each  other _ 

He  came  up  in  the  same  Smack  with  myself :  He 
was  my  bed-fellow,  and  became  my  firm  friend. 
Often  would  he  get  himself  into  altercations  on  my 
account.  Donald  could  read  and  write :  this  was 
the  sum  of  his  education.  He  was  innocent,  and 
ignorant  of  the  world  ;  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  had  never  been  a  night  from  home,  before  he 
left  his  father’s  house,  more  than  myself.  To  be 
a  soldier  was  the  height  of  his  ambition.  He  had 
come  from  near  Inverness  to  Edinburgh,  on  foot, 
with  no  other  intention  than  to  enlist  in  the  7 1st. 
His  father  had  been  a  soldier  in  it,  and  was  now 
living  at  home,  after  being  discharged.  Donald 
called  it  his  regiment,  and  would  not  have  taken 
the  bounty  from  any  other. 

To  increase  my  grief,  I  was  ordered  to  embark 
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for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  fifteen  days  after  my 
arrival  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  before  I  had  re¬ 
ceived  ail  answer  to  my  letter  to  my  father.  If 
my  mind  had  been  at  ease,  I  would  have  enjoyed 
this  voyage  much.  We  had  very  pleasant  weather, 
and  were  not  crowded  in  our  births.  There  were 
six  soldiers  to  a  birth,  and  we  were  at  liberty  to  be 
on  deck  all  day,  if  we  chose. 

The  first  land  I  saw,  after  leaving  the  Channel, 
was  Porto  Santo.  It  is  very  low,  yet  we  could 
distinguish  it  plainly  while  we  were  thirty  miles 
off.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  small 
hills  ending  in  peaks.  In  a  short  time  after,  we 
had  a  most  pleasant  sight :  the  island  of  Madeira, 
covered  with  delightful  verdure.  The  view  of  it 
calmed  me  greatly  ;  and  I  felt  just  as  I  had  done, 
the  first  time  I  saw  the  country,  after  a  long  illness 
in  which  my  life  was  despaired  of.  How  much 
was  that  pleasure  increased,  when  we  anchored 
between  the  Desertas  and  the  island  !  The  wea¬ 
ther  was  beautiful  and  clear ;  we  lay  at  a  distance 
of  not  more  than  six  or  seven  miles,  at  most,  from 
the  shore.  The  island  is  quite  unlike  Porto  San¬ 
to.  It  seems  to  be  one  continued  mountain,  run¬ 
ning  from  east  to  west,  covered  with  stately  trees 
and  verdure.  Every  spot  looked  more  luxuriant 
than  another.  As  it  is  approached  from  the  east, 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  crescent,  or  new  moon  ; 
the  corners  pointed  towards  you. 

While  we  lay  there,  we  had  boats  alongside, 
every  day,  with  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and  many 
other  fruits,  which  we  purchased  at  a  rate  that  sur¬ 
prised  us,  considering  how  dearly  we  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  purchase  them  in  England. 

As  soon  as  we  cast  anchor,  the  health-boat  came 
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alongside,  to  inquire  the  state  of  the  crew  and 
passengers.  This  is  always  done,  before  any  com¬ 
munication  is  allowed  with  the  island.  We  had 
the  pleasure  to  tell  them,  that  there  was  not  a  sick 
person  on  board  ;  that  we  only  wanted  a  supply 
of  water,  and  were  to  sail  as  soon  as  possible. 

Funchal  is  the  largest  town  on  the  island.  It 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  hill,  towards 
the  ocean,  covering  the  hill  from  the  summit  to  the 
base.  The  houses  reach  to  the  water’s  edge,  and 
they  all  look  as  if  they  were  newly  built,  they  are 
so  white  and  clean.  Another  range  of  hills  is  seen 
rising  above  the  one  on  which  the  town  is  built ; 
these  are  also  covered  with  houses,  vineyards,  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees.  Nothing  could  be  more 
charming  to  our  eyes,  which  had  ached  so  long, 
in  looking  over  a  boundless  expanse  of  sea. 

Having  completed  our  supply  of  water,  we  set 
sail  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  As  we  sailed 
onwards,  I  was  often  surprised  at  the  immense 
number  of  fishes  of  all  descriptions  that  played 
round  our  vessel.  When  the  weather  was  calm, 
fish  of  every  kind,  the  dolphin,  flying-fish,  &c.  were 
mixed  harmlessly  together.  The  shark  was  seen 
playing  amongst  them,  and  they  not  in  the  least 
alarmed.  Small  and  large,  all  seemed  collected 
before  us  to  display  t'ne  beauties  and  riches  of  Di¬ 
vine  Providence  in  the  great  deep.  In  a  dark 
night,  the  sea  seemed  sparkling  with  fire. 

I  inquired  the  cause  of  this  assemblage  of  fishes, 
and  their  tameness,  at  an  old  sailor.  He  inform¬ 
ed  me,  that  the  cause  was  the  reflection  of  the 
copper  on  the  ship’s  bottom,  and  that  they  were 
never  seen  unless  the  vessel  was  coppered. 

voc.  r.  c 
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It  was  early  in  the  morning,  when  we  first  be¬ 
held  the  land  about  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  We 
soon  after  could  distinguish  a  hill,  called  the  Su¬ 
gar  Loaf ;  and  next  reached  a  low  island,  called 
Robben  Island.  We  anchored  in  Table  Bay,  and 
were  disembarked  next  day. 

Cape  Town  lies  in  a  valley,  the  sides  of  which 
rise  gently  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains  that  en¬ 
compass  it  on  all  sides.  Those  near  the  town  are 
of  a  great  height.  The  houses  of  the  town  are  all 
coloured  white  or  yellow.  They  are  mostly  built 
of  stone,  and  appear  as  if  they  were  not  a  month 
old,  they  are  so  clean.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  flag-stones,  which,  I  am  told,  are  brought 
from  India.  They  are  very  agreeable  in  so  hot  a 
climate,  being  very  cool. 

I  expected  to  see  few  people  here  but  Dutch  ; 
but  I  found  a  collection  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world.  No  doubt,  the  Dutch  are  the  most  nume¬ 
rous  ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  Germans,  Swiss, 
French,  British,  Irish,  & c.  all  very  much  assimilat¬ 
ed  to  each  other.  The  Dutch  have  made  the 
French  more  grave  ;  the  French,  the  Dutch  less 
sedate.  Every  class  of  foreigners  seems  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  being  thus  mixed  with  others.  All  are 
equally  industrious  ;  all  seem  happy  and  content. 

I  remained  only  three  weeks  at  the  Cape.  I 
was  again  embarked  in  an  expedition  against  South 
America,  under  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  and  Bri¬ 
gadier-General  Lumley. 

We  arrived  in  the  River  La  Plata,  in  October 
1806,  when  we  were  informed  that  the  Spaniards 
had  retaken  Buenos  Ayres,  and  that  our  troops 
only  possessed  Maldonado,  a  small  space  on  the 
side  of  the  river,  about  five  or  six  miles  farther  up 
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than  Monte  Video.  On  our  disembarkation,  we 
found  the  remains  of  the  army  in  the  greatest 
want  of  every  necessary  belonging  to  an  army, 
and  quite  disheartened.  On  the  land  side,  they 
were  surrounded  by  about  400  horsemen,  who 
cut  off  all  their  foraging  parties,  and  intercepted 
all  supplies.  These  horsemen  were  not  regular 
soldiers,  but  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
had  turned  out  to  defend  their  homes  from  the 
enemy. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  at  Maldonado,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  advanced  out  of  Monte  Video  to  attack  us. 
They  were  about  600,  and  had,  besides,  a  number 
of  great  guns  with  them.  They  came  upon  us  in  two 
columns,  the  right  consisting  of  cavalry,  the  left  of 
infantry,  and  bore  so  hard  upon  our  out-picquet 
of  400  men,  that  Colonel  Brown,  who  command¬ 
ed  our  left,  ordered  Major  Campbell,  with  three 
companies  of  the  40th  regiment,  to  its  support. 
These  charged  the  head  of  the  column :  the  Spa¬ 
niards  stood  firm  and  fought  bravely ;  numbers 
fell  on  both  sides ;  but  the  gallant  40th  drove 
them  back  with  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Sir 
Samuel  Auchmuty  ordered  the  rifle  corps,  and 
light  battalion,  to  attack  the  rear  of  their  column, 
which  was  done  with  the  utmost  spirit.  Three 
cheers  were  the  signal  of  our  onset.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  fled  ;  and  the  right  column,  seeing  the  fate 
of  their  left,  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  also  fled 
without  having  shared  in  the  action.  There  re¬ 
mained  in  our  possession  one  general,  and  a  great 
number  of  prisoners,  besides  one  of  their  great 
guns.  They  left  about  300  dead  on  the  field. 
We  had  very  few  wounded  prisoners,  and  these 
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were  taken  in  the  pursuit.  I  saw  them  cany 
their  people  back  to  the  town  as  soon  as  they 
were  hurt.  Our  loss  was  much  less  than  theirs. 

After  this  action,  we  saw  no  more  of  our 
troublesome  guests,  the  horsemen,  who  used  to 
brave  us  in  our  lines,  and  even  wound  our  people 
in  the  camp. 

This  was  the  first  blood  I  had  ever  seen  shed 
in  battle  ; — the  first  time  the  cannon  had  roared  in 
my  hearing  charged  with  death.  I  was  not  yet 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  had  not  been  six 
months  from  home.  My  limbs  bending  under 
me  with  fatigue,  in  a  sultry  climate,  the  musket 
and  accoutrements  that  I  was  forced  to  carry 
were  insupportably  oppressive.  Still  I  bore  all 
with  invincible  patience.  During  the  action,  the 
thought  of  death  never  once  crossed  my  mind. 
After  the  firing  commenced,  a  still  sensation  stole 
over  my  whole  frame,  a  firm  determined  torpor, 
bordering  on  insensibility.  I  heard  an  old  soldier 
answer,  to  a  youth  like  myself,  who  inquired 
what  he  should  do  during  the  battle,  “  Do  your 
duty.  ” 

As  the  battalion  to  which  I  belonged  returned 
from  the  pursuit,  we  passed,  in  our  way  to  the 
camp,  over  the  field  of  the  dead.  It  was  too 
much  for  my  feelings.  I  was  obliged  to  turn 
aside  my  head  from  the  horrid  sight.  The  birds 
of  prey  seemed  to  contend  with  those  who  were 
burying  the  slain,  for  the  possession  of  the  bo¬ 
dies.  Horrid  sight  !  Men,  who,  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  exulting  trode  forth  in  strength  ;  whose 
minds,  only  fettered  by  their  bodies,  seemed  to 
feel  restraint,  now  lay  shockingly  mangled,  and  a 
prey  to  animals — and  I  had  been  an  assistant  in 
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this  work  of  death  !  I  almost  wished  I  had  been 
a  victim. 

Until  the  2d  of  November,  my  fatigue  wa9 
great :  constructing  batteries  and  other  works,  we 
were  forced  to  labour  night  and  day.  My  hands, 
when  I  left  home,  were  white  and  soft ;  now  they 
were  excoriated  and  brown,  and,  where  they  were 
unbroken,  as  hard  as  horn.  Often  overpowered 
by  fatigue,  sleep  has  sealed  my  eyes  ; — I  have 
awoke  groaning  with  thirst,  and  the  intense  heat 
of  my  hands.  It  was  then  I  felt,  in  all  its  horror, 
the  folly  of  my  former  conduct.  Bitter  was 
the  sigh  that  acknowledged  my  punishment  was 
just. 

In  the  storming  of  Monte  Video  I  had  no 
share.  We  remained  with  the  camp  to  protect 
the  rear.  While  we  lay  before  the  town,  the 
shells  of  the  enemy  were  falling  often  near  where 
I  stood  ;  one,  in  particular,  seemed  as  if  it  would 
fall  at  our  feet.  A  young  officer  ran  backwards 
and  forwards,  as  if  he  would  hide  himself ;  an  old 
soldier  said  to  him,  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  Turk, 
“  You  need  not  hide,  Sir ;  if  there  is  any  thing 
there  for  you,  it  will  find  you  out.  ”  The  young 
man  looked  confused,  stood  to  his  duty,  and  I 
never  saw  him  appear  uneasy  again, — so  soon  was 
he  converted  to  the  warrior’s  doctrine. 

We  marched  into  Monte  Video  the  day  after 
the  assault,  where  I  remained  seven  months.  It 
is  a  most  delightful  country,  were  it  not  so  hot. 
The  evening  is  the  only  tolerable  time  of  the 
day.  The  sea-breeze  sets  in  about  eight  or  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  which  mitigates  the  heat 
a  good  deal ;  yet  I  suffered  much.  It  was  now 
d  2 
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the  middle  of  December.  Summer  had  commen¬ 
ced  with  all  its  sweets,  on  a  scale  I  had  no  con¬ 
ception  of ;  neither  can  I  convey  any  idea  of  it  in 
words.  We  had  the  greatest  abundance  of  every 
article  of  food,  and,  as  the  summer  advanced,  the 
choicest  fruit,  indeed  even  more  than  we  could 
consume,  and  at  length  we  loathed  it. 

I  had  been,  along  with  the  other  youths,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty’s  guard,  as  the 
least  fatiguing  duty.  I  would  have  been  compa¬ 
ratively  happy,  had  I  known  my  parents  were  well, 
and  had  pardoned  me  :  the  uncertainty  of  this,  and 
reflections  on  my  past  conduct,  kept  me  in  a  state 
of  continual  gloom. 

I  was  billeted  upon  a  young  widow,  who  did  all 
in  her  power  to  make  me  comfortable,  alongst  with 
her  aged  father.  Her  husband  had  been  slain  in 
the  first  attack  of  our  troops  upon  the  place,  and 
she  remained  inconsolable. 

During  the  seven  months  I  remained  in  Monte 
Video,  she  behaved  to  me  like  a  mother.  To  her 
I  was  indebted  for  many  comforts.  Never  shall  I 
forget  Maria  de  Parides  :  she  was  of  a  small  fi¬ 
gure,  yet  elegant  in  her  appearance.  Like  the 
other  women  of  the  country,  she  was  very  brown, 
her  eyes  sparkling,  black  as  jet,  her  teeth  equal 
and  white.  She  wore  her  own  hair,  when  dress¬ 
ed,  as  is  the  fashion  of  the  country,  in  plaits  down 
her  back.  It  was  very  long,  and  of  a  glossy  black, 
Her  dress  was  very  plain  :  a  black  veil  covered 
her  head,  and  her  mantilla  was  tied  in  the  most 
graceful  manner  under  her  chin.  This  was  the  com¬ 
mon  dress  of  all  the  women  ;  the  only  difference 
was  in  the  colour  of  their  mantillas  and  shoes. 
These  they  often  wore  of  all  colours,  and  some- 
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times  the  veil  was  white.  The  men  wore  the  cloak 
and  hat  of  the  Spaniards  ;  but  many  of  them  had 
sandals,  and  a  great  many  wanted  both  shoes  and 
stockings.  The  native  women  were  the  most  un¬ 
comely  I  ever  beheld.  They  have  broad  noses, 
thick  lips,  and  are  of  very  small  stature.  Their 
hair,  which  is  long,  black,  and  hard  to  the  feel, 
they  wear  frizzled  up  in  front,  in  the  most  hi¬ 
deous  manner,  while  it  hangs  down  their  backs  be¬ 
low  the  waist.  When  they  dress,  they  stick  in  it 
feathers  and  flowers,  and  walk  about  in  all  the 
pride  of  ugliness.  The  men  are  short  of  stature, 
stout  made,  and  have  large  joints.  They  are  brave, 
but  indolent  to  excess.  I  have  seen  them  gallop¬ 
ing  about  on  horseback,  almost  naked,  with  silver 
spurs  on  their  bare  heels,  perhaps  an  old  rug  upon 
their  shoulders.  They  fear  not  pain.  I  have  seen 
them  with  hurts  ghastly  to  look  at,  yet  they  never 
seemed  to  mind  them.  As  for  their  idleness,  I 
have  seen  them  lie  stretched  for  a  whole  day,  ga¬ 
zing  upon  the  river,  and  their  wives  bring  them 
their  victuals  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  pleased  with 
the  quantity,  they  would  beat  them  furiously. 
This  is  the  only  exertion  they  ever  make,  readily 
venting  their  fury  upon  their  wives.  They  prefer 
flesh  to  any  other  food,  and  they  eat  it  almost  raw, 
and  in  quantities  which  a  European  would  think 
impossible. 

I  had  little  opportunity  of  seeing  the  better  sort 
of  Spanish  settlers,  as  they  had  all  left  the  place 
before  we  took  it ;  and,  during  the  siege,  those  I 
had  any  opportunity  of  knowing  were  of  the  poorer 
sort,  who  used  to  visit  Maria  de  Parities  and  her 
father,  Doq  Santanos.  They  are  ignorant  in  the 
extreme,  and  very  superstitious.  Maria  told  me, 
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with  the  utmost  concern,  that  the  cause  of  her 
husband’s  death  was  his  being  bewitched  by  an  old 
Indian,  to  whom  he  had  refused  some  partridges, 
as  he  returned  from  hunting,  a  few  days  before  the 
battle.  As  I  became  acquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guage,  I  observed  many  singular  traits  of  charac¬ 
ter.  When  Maria,  or  old  Santanos,  yawned,  they 
crossed  their  mouth  with  the  utmost  haste,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Devil  going  down  their  throats.  If  San¬ 
tanos  sneezed,  Maria  called,  “  Jesus  !  ”  his  answer 
was,  “  Muchas  gracias,”  “  Many  thanks.” — When 
they  knock  at  any  door,  they  say,  “  Are  Maria  pu- 
rissima  they  open  at  once,  as  they  think  no  one 
with  an  evil  intent  will  use  this  holy  phrase.  When 
they  meet  a  woman  they  say,  “  A  sus  pies  seno- 
ra ,”  or,  “  Beso  los  pies  de  usted”  “  I  lay  my¬ 
self  at  your  feet,  ”  or,  “  I  kiss  your  feet.  ”  As 
they  part,  he  says,  “  Me  tengo  a  sus  pies  de  us¬ 
ted,  ”  or,  “  Bacco  de  sus  pies,  ”  “  I  am  at  your 
feet,  ”  or,  “  Keep  me  at  your  feet she  replies, 
“  Beso  a  usted  la  mano,  Cavellero,  ”  “  I  kiss 
your  hand,  Sir.”  When  they  leave  any  one,  they 
say,  “  Vaya  usted  con  Dios,  ”  or  “  Con  la  Vir- 
gen,”  “  May  God,  (or,  the  Holy  Virgin,)  attend 
you.”  When  they  are  angry,  it  is  a  common 
phrase  with  them,  “  Vaya  usted  con  cien  mil 
Demonios,”  “  Begone  with  a  hundred  thousand 
devils.” — Maria  was  concerned  that  I  should  be 
a  heretic,  and  wished  much  I  would  change  my 
religion  and  become  a  Catholic,  as  the  only  means 
of  my  salvation.  In  vain  I  said  to  her,  “  Muchos 
caminos  al  cielo,  ”  “  Many  roads  to  heaven.” 
There  were  few  priests  in  the  town,  as  they  had 
thought  it  better  to  move  off  to  Buenos  Ayres, 
with  the  church-plate,  &c.  before  we  took  the 
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town,  than  trust  to  their  prayers  and  our  genero¬ 
sity.  Maria,  however,  got  one  to  convert  me,  as 
her  own  father-confessor  had  gone  with  the  rest. 
It  was  in  the  afternoon,  on  my  return  from  guard, 
I  first  met  him.  His  appearance  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  me,  much  in  his  favour ;  he  was  tall  and 
graceful,  and  wore  his  beard,  which  was  gray  and 
full,  giving  a  venerable  cast  to  his  face,  and  soft¬ 
ening  the  wrinkles  that  time  had  made  in  his  fore¬ 
head.  Maria  introduced  me  to  him  as  a  young 
man  who  was  willing  to  receive  instruction,  and 
one  she  wished  much  to  believe  in  all  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Holy  Church,  that  I  might  not  be 
lost  for  ever  through  my  unbelief.  He  then  be¬ 
gan  to  say  a  great  deal  about  the  errors  of  the 
Protestants,  and  their  undone  state,  since  they  had 
left  the  true  church.  The  only  answer  I  made 
was,  “  Muchos  caminos  al  cielo.”  He  shook  his 
head,  and  said,  all  heretics  were  a  stubborn  sort 
of  people,  but  begged  me  to  consider  of  what  he 
sank  I  answered,  certainly  I  would,  and  we 
parted  friends.  Maria  was  much  disappointed  at 
my  not  being  convinced  at  once ;  and  her  father, 
Santanos,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  I  would  yet 
become  a  good  Catholic,  and  remain  with  them. 
I  loved  them  the  more  for  their  disinterested  zeal : 
their  only  wish  was  for  my  welfare. 

Thus  had  I  passed  my  time,  until  the  arrival  of 
General  Whitelock,  with  reinforcements,  in  the 
beginning  of  June  1807.  It  was  the  middle  of 
winter  at  Monte  Video ;  the  nights  were  frosty, 
with  now  and  then  a  little  snow,  and  great  show¬ 
ers  of  hail  as  large  as  beans.  In  the  day,  dreadful 
rains  deluged  all  around.  We  had  sometimes 
thunder  and  lightning.  One  night  in  particular, 
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the  whole  earth  seemed  one  continued  blaze ;  the 
mountain  on  the  side  of  which  the  town  is  built, 
re-echoed  the  thunder,  as  if  it  would  rend  in 
pieces.  The  whole  inhabitants  flocked  to  the 
churches,  or  kneeled  in  the  streets. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcements,  we  were 
formed  into  a  brigade,  along  with  the  light  com¬ 
panies  of  the  36th,  38th,  40th,  87th,  and  four 
companies  of  the  95th  regiments.  On  the  28th 
June,  we  assembled  near  Ensenada  de  Barragon, 
with  the  whole  army,  and  commenced  our  march 
towards  Buenos  Ayres. 

The  country  is  almost  all  level,  and  covered 
with  long  clover  that  reached  to  our  waists,  and 
large  herds  of  bullocks  and  horses,  which  seemed 
to  run  wild.  The  weather  was  very  wet.  For 
days  I  had  not  a  dry  article  on  my  body.  We 
crossed  many  morasses  in  our  march,  in  one  of 
which  I  lost  my  shoes,  and  was  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  marching  the  rest  of  the  way  barefooted. 
We  passed  the  river  at  a  ford  called  Passorico, 
under  the  command  of  Major-General  Gower. 
Here  we  drove  back  a  body  of  the  enemy.  We 
were  next  day  joined  by  General  Whitelock,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  army.  Upon  his  joining  us, 
the  line  was  formed  by  Sir  Samuel  Auchmuty  on 
the  left,  stretching  towards  a  convent  called  the  Re- 
coletta,  distant  from  the  left  about  two  miles.  Two 
regiments  were  stationed  on  the  right.  Brigadier- 
General  Crawford’s  brigade  occupied  the  centre, 
and  possessed  the  principal  avenues  to  the  town, 
which  was  distant  from  the  great  square  and  fort 
three  miles.  Three  regiments  extended  towards  the 
Residenta,  on  the  right.  The  town  and  suburbs 
are  built  in  squares  of  about  140  yards  on  each 
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side ;  and  all  the  houses  are  flat  on  the  top  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  who  go  upon  them  to 
enjoy  the  cool  of  the  evening.  These,  we  were 
told,  they  meant  to  occupy  with  their  slaves,  and 
fire  down  upon  us  as  we  charged  through  the 
streets.  From  the  disposition  of  our  army,  the 
town  was  nearly  surrounded.  We  remained  under 
arms  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July,  waiting 
the  order  to  advance.  Judge  our  astonishment 
when  the  word-was  given  to  march  without  am¬ 
munition,  with  fixed  bayonets  only.  “  We  (-are 
betrayed,  ”  was  whispered  through  the  ranks. 
“  Mind  your  duty,  my  lads ;  onwards,  onwards, 
Britain  for  ever !  ”  were  the  last  words  I  heard 
our  noble  Captain  Brookman  utter.  He  fell  as 
we  entered  the  town.  Onwards  we  rushed,  carry¬ 
ing  every  thing  before  us,  scrambling  over  ditches, 
and  other  impediments  which  the  inhabitants  had 
placed  in  our  way.  At  the  corner  of  every  street, 
and  flanking  all  the  ditches,  they  had  placed  can¬ 
non  that  thinned  our  ranks  every  step  we  took. 
Still  onwards  we  drove,  up  one  street,  down  an¬ 
other,  until  we  came  to  the  church  of  St  Domin¬ 
go,  where  the  colours  of  the  71st  regiment  had 
been  placed,  as  a  trophy,  over  the  shrine  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  We  made  a  sally  into  it,  and  took 
them  from  that  disgraceful  resting-place,  where 
they  had  remained  ever  since  the  surrender  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Beresford  to  General  Liniers.  Now  we 
were  going  to  sally  out  in  triumph.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  had  not  been  idle.  The  entrances  of  the 
church  were  barricaded,  and  cannon  placed  at  each 
entrance.  We  were  forced  to  surrender,  and  were 
marched  to  prison.  .  3 
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It  was  there  I  first  learned  the  complete  failure 
of  our  enterprise.  During  the  time  we  were 
charging  through  the  streets,  many  of  our  men 
made  sallies  into  the  houses  in  search  of  plunder . 
and  many  were  encumbered  with  it  at  the  time  of 
our  surrender.  One  sergeant  of  the  38th  had 
made  a  longish  hole  in  his  wooden  canteen,  like 
that  over  the  money  drawer  in  the  counter  of  a 
retail  shop ;  into  it  he  slipped  all  the  money  he 
could  lay  his  hands  upon.  As  he  came  out  of  a 
house  he  had  been  ransacking,  he  was  shot  through 
the  head.  In  his  fall  the  canteen  burst,  and  a 
great  many  doubloons  ran  in  all  directions  on  the 
street.  Then  commenced  a  scramble  for  the  mo¬ 
ney,  and  about  eighteen  men  were  shot,  grasping 
at  the  gold  they  were  never  to  enjoy.  They  even 
snatched  it  from  their  dying  companions,  although 
they  themselves  were  to  be  in  the  same  situation 
the  next  moment. 

We  were  all  searched,  and  every  article  that 
was  Spanish  taken  from  us ;  but  we  were  allowed 
to  keep  the  rest.  During  the  search,  one  soldier, 
who  had  a  good  many  doubloons,  put  them  into 
his  camp-kettle,  with  flesh  and  water  above  them  ; 
placed  all  upon  a  fire,  and  kept  them  safe.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  of  us,  who  had  been 
taken  in  the  church,  marched  out  of  prison  to  be 
shot,  unless  we  produced  a  gold  crucifix  of  great 
value,  that  was  amissing.  We  stood  in  a  large 
circle  of  Spaniards  and  Indians.  Their  levelled 
pieces  and  savage  looks  gave  us  little  to  hope,  un¬ 
less  the  crucifix  was  produced.  It  was  found  on 
the  ground  on  the  spot  where  we  stood  ;  but  it  was 
not  known  who  had  taken  it.  The  troops  retired, 
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anti  we  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  prison  without 
further  molestation. 

Four  days  after  we  were  made  prisoners,  the 
good  priest  I  had  conversed  with  in  the  house  of 
Maria  de  Parities,  came  to  me  in  prison,  and  of¬ 
fered  to  obtain  my  release,  if  I  would  only  say 
that  I  would,  at  any  future  time,  embrace  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  faith.  He  held  out  many  inducements.  I 
thanked  him  kindly  for  his  offer,  but  told  him  it 
was  impossible  I  ever  could.  He  said,  “  I  have 
done  my  duty  as  a  servant  of  God  ;  now  I  will  do 
it  as  a  man.  ”  He  never  again  spoke  to  me  of 
changing  my  religion  ;  yet  he  visited  me  every  day 
with  some  comfort  or  another. 

Donald  M‘Donald  was  quite  at  home  all  the 
time  we  had  been  in  South  America.  He  was  a 
good  Catholic,*  and  much  caressed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  He  attended  mass  regularly,  bowed  to 
all  processions,  and  was  in  their  eyes  every  thing 
a  good  Catholic  ought  to  be.  He  often  thought 
of  remaining  at  Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  worthy  priest ;  lie  had  actually  agreed 
to  do  so,  when  the  order  for  our  release  arrived. 
We  were  to  join  General  Whitelock  on  the  next 
day,  after  fourteen  days’  confinement.  Donald 
was  still  wavering,  yet  most  inclined  to  stay.  I 
sung  to  him,  “  Lochaber  no  more  !  ”  j-  the  tears 
started  into  his  eyes — he  dashed  them  off' — “  Na, 
na !  I  canna  stay,  I’d  maybe  return  to  Lochaber 
nae  mair.  ”  The  good  priest  was  hurt  at  his  re¬ 
tracting  his  promise,  yet  was  not  offended.  He 

*  Many  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  are  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics,  particularly  those  of  the  name  of  M‘Donald. 

f  A  favourite  national  air. 
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said,  “  It  is  natural.  I  once  loved  Spain  above 

all  the  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  but - ” 

here  he  checked  himself,  gave  us  his  blessing, 
and  ten  doubloons  a  piece,  and  left  us.  We 
immediately,  upon  our  release,  set  out  on  our  re¬ 
turn  to  Britain,  and  had  an  agreeable  and  quick 
passage,  in  which  nothing  particular  occurred. 


It  was  on  the  25th  December  1807,  after  an 
absence  of  seventeen  months  from  Britain,  that  I 
landed  at  the  Cove  of  Cork  in  Ireland.  A  thrill 
of  joy  ran  through  my  whole  body,  and  prompted 
a  fervid  inward  ejaculation  to  God,  who  had  sus¬ 
tained  me  through  so  many  dangers,  and  brought 
me  to  a  place  where  I  might  hear  if  my  parents 
had  pardoned  me,  or  if  my  misconduct  had  short¬ 
ened  the  period  of  their  lives.  The  uncertainty 
of  this  embittered  all  my  thoughts,  and  gave  addi¬ 
tional  weight  to  all  my  fatigues.  How  differently 
did  the  joy  of  our  return  act  upon  my  fellow- sol¬ 
diers  !— to  them  it  was  a  night  of  riot  and  dissipa¬ 
tion.  Immediately  on  our  arrival,  our  regiment 
was  marched  to  Middleton  Barracks,  where  we 
remained  one  month  ;  during  which  time  I  wrote 
to  my  father,  and  sent  him  the  amount  of  the  ten 
doubloons  I  had  received  from  the  good  priest. 
In  the  course  of  post  I  received  the  following 
letter,  inclosed  in  one  from  my  brother.  It  had 
been  returned  to  them  by  the  post-office  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight. 
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“  Edinburgh ,  5th  August ,  1806. 

“  DEAR  THOMAS, 

“  We  received  your  letter  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  gave  us  much  pleasure.  I  do  not 
mean  to  add  to  your  sorrows  by  any  reflection 
upon  what  is  past,  as  you  are  now  sensible  of  your 
former  faults,  and  the  cruelty  of  your  desertion. 
Let  it  be  a  lesson  to  you  in  future.  It  had  nearly 
been  our  deaths.  Your  mother,  brothers,  and  my¬ 
self,  searched  in  every  quarter  that  night  you  left 
us ;  but  it  pleased  God  we  should  not  find  you. 
Had  we  only  known  you  were  alive,  we  would 
have  been  happy.  We  praise  God  you  are  safe, 
and  send  you  our  forgiveness  and  blessings.  The 
money  you  have  sent,  we  mean  to  assist  to  pur¬ 
chase  your  discharge,  if  you  will  leave  the  army 
and  come  to  us  again.  You  say  you  have  made 
a  vow  to  remain  seven  years. — It  was  rash  to 
do  so,  if  you  have  vowed  solemnly.  Write  us 
on  receipt  of  this,  that  I  may  know  what  course 
to  pursue. 

“  Your  Loving  Parent.” 

Edinburgh,  5th  January  1808. 
“  dear  brother, 

“  We  received  your  letter  with  joy.  It  has 
relieved  our  minds  from  much  uneasiness  ;  but, 
alas  !  he  who  would  have  rejoiced  most  is  no  more. 
My  heart  bleeds  for'  you,  on  receipt  of  this  ;  but, 
on  no  account,  I  beseech  you,  think  your  going 
away  caused  his  death.  You  know  be  had  been 
long  badly,  before  you  left  us ;  and  it  pleased  God 
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to  take  him  to  his  reward,  shortly  after  your 
departure.  He  received  your  letter  two  days 
before  his  death.  He  was,  at  the  time,  prop¬ 
ped  up  in  bed.  It  was  a  beautiful  forenoon. 
William  and  myself  were  at  his  bedside ;  Jean 
and  our  dear  mother  each  held  a  hand.  Our 
father  said  in  his  usual  manner,  “  My  dear  chil¬ 
dren,  I  feel  the  time  at  hand,  in  which  1  am  to 
bid  adieu  to  this  scene  of  troubles.  I  would  go 
to  my  final  abode  content  and  happy,  would  it 
please  God  to  let  me  hear  of  Thomas ;  if  dead, 
that  our  ashes  might  mingle  together ;  if  alive,  to 
convey  to  him  my  pardon  and  blessings  ;  for  ere 
now,  I  feel  conscious,  he  mourns  for  his  faults.  ” 
As  he  spoke,  your  letter  arrived.  He  opened  it 
himself ;  and,  as  he  read,  bis  face  beamed  with 
joy,  and  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks  :  “  Gal¬ 
lant,  unfortunate  boy,  may  God  bless  and  forgive 
you  as  I  do.  ”  He  gave  me  the  letter  to  read  to 
my  mother,  aloud.  While  I  read  it,  he  seemed 
to  pray  fervently.  He  then  desired  me  to  write 
to  you,  as  he  would  dictate.  This  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  to  us  again.  I  now  send  it  you,  under 
cover  of  this.  Your  mother  is  well,  and  sends 
you  her  blessings  ;  but  wishes  you  to  leave  the 
army,  and  come  home.  The  money  you  sent  just 
now,  and  the  five  pounds  before,  will  purchase 
your  discharge.  Send  us  the  happy  intelligence 
you  will  do  so.  I  remain, 

“  Your  Loving  Brother.  ” 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  I  became  unfit  to  do 
or  think  on  any  thing  but  the  fatal  effects  of  my 
folly.  I  fell  into  a  lowness  of  spirits,  that  conti¬ 
nued  with  me  until  my  arrival  in  Spain  ;  when 
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the  fatigue  and  hardship  I  was  forced  to  undergo, 
roused  me  from  my  lethargy. 

I  was  now  more  determined  to  remain  with  the 
army,  to  punish  myself,  than  ever.  This  I  wrote 
to  my  brother,  and  desired  him  to  make  my  mo¬ 
ther  as  comfortable  as  possible  with  the  money  I 
had  sent. 


We  remained  only  one  month  in  Middleton 
barracks,  when  we  were  again  marched  to  Cork 
barracks,  where  I  remained  until  the  27th  June 
1808,  when  I  was  embarked  with  the  troops  on 
an  expedition  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nine  regiments  of  infantry.  We  remain¬ 
ed  at  anchor  until  the  12th  July,  when  we  set  sail 
for  the  coast  of  Portugal,  where  we  arrived  on  the 
29th  July,  at  Mondego  Bay. 

We  began  to  disembark  on  the  1st  of  August. 
The  weather  was  so  rough  and  stormy,  that  we 
were  not  all  landed  until  the  5th.  On  our  leaving 
the  ships,  each  man  got  four  pound  of  biscuit,  and 
four  pound  of  salt  beef  cooked  on  board.  We 
marched,  for  twelve  miles,  up  to  the  knees  in 
sand,  which  caused  us  to  suffer  much  from  thirst ; 
for  the  marching  made  it  rise  and  cover  us.  We 
lost  four  men  of  our  regiment,  who  died  of  thirst. 
We  buried  them  where  they  fell.  At  night  we 
came  to  our  camp  ground,  in  a  wood,  where  we 
found  plenty  of  water,  to  us  more  acceptable  than 
any  thing  besides  on  earth.  V/e  here  built  large 
huts,  and  remained  four  days.  We  again  com¬ 
menced  our  march  alongst  the  coast,  towards  Lis¬ 
bon.  In  our  advance,  we  found  all  the  villages 
d  2 
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deserted,  except  by  the  old  and  destitute,  who 
cared  not  what  became  of  them. 

On  the  13th,  there  was  a  small  skirmish  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  our  cavalry,  after  which  the 
French  retired.  On  the  14th,  we  reached  a  vil¬ 
lage  called  Alcobaco,  which  the  French  had  left 
the  night  before.  Here  were  a  great  many  wine 
stores,  that  had  been  broken  open  by  the  French. 
In  a  large  wine  cask,  we  found  a  French  soldier, 
drowned,  with  all  his  accoutrements. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  we  were  under 
arms  an  hour  before  day.  Half  an  hour  after 
sunrise,  we  observed  the  enemy  in  a  wood.  We 
received  orders  to  retreat.  Having  fallen  back 
abont  two  miles,  we  struck  to  the  right,  in  order 
to  come  upon  their  flank,  whilst  the  9th,  29th, 
and  5th  battalion  of  the  60th,  attacked  them  in 
front.  They  had  a  very  strong  position  on  a  hill. 
The  29th  advanced  up  the  hill,  not  perceiving  an 
ambush  of  the  enemy,  which  they  had  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  As  soon  as  the  29th  was 
right  between  them,  they  gave  a  volley,  which 
killed,  or  wounded,  every  man  in  the  grenadier 
company,  except  seven.  Unmindful  of  their  loss, 
they  drove  on,  and  carried  the  entrenchments. 
The  engagement  lasted  until  about  four  o’clock, 
when  the  enemy  gave  way.  We  continued  the 
pursuit,  till  darkness  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  7 1st 
had  only  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded.  We 
were  manoeuvring  all  day,  to  turn  their  flank;  so 
that  our  fatigue  was  excessive,  though  our  loss 
w.as  but  small.  This  was  the  battle  cf  Roleia,  a 
small  town  at  the  entrance  of  a  hilly  part  of  the 
country. 

We  marched  the  whole  of  the  18th  and  19tb, 
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without  meeting  any  resistance.  On  the  19th,  we 
encamped  at  the  village  of  Vimeira,  and  took  up 
a  position  alongst  a  range  of  mountains. 

On  the  20th,  we  marched  out  of  our  position 
to  cover  the  disembarkation  of  four  regiments,  un¬ 
der  General  Anstruther.  We  saw  a  few  French 
cavalry,  who  kept  manoeuvring,  but  did  not  offer 
to  attack  us. 

On  the  21st,  we  were  all  under  arms  an  hour 
before  day-break.  After  remaining  some  time  we 
were  dismissed,  with  orders  to  parade  again  at  10 
o’clock,  to  attend  divine  service  ;  for  this  was  a 
Sabbath  morning.  How  unlike  the  Sabbaths  I 
was  wont  to  enjoy  !  Had  it  not  been  for  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  I  had  placed  myself,  I  could  have 
enjoyed  it  much. 

Yrimeira  is  situated  in  a  lovely  valley,  through 
which  the  small  river  Maceira  winds,  adding  beau¬ 
ty  to  one  of  the  sweetest  scenes,  surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  mountains  and  the  sea,  from  which 
the  village  is  distant  about  three  miles.  There  is 
a  deep  ravine  that  parts  the  heights,  over  which 
the  Lourinha  road  passes.  We  were  posted  on 
these  mountains,  and  had  a  complete  view  of  the 
valley  below.  I  here,  for  a  time,  indulged  in  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  reveries  I  had  enjoyed  since 
I  left  home.  1  was  seated  upon  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  admiring  the  beauties  beneath.  I 
thought  of  home  :  Arthur’s  Seat,  and  the  level 
between  it  and  the  sea,  all  stole  over  my  imagina¬ 
tion.  I  became  lost  in  contemplation,  and  was 
happy  for  a  time. 

Soon  my  day-dream  broke,  and  vanished  from 
my  sight.  The  bustle  around  was  great.  There 
was  no  trace  of  a  day  of  rest.  Many  were,  wash- 
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ing  their  linen  in  the  river,  others  cleaning  their 
firelocks ;  every  man  was  engaged  in  some  em¬ 
ployment.  In  the  midst  of  our  preparation  for 
divine  service,  the  French  columns  began  to  make 
their  appearance  on  the  opposite  hills.  “  To  arms, 
to  arms  !  ”  was  beat,  at  half-past  eight  o’clock. 
Every  thing  was  packed  up  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  left  on  the  camp  ground. 

We  marched  out  two  miles,  to  meet  the  enemy, 
formed  line,  and  lay  under  cover  of  a  hill,  for 
about  an  hour,  until  they  came  to  us.  We  gave 
them  one  volley,  and  three  cheers — three  distinct 
cheers.  Then  all  was  still  as  death.  They  came 
upon  us,  crying  and  shouting,  to  the  very  point  of 
our  bayonets.  Our  awful  silence  and  determined 
advance  they  could  not  stand.  They  put  about, 
and  fled  without  much  resistance.  At  this  charge 
we  took  thirteen  guns,  and  one  General. 

We  advanced  into  a  hollow,  and  formed  again  : 
then  returned  in  file,  from  the  right  in  companies, 
to  the  rear.  The  French  came  down  upon  us 
again.  We  gave  them  another  specimen  of  a 
charge,  as  effectual  as  our  first,  and  pursued  them 
three  miles. 

In  our  first  charge,  I  felt  my  mind  waver  ;  a 
breathless  sensation  came  over  me.  The  silence 
was  appalling.  I  looked  alongst  the  line :  It  was 
enough  to  assure  me.  The  steady  determined 
scowl  of  my  companions  assured  my  heart,  and 
gave  me  determination.  How  unlike  the  noisy 
advance  of  the  French  !  It  was  in  this  second 
charge,  our  piper,  George  Clark,  was  wounded  in 
the  groin.  We  remained  at  our  advance,  until 
sunset ;  then  retired  to  our  camp  ground.  The 
ground  was  so  unequal,  that  I  saw  little  of  this 
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battle,  which  forced  the  French  to  evacuate  Por¬ 
tugal. 

On  my  return  from  the  pursuit  at  Montevideo, 
the  birds  of  prey  were  devouring  the  slain.  Here 
I  beheld  a  sight,  for  the  first  time,  even  more  hor¬ 
rible  ;  the  peasantry  prowling  about,  more  feroci¬ 
ous  than  the  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  finishing  the 
work  of  death,  and  carrying  away  whatever  they 
thought  worthy  of  their  grasp.  Avarice  and  re¬ 
venge  were  the  causes  of  these  horrors.  No  fallen 
Frenchman,  that  showed  the  least  signs  of  life, 
was  spared.  They  even  seemed  pleased  with 
mangling  the  bodies.  When  light  failed  them, 
they  kindled  a  great  fire,  and  remained  around  it 
all  night,  shouting  like  as  many  savages.  My 
sickened  fancy  felt  the  same  as  if  it  were  witness¬ 
ing  a  feast  of  cannibals. 

Next  morning  we  perceived  a  column  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  sand  hills.  We  were  all  in  arms 
to  receive  them,  but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  flag  of 
truce.  We  returned  to  our  old  camp  ground, 
where  we  remained  three  days,  during  the  time 
the  terms  of  a  capitulation  were  arranging.  We 
then  got  orders  to  march  to  Lisbon.  On  our  ar¬ 
rival  there,  the  French  flag  was  flying  on  all  the 
batteries  and  forts.  We  were  encamped  outside 
of  the  town  ;  and  marched  in  our  guards,  next 
day,  to  take  possession,  and  relieve  all  the  French 
guards.  At  the  same  time  the  French  flag  was 
hauled  down,  and  we  hoisted,  in  its  stead,  the 
Portuguese  standard. 

We  remained  in  camp  until  the  day  the  French 
were  to  embark.  We  were  then  marched  in,  to 
protect  them  from  the  inhabitants  :  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  we  could  do,  it  was  not  in  our  power 
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to  hinder  some  of  their  sick  from  being  murdered. 
The  Portuguese  were  so  much  enraged  at  our  in¬ 
terference  in  behalf  of  the  French,  that  it  was  un¬ 
safe  for  two  or  three  soldiers  to  be  seen  alone. 
The  French  had  given  the  Portuguese  much  cause 
to  hate  them  ;  and  the  latter  are  not  a  people  who 
can  quickly  forgive  an  injury,  or  let  slip  any  means 
of  revenge,  however  base. 

On  the  27th  October  we  quitted  Lisbon,  and 
marched  to  Abrantes,  where  we  remained  four¬ 
teen  days.  Then  we  marched  to  Camponia,  and 
remained  there  for  an  order  to  enter  Spain. 

The  first  place  we  arrived  at  in  Spain  was  Ba- 
dajos,  where  we  were  very  kindly  treated  by  the 
inhabitants  and  Spanish  soldiers.  We  remained 
there  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  division  com¬ 
manded  by  General  Sir  John  Flope,  to  which  I 
belonged,  received  orders  to  march  towards  Ma¬ 
drid.  We  halted  at  Escurial,  about  seven  leagues 
from  Madrid,  and  remained  there  five  days  ;  but 
were  at  length  forced  to  retreat  to  Salamanca. 

Two  days  before  our  arrival  at  Salamanca,  we 
were  forced  to  form  ourselves  into  a  square,  to  re¬ 
pel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  ;  and  in  that  position 
we  remained  all  night.  It  was  one  of  the  severest 
nights  of  cold  I  ever  endured  in  my  life.  At  that 
time  we  wore  long  hair,  formed  into  a  club  at  the 
back  of  our  heads.  Mine  was  frozen  to  the  ground 
in  the  morning ;  and,  when  I  attempted  to  rise, 
my  limbs  refused  to  support  me  for  some  time.  I 
felt  the  most  excruciating  pains  over  all  my  body, 
before  the  blood  began  to  circulate. 

We  marched  forty-seven  miles  this  day,  before 
encamping,  and  about  nine  miles  to  a  town  next 
morning,  where  the  inhabitants  were  very  kind  to 
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us.  They  brought  out,  into  the  market-place, 
large  tubfuls  of  accadent,  (a  liquor  much  used  in 
Spain),  that  we  might  take  our  pleasure  of  it ;  and 
every  thing  they  had  that  we  stood  in  need  of. 
This  day  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  burying 
six  guns,  on  account  of  the  horses  failing,  being 
quite  worn  down  by  fatigue.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  army  were  at  Salamanca.  Our  division 
was  quartered  three  leagues  from  it,  at  Alva  de 
Tormes. 

On  the  14th  of  December  we  advanced  to  a 
place  called  Torro.  The  roads  were  bad ;  the 
weather  very  severe  ;  all  around  was  covered  with 
snow.  Our  fatigue  was  dreadful,  and  our  suffer¬ 
ings  almost  more  than  we  could  endure. 

On  the  24th  of  December  our  head-quarters 
were  at  Sahagun.  Every  heart  beat  with  joy. 
We  were  all  under  arms,  and  formed  to  attack  the 
enemy.  Every  mouth  breathed  hope  :  “  We  will 
beat  them  to  pieces,  and  have  our  ease,  and  enjoy 
ourselves,  ”  said  my  comrades.  I  even  preferred 
any  short  struggle,  however  severe,  to  the  dread¬ 
ful  way  of  life  we  were,  at  this  time,  pursuing. 
With  heavy  hearts  we  received  orders  to  retire 
to  our  quarters  :  “  And  won’t  we  be  allowed  to 
fight  ?  sure  we’d  beat  them,”  said  an  Irish  lad  near 
me  ;  “  by  Saint  Patrick,  we  beat  them  so  easy, 
the  General  means  to  march  us  to  death  and  fight 
them  after  !  ”  - 

Next  morning  we  fell  back  upon  Majorga,  on 
the  road  to  Benevente. 

On  the  25th,  Christmas  day,  we  commenced 
our  route  for  the  sea-coast,  melancholy  and  deject¬ 
ed,  sinking  under  extreme  cold  and  fatigue,  as  if 
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the  very  elements  had  conspired  against  us  :  then 
commenced  the  first  day  of  our  retreat. 

On  the  26th,  it  rained  the  whole  day,  without 
intermission.  The  soil  here  is  of  a  deep  rich 
loam,  and  the  roads  were  knee-deep  with  clay. 
To  form  a  regular  march  was  impossible,  yet  we 
kept  in  regiments  ;  but  our  sufferings  were  so 
great,  that  many  of  our  troops  lost  all  their  natu¬ 
ral  activity  and  spirits,  and  became  savage  in  their 
dispositions.  The  idea  of  running  away  from  an 
enemy  we  had  beat  with  so  much  ease  at  Vimeira, 
without  even  firing  a  shot,  was  too  galling  to  their 
feelings.  Each  spoke  to  his  fellow,  even  in  com¬ 
mon  conversation,  with  bitterness  ;  rage  flashing 
from  their  eyes,  on  the  most  trifling  occasions 
of  disagreement. 

The  poor  Spaniards  had  little  to  expect  from 
such  men  as  these,  who  blamed  them  for  their  in¬ 
activity.  Every  one  found  at  home  was  looked 
upon  as  a  traitor  to  his  country.  “  The  British 
are  here  to  fight  for  the  liberty  of  Spain,  and  why 
is  not  every  Spaniard  under  arms  and  fighting  ? 
The  cause  is  not  ours  ;  and  are  we  to  be  the  only 
sufferers?”  Such  was  the  common  language  of 
the  soldiers  ;  and  from  these  feelings  pillage  and 
outrage  naturally  arose.  The  conduct  of  the  men, 
in  this  respect,  called  forth,  on  the  27th,  a  severe 
reprimand  from  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

We  halted  at  Benevente  for  one  night.  Just 
as  the  last  division  of  our  army  entered  into  the 
town,  the  drams  beat  to  arms.  Every  man  was 
on  the  alert,  and  at  his  post,  in  an  instant.  The 
cavalry  poured  out  at  the  gates  to  meet  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  but  the  French  did  not  like  the  manner  and 
spirit  that  appeared  amongst  us.  They  retired 
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from  the  heights,  and  we  endeavoured  to  pass  the 
night  in  the  best  manner  in  our  power. 

28th,  the  Spaniards  now  gave  us  no  assistance, 
save  what  was  enforced.  The  Duke  of  Ossuna 
has  here  a  castle  surpassing  any  thing  I  had  ever 
seen.  It  was  such,  on  our  arrival,  as  I  have  read 
the  description  of  in  books  of  fairy  tales.  I  blush 
for  our  men  ;  I  would  blame  them  too  ;  alas  !  how 
can  I,  when  I  think  upon  their  dreadful  situation, 
fatigued  and  wet,  shivering,  perishing  with  cold  ? 
— no  fuel  to  be  got,  not  even  straw  to  lie  upon. 
Can  men  in  such  a  situation  admire  the  beauties 
of  art  ?  Alas  I  only  so  far  as  they  relieve  his  cruel 
and  destroying  wants.  Every  thing  that  would 
burn  was  converted  into  fuel,  and  even  the  fires 
were  placed  against  the  walls,  that  they  might  last 
longer  and  burn  better.  Many  of  our  men  slept 
all  night  wrapt  in  rich  tapestry,  which  had  been 
torn  down  to  make  bed-clothes. 

Scarce  was  our  rear-guard  within  the  town,  ere 
the  alarm  was  sounded.  We  rushed  to  our  posts, 
pushing  the  inhabitants  out  of  our  way.  Women 
and  children  crowded  the  streets,  wringing  their 
hands,  and  calling  upon  their  saints  for  protection. 
The  opposite  plain  was  covered  with  fugitives. 
The  French,  as  usual,  liked  not  the  spirit  with 
which  we  formed,  and  the  ardour  with  which  our 
cavalry  issued  from  the  gates.  They  were  content 
to  look  upon  us  from  the  neighbouring  heights. 
The  bridges  were  ordered  to  be  destroyed,  which 
was  done  before  day.  That  over  the  Ezla  had 
been  destroyed  to  little  purpose,  as  a  ford  was 
found  only  300  yards  farther  down  the  river. 
The  picquets  hastened  thither,  and  were  sksrmish- 
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rag  with  four  squadrons  of  the  Imperial  Guards, 
who  had  already  formed  on  the  bank.  The  10th 
Hussars  were  sent  for.  On  their  arrival,  General 
Stewart,  with  them  and  the  picquets,  charged 
and  drove  the  Imperial  Guard  into  the  river. 
They  crossed  in  the  utmost  confusion,  but  formed 
on  the  opposite  bank.  Some  pieces  of  artillery 
that  had  been  placed  at  the  bridge  soon  dispersed 
them.  General  Lefebvre,  commander  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Guards,  and  seventy  prisoners,  were  the  fruits 
of  this  action.  We  were  told  by  the  Spaniards, 
that  Buonaparte  saw  this  affair  from  the  heights. 

On  the  30th,  we  reached  Astorga,  which  we 
were  led  to  believe  was  to  be  our  resting-place, 
and  the  end  of  our  fatigues.  Here  we  found  the 
army  of  General  Romana.  I  can  convey  no  de¬ 
scription  of  it  in  words.  It  bad  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  large  body  of  peasants,  driven  from  their 
homes,  famished,  and  in  want  of  every  thing,  than 
a  regular  army.  Sickness  was  making  dreadful 
havoc  amongst  them.  It  was  whispered  we  were 
to  make  a  stand  here.  This  was  what  we  all 
wished,  though  none  believed.  We  had  been  told 
so  at  Benevente  ;  but  cur  movements  had  not  the 
smallest  appearance  of  a  retreat,  in  which  we  were 
to  face  about  and  make  a  stand  ;  they  were  more 
like  a  shameful  flight. 

From  Astorga  to  Villa  Franca  ae  Bierzo,  is  a- 
bout  sixty  miles.  From  Salamanca  to  Astorga 
may  be  called  the  first  and  easiest  part  of  this  tra¬ 
gedy,  in  which  we  endured  many  privations  and 
much  fatigue ;  from  Astorga  to  Villa  Franca,  the 
second,  and  by  far  the  more  severe  part.  Here 
we  suffered  misery  without  a  glimpse  of  com¬ 
fort.  At  Astorga  there  were  a  great  many  pairs 
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of  shoes  destroyed.  Though  a  fourth  of  the  army 
were  in  want  of  them,  and  I  amongst  the  rest,  yet 
they  were  consumed  alongst  with  the  other  stores 
in  the  magazines. 

The  first  sixteen  miles  the  road  lay  wholly  up 
the  mountain,  to  the  summit  of  Foncebadon  ;  and 
the  country  was  open.  At  this  time  it  was  a  bar¬ 
ren  waste  of  snow.  At  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  a  pass,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest,  they  say, 
in  Europe.  It  is  about  eight  or  nine  miles  long. 
All  the  way  through  this  pass  the  silence  was  only 
interrupted  by  the  groans  of  the  men,  who,  unable 
to  proceed  farther,  laid  themselves  down  in  despair 
to  perish  in  the  snow  ;  or  where  the  report  of  a 
pistol  told  the  death  of  a  horse,  which  had  fallen 
down,  unable  to  proceed.  I  felt  an  unusual  list¬ 
lessness  steal  over  me.  Many  times  have  I  said, 
“  These  men  who  have  resigned  themselves  to 
their  fate,  are  happier  than  I.  What  have  I  to 
struggle  for?  Welcome  death  !  happy  deliverer!” 
These  thoughts  passed  in  my  mind  involuntarily. 
Often  have  I  been  awakened  out  of  this  state  of 
torpor  by  my  constant  friend,  Donald,  when  falling 
out  of  the  line  of  march  to  lie  down  in  despair. 
The  rain  poured  in  torrents  ;  the  melted  snow  was 
half  knee-deep  in  many  places,  and  stained  by  the 
blood  that  flowed  from  our  wounded  and  bruised 
feet.  To  add  to  our  misery,  we  were  forced,  by 
turns,  to  drag  the  baggage.  This  was  more  than 
human  nature  could  sustain.  Many  waggons  were 
abandoned,  and  much  ammunition  destroyed. 
Our  arrival  at  Villa  Franca  closed  the  second  act 
of  our  tragedy. 

From  Villa  Franca  we  set  out  on  the  2d  Janu- 
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ary  1809.  What  a  New-year’s  day  had  we  pass¬ 
ed  !  Drenched  with  rain,  famished  with  cold  and 
hunger,  ignorant  when  our  misery  was  to  cease. 
This  was  the  most  dreadful  period  of  my  life. 
How  differently  did  we  pass  our  hogmonSy ,  *  from 
the  manner  our  friends  were  passing  theirs,  at 
home  ?  Not  a  voice  said,  “  I  wish  you  a  happy 
new  year  each  seemed  to  iook  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bour  as  an  abridgment  to  his  own  comforts.  His 
looks  seemed  to  say,  “  One  or  other  of  the  articles 
you  wear  would  be  of  great  use  to  me  ;  your 
shoes  are  better  than  those  I  possess  :  if  you  were 
dead,  they  would  be  mine  !  ” 

Before  we  set  out  there  were  more  magazines 
destroyed.  Great  numbers  would  not  leave  the 
town,  but  concealed  themselves  in  the  wine  cellars, 
which  they  had  broken  open,  and  were  left  there  ; 
others,  after  we  were  gone,  followed  us.  Many 
came  up  to  the  army  dreadfully  cut  and  wounded 
by  the  French  cavalry,  who  rode  through  the  long 
lines  of  these  lame,  defenceless  wretches,  slashing 
among  them  as  a  school-boy  does  among  thistles. 
Some  of  them,  faint  and  bleeding,  were  forced  to 
pass  alongst  the  line  as  a  warning  to  others.  Cruel 
warning !  Could  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  jus¬ 
tify  it?  There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of 
these  poor  emaciated,  lacerated  wretches,  that 
sickened  me  to  look  upon.  Many  around  me 
said,  “  Our  commanders  are  worse  than  the 
French  :  will  they  not  even  let  us  die  in  peace,  if 
they  cannot  help  us  ?”  Surely  this  was  one  way 
to  brutalize  the  men,  and  render  them  familiar  to 
scenes  of  cruelty. 

Dreadful  as  our  former  march  had  been,  it  was 

*  The  last  day  of  the  year  is  so  called  in  Scotland. 
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from  Villa  Franca  that  the  march  of  death  may  be 
said  to  have  begun.  On  the  day  after  we  left 
that  place,  we  were  attacked  by  the  French,  but 
drove  them  back,  and  renewed  our  forlorn  march. 

From  Villa  Franca  to  Castro,  is  one  continued 
toil  up  Monte  del  Cebiero.  It  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  scenes  I  ever  beheld,  could  our  eyes 
have  enjoyed  any  thing  that  did  not  minister  to 
our  wants.  There  was  nothing  to  sustain  our  fa¬ 
mished  bodies,  or  shelter  them  from  the  rain  or 
snow.  We  were  either  drenched  with  rain,  or 
crackling  with  ice.  Fuel  we  could  find  none.  The 
sick  and  wounded  that  we  had  been  still  enabled 
to  drag  with  us  in  the  waggons,  were  now  left  to 
perish  in  the  snow.  The  road  was  one  line  of 
bloody  foot-marks,  from  the  sore  feet  of  the  men ; 
and,  on  its  sides,  lay  the  dead  and  the  dying.  Hu¬ 
man  nature  could  do  no  more _ Donald  M‘Do- 

nald,  the  hardy  Highlander,  began  to  fail.  He, 
as  well  as  myself,  had  long  been  barefooted  and 
lame  ;  he  that  had  encouraged  me  to  proceed,  now 
himself  lay  down  to  die.  For  two  days  he  had 
been  almost  blind,  and  unable,  from  a  severe  cold, 
to  hold  up  his  head.  We  sat  down  together  ;  not 
a  word  escaped  our  lips.  We  looked  around— 
then  at  each  other,  and  closed  our  eyes.  We  felt 
there  was  no  hope. — We  would  have  given  in 
charge  a  farewell  to  our  friends ;  but  who  was  to 
carry  it  ?  There  were,  not  far  from  us,  here  and 
there,  above  thirty  in  the  same  situation  with  our¬ 
selves.  There  was  nothing  but  groans,  mingled 
with  execrations,  to  be  heard,  between  the  pauses 
of  the  wind — I  attempted  to  pray,  and  recom¬ 
mend  myself  to  God ;  but  my  mind  was  so  con¬ 
fused  I  could  not  arrange  my  ideas.  I  almost 
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tliink  I  was  deranged.  We  had  not  sat  half  an 
hour ;  sleep  was  stealing  upon  me,  when  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  bustle  around  me.  It  was  an  advanced 
party  of  the  French.  Unconscious  of  the  action, 
I  started  upon  my  feet,  levelled  my  musket,  which 
I  had  still  retained,  fired,  and  formed  with  the 
other  stragglers.  The  French  faced  about  and  left 
us.  There  were  more  of  them  than  of  us.  The 
action,  and  the  approach  of  danger,  in  a  shape 
which  we  had  it  in  our  power  to  repel,  roused  our 
dormant  feelings,  and  we  joined  at  Castro. 

From  Castro  to  Lugo  is  about  forty-eight  miles, 
where  we  were  promised  two  days  rest.  Why 
should  I  continue  longer  this  melancholy  narra¬ 
tive  ?  Donald  fell  out  again  from  sickness,  and  I 
from  lameness  and  fatigue.  When  the  French  ar¬ 
rived,  we  formed  with  the  others  as  before,  and 
they  fell  back.  I  heard  them,  more  than  once, 
say,  as  they  turned  from  the  points  of  our  bayo¬ 
nets,  that  they  would  rather  face  a  hundred  fresh 
Germans,  than  ten  dying  English, — so  great  was 
the  alarm  we  caused  in  them.  How  mortifying 
to  think,  at  these  moments,  that  we  were  suffering 
all  our  misery,  flying  from  an  enemy  who  dared 
not  fight  us,  and  fled  from  us,  poor  wretches  as 
we  were  !  How  unaccountable  was  our  situation ! 
None  could  be  more  galling  to  our  feelings. 
While  we  ran,  they  pursued :  the  moment  we 
faced  about,  they  halted.  If  we  advanced,  they 
retired.  Never  had  we  fought  but  with  success; 
never  were  we  attacked  but  we  forced  them  to 
retire.  “  Let  us  all  unite,  whether  our  officers 
will  or  not,  and  annihilate  these  French  cowards, 
and  show  our  country  it  is  not  our  fault  that  we 
run  thus  ;  let  us  secure  our  country  from  disgrace, 
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and  take  a  sweet  revenge.  ”  Tins  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  more  spirited  men,  and  in  it  the 
others  joined,  from  a  hope  of  relieving  their  mise¬ 
ries. 

With  feelings  such  as  these,  with  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  of  sufferings,  we  struggled  onwards.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  this  journey  my  mind  became 
unfit  for  any  minute  observation.  I  only  marked 
what  I  myself  was  forced  to  encounter.  How  I 
was  sustained  I  am  unable  to  conceive.  My  life 
was  misery.  Hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  had  de¬ 
prived  death  of  all  its  horrors.  My  present  suf¬ 
ferings  I  felt ;  what  death  was,  I  could  only  guess. 
“  I  will  endure  every  thing,  in  hope  of  living  to 
smooth  the  closing  years  of  my  mother’s  life,  and 
atone  for  my  unkindness.  Merciful  God  !  sup¬ 
port  me.  ”  These  ejaculations  were  always  the 
close  of  my  melancholy  musing  ;  after  which  I  felt 
a  new  invigoration,  though,  many  times,  my  reflec¬ 
tions  were  broken  short  by  scenes  of  horror  that 
came  in  my  way.  One,  in  particular,  I  found,  af¬ 
ter  I  came  home,  had  been  much  talked  of. 

After  we  had  gained  the  summit  of  Monte  del 
Castro,  and  were  descending,  I  was  roused  by  a 
crowd  of  soldiers.  My  curiosity  prompted  me  to 
go  to  it ;  I  knew  it  must  be  no  common  occur¬ 
rence  that  could  attract  their  sympathy.  Judge  of 
the  feelings  which  I  want  words  to  express.  In 
the  centre  lay  a  woman,  young  and  lovely,  though 
cold  in  death,  and  a  child,  apparently  about  six  or 
seven  months  old,  attempting  to  draw  support  from 
the  breast  of  its  dead  mother.  Tears  filled  every 
eye,  but  no  one  had  the  power  to  aid.  While  we 
stood  around,  gazing  on  the  interesting  object, 
then  on  each  other,  none  offered  to  speak,  each 
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heart  was  so  full.  At  length  one  of  General 
Moore’s  staff-officers  came  up,  and  desired  the  in¬ 
fant  to  be  given  to  him.  He  rolled  it  in  his  cloak, 
amidst  the  blessings  of  every  spectator.  Never 
shali  I  efface  the  benevolence  of  his  look  from  my 
heart,  when  he  said,  “  Unfortunate  infant,  you 
will  be  my  future  care.  ” 

From  the  few  remaining  waggons  we  had  been 
able  to  bring  with  us,  women  and  children,  who 
had  hitherto  sustained,  without  perishing,  all  our 
aggravated  sufferings,  were,  every  now  and  then, 
laid  out  upon  the  snow,  frozen  to  death.  An  old 
tattered  blanket,  or  some  other  piece  of  garment, 
was  all  the  burial  that  was  given  them.  The  sol¬ 
diers  who  perished  lay  uncovered,  until  the  next 
fall  of  snow,  or  heavy  drift,  concealed  their  bo¬ 
dies. 

Amidst  scenes  like  these,  we  arrived  at  Lugo. 
Here  we  were  to  have  obtained  two  days’  rest ; 
but  fate  was  not  yet  weary  of  enjoying  our  mise¬ 
ries.  On  our  arrival,  I  tried  all  in  my  power  to 
find  a  place  for  Donald.  The  best  I  could  find 
was  a  bake-house.  He  lay  down  in  one  of  the 
baking  troughs  ;  I  put  a  sack  over  him.  In  two 
minutes  the  steam  began  to  rise  out  of  the  trough 
in  a  continued  cloud  ;  he  fell  asleep,  and  I  went 
in  search  of  some  refreshment.  I  was  not  half  an 
hour  away,  when  I  returned  with  a  little  bread  ; 
he  was  still  asleep,  and  as  dry  as  a  bone  :  I  was 
wet  as  mire.  I  felt  inclined  more  than  once  to 
wake  him  ;  I  did  not,  but  lay  down  on  a  sack,  and 
fell  asleep.  I  awoke  before  him,  quite  dry.  There 
were  three  or  four  more,  lying  down  on  the  floor 
beside  me,  asleep.  My  haversack  had  been  rifled 
wliile  I  slept,  and  my  little  store  of  bread  was 
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gone.  It  was  vain  to  complain;  I  had  no  re¬ 
source.  Cautiously,  I  examined  those  around  me 
asleep,  but  found  nothing.  Again  I  sallied  forth  ; 
and,  to  my  great  joy,  I  saw  a  soldier  lying  unable 
to  rise,  he  was  so  drunk.  His  haversack  seemed 
pretty  full :  I  went  to  him,  and  found  in  it  a  large 
piece  of  beef,  and  some  bread.  I  scrupled  not  to 
appropriate  them  to  myself.  I  hastened  back  to 
Donald,  and  we  had  a  good  meal  together.  I  felt 
stronger,  and  Donald  was  in  better  spirits. 

The  bridges  between  Villa  Franca  and  Lugo 
had  been  imperfectly  destroyed.  The  French  made 
their  appearance  on  the  5th  of  January,  and  took 
up  a  position  opposite  to  our  rear  guard ;  a  small 
valley  only  dividing  them  from  it.  This  night  we 
remained  standing  in  the  fields  until  day  broke  ;  our 
arms  piled.  The  sky  was  one  continued  expanse 
of  stars  ;  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen,  and  the  frost  was 
most  intense.  Words  fail  me  to  express  what  we 
suffered  from  the  most  dreadful  cold.  We  alter¬ 
nately  went  to  the  calm  side  of  each  other,  to  be 
sheltered  from  the  wind.  In  this  manner,  when 
day  at  length  broke  upon  us,  we  had  retrograded 
over  two  fields,  from  the  spot  where  we  had  piled 
our  arms.  Many  had  lain  down,  through  the 
night,  overcome  by  sleep,  from  which  the  last 
trumpet  only  will  awaken  them. 

On  the  6th,  the  enemy  attacked  our  out-posts  ; 
but  were  received  by  our  fatigued  and  famished 
soldiers  with  as  much  bravery  as  if  they  had  passed 
the  night  in  comfortable  barracks.  They  repulsed 
the  French  in  every  assault.  The  sound  of  the 
battle  roused  our  drooping  hearts — “  Revenge  or 
death  !  ”  said  my  comrades,  a  savage  joy  glistening 
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in  their  eyes.  But  the  day  closed  without  any  at¬ 
tack  farther  on  either  side. 

On  the  7th  they  came  upon  us  again,  and  were 
more  quickly  repulsed  than  on  the  day  before. 
From  the  first  moment  of  the  attack,  and  as  long 
as  the  French  were  before  us,  discipline  was  re¬ 
stored,  and  the  officers  were  as  punctually  obeyed 
as  if  we  had  been  on  parade  at  home.  We  felt 
not  our  sufferings ;  so  anxious  were  we  to  end 
them  by  a  victory,  which  we  were  certain  of  ob¬ 
taining.  But  Soult  seemed  to  know  our  spirits 
better  than  our  own  commanders  ;  and,  after  these 
two  last  samples,  kept  a  respectful  distance.  We 
stood  to  our  arms  until  the  evening,  the  enemy  in 
front,  amidst  snow,  rain,  and  storms.  Fires  were 
then  lighted,  and  we  commenced  our  retreat  after 
dark. 

Before  our  reserve  left  Lugo,  general  orders 
were  issued,  warning  and  exhorting  us  to  keep  or¬ 
der,  and  to  march  together  ;  but,  alas  !  how  could 
men  observe  order  amidst  such  sufferings  1  or  men, 
whose  feet  were  naked  and  sore,  keep  up  with 
men  who,  being  more  fortunate,  had  better  shoes 
and  stronger  constitutions  ?  The  officers,  in  many 
points,  suffered  as  much  as  the  men.  I  have  seen 
officers  of  the  guards,  and  others,  worth  thousands, 
W'ith  pieces  of  old  blankets  wrapt  round  their  feet 
and  legs ;  the  men  pointing  at  them,  with  a  mali¬ 
cious  satisfaction,  saying,  “  There  goes  three  thou¬ 
sand  a-year ;  ”  or,  “  There  goes  the  prodigal  son, 
on  his  return  to  his  father,  cured  of  his  wanderings.” 
Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  sorrows,  there  was  a 
bitterness  of  spirit,  a  savageness  of  wit,  that  made 
a  jest  of  its  own  miseries. 

The  great  fault  of  our  soldiers,  at  this  time,  was 
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an  inordinate  desire  for  spirits  of  any  kind.  They 
sacrificed  their  life  and  safety  for  drink,  in  many 
ways  ;  for  they  lay  down  intoxicated  upon  the 
snow,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  death  ;  or,  staggering 
behind,  were  overtaken  and  cut  down  by  the  mer¬ 
ciless  French  soldiers :  the  most  favourable  event 
was  to  be  taken  prisoners.  So  great  was  their  pro¬ 
pensity  to  drown  their  misery  in  liquor,  that  we 
were  often  exposed  to  cold  and  rain  for  a  whole 
night,  in  order  that  we  might  be  kept  from  the 
wine  stores  of  a  neighbouring  town. 

Why  should  I  detain  the  reader  longer  on  our 
march  ? — every  day  of  which  was  like  the  day  that 
was  past,  save  in  our  inability  to  contend  with  our 
hardships. 

We  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  11th  January 
1809.  How  shall  I  describe  my  sensations  at  the 
first  sight  of  the  ocean !  I  felt  all  my  former  des¬ 
pondency  drop  from  my  mind.  My  galled  feet 
trode  lighter  on  the  icy  road.  Every  face  near  me 
seemed  to  brighten  up.  Britain  and  the  Sea  are 
two  words  which  cannot  be  disunited.  The  sea 
and  home  appeared  one  and  the  same.  We  were 
not  cast  down  at  there  being  no  transports  or  ships 
of  war  there.  They  had  been  ordered  to  Vigo, 
but  they  were  hourly  expected. 

On  the  13th,  the  French  made  their  appearance 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Mero.  They  took 
up  a  position  near  a  village  called  Perillo,  on  the 
left  flank,  and  occupied  the  houses  along  the  river. 
We  could  perceive  their  numbers  hourly  increasing. 

On  the  14th,  they  commenced  a  cannonade  on 
our  position  ;  but  our  artillery  soon  forced  them 
to  withdraw  their  guns,  and  fall  back.  On  this 
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day,  our  friends,  the  tars,  made  their  appearance;, 
and  all  was  bustle,  preparing  for  embarkation. 
The  whole  artillery  was  embarked,  save  seven  six- 
pounders  and  one  howitzer,  which  were  placed  in 
line,  and  four  Spanish  guns,  which  were  kept  as  a 
reserve.  Our  position  was  such,  that  we  could 
not  use  many  guns.  The  sick  and  dismounted 
cavalry  were  sent  on  board  with  all  expedition.  I 
supported  my  friend  Donald,  who  was  now  very 
weak,  and  almost  blind. 

On  my  return  to  the  camp,  I  witnessed  a  most 
moving  scene.  The  beach  was  covered  with  dead 
horses,  and  resounded  with  the  reports  of  the 
pistols  that  were  carrying  this  havoc  amongst  them. 
The  animals,  as  if  warned  by  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  fellows,  appeared  frantic,  neighed  and  screamed 
in  the  most  frightful  manner.  Many  broke  loose, 
and  galloped  alongst  the  beach,  with  their  manes 
erect,  and  their  mouths  wide  open. 

Our  preparations  continued  until  the  16th,  when 
every  thing  was  completed,  and  we  were  to  begin 
our  embarkation  at  four  o’clock.  About  mid-day 
we  were  all  under  arms,  when  intelligence  arrived 
that  the  French  were  advancing.  We  soon  per¬ 
ceived  them  pouring  down  upon  our  right  wing ; 
our  advanced  picquets  had  commenced  firing.  The 
right  had  a  bad  position ;  yet,  if  we  lost  it,  our 
ruin  was  inevitable.  Lord  William  Bentinck’s 
brigade,  composed  of  the  4th,  42d,  and  50th,  had 
the  honour  of  sustaining  it,  against  every  effort  of 
the  French,  although  the  latter  had  every  advan¬ 
tage  in  numbers  and  artillery.  They  commenced 
a  heavy  fire,  from  eleven  great  guns  placed  in  a 
most  favourable  manner  on  the  hill.  Two  strong 
columns  advanced,  on  the  right  wing ;  the  one 
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along  the  road,  the  other  skirting  its  edges  :  a  third 
advanced,  on  the  centre;  a  fourth  approached  slow¬ 
ly,  on  the  left ;  while  a  fifth  remained  half  way 
down  the  hill,  in  the  same  direction,  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  first  favourable  moment.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Sir  David  Baird  had  his  arm 
shattered.  The  space  between  the  two  lines  was 
much  intercepted  by  stone  walls  and  hedges.  It 
was  perceived  by  Sir  John  Moore,  as  the  two  lines 
closed,  that  the  French  extended  a  considerable 
way  beyond  the  right  flank  of  the  British  ;  and  a 
strong  body  of  them  were  seen  advancing  up  the 
valley,  to  turn  it.  One  half  of  the  fourth  was  or¬ 
dered  to  fall  back,  and  form  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  other  half.  This  was  done  as  correctly  as 
could  be  wished,  and  a  severe  flanking  fire  com¬ 
menced  upon  the  advancing  French.  The  50th, 
after  climbing  over  an  enclosure,  got  right  in  front 
of  the  French,  charged,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  village  Elvina.  In  this  charge  they  lost  Major 
Napier,  who  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner. 
Major  Stanhope  was  mortally  wounded.  Sir  John 
was  at  the  head  of  every  charge.  Every  thing 
was  done  under  his  own  eye.  “  Remember  E- 
gypt !  ”  said  he ;  and  the  42d  drove  all  before 
them,  as  the  gallant  50th  had  done.  The  Guards 
were  ordered  to  their  support.  Their  ammunition 
being  all  spent,  through  some  mistake,  they  were 
falling  back:  “  Ammunition  is  coming,  you  have 
your  bayonets,  ”  said  Sir  John.  This  was  enough  ; 
onwards  they  rushed,  overturning  every  thing. 
The  enemy  kept  up  their  hottest  fire  upon  the 
spot  where  they  were.  It  was  at  this  moment  Sir 
John  received  his  death-wound.  He  was  borne 
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off  the  field  by  six  soldiers  of  the  42d,  and  the 
Guards.  We  now  advanced  to  the  support  of  the 
right,  led  by  Lord  Paget.  Colonel  Beckwith, 
with  the  Rifle  corps,  pushed  all  before  him,  and 
nearly  took  one  of  their  cannon  ;  but  a  very  supe¬ 
rior  column  forced  him  to  retire.  Lord  Paget, 
however,  repulsed  this  column,  and  dispersed  every 
thing  before  him  ;  when,  the  left  wing  of  the 
French  being  quite  exposed,  they  withdrew  and 
attacked  our  centre,  under  Mannington  and  Leith  ; 
but  this  position  being  good,  they  were  easily  re¬ 
pulsed.  They  likewise  failed  in  every  attempt  on 
our  left.  A  body  of  them  had  got  possession  of 
a  village  on  the  road  to  Betanzos,  and  continued 
to  fire,  under  cover  of  it,  till  dislodged  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Nicholls.  Shortly  after  this,  night 
put  a  period  to  the  battle  of  Corunna. 

At  ten  o’clock,  General  Hope  ordered  the  army 
to  march  off  the  field  by  brigades,  leaving  strong 
picquets  to  guard  the  embarkation.  I  remained 
in  the  rear-guard,  commanded  by  Major-General 
Beresford,  occupying  the  lines  in  front  of  Corunna. 
We  had  made  great  fires,  afffd  a  few  of  the  freshest 
of  our  men  were  left  to  keep  them  up,  and  run 
round  them,  to  deceive  the  enemy. 

At  dawn  there  was  little  to  embark,  save  the 
rear-guard  and  the  reserve,  commanded  by  Major- 
General  Hill,  who  had  occupied  a  promontory  be¬ 
hind  Corunna.  We  were  scarcely  arrived  on  the 
beach,  ere  the  French  began  to  fire  upon  the  trans¬ 
ports  in  the  harbour,  from  the  heights  of  St  Lu¬ 
cia.  Then  all  became  a  scene  of  confusion.  Se¬ 
veral  of  the  masters  of  the  transports  cut  their 
cables.  Four  of  the  transports  ran  ashore.  Not 
having  time  to  get  them  oil',  vvc  were  forced  to 
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burn  them.  The  ships  of  war  soon  silenced  the 
French  guns,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  them.  There 
was  no  regularity  in  our  taking  the  boats.  The 
transport  that  I  got  to,  had  part  of  seven  regiments 
on  board. 

The  Spaniards  are  a  courageous  people :  the 
women  waved  their  handkerchiefs  to  us  from  the 
rocks,  whilst  the  men  manned  the  batteries  a* 
gainst  the  French,  to  cover  our  embarkation.  Un¬ 
mindful  of  themselves,  they  braved  a  superior 
enemy,  to  assist  a  friend  who  was  unable  to  afford 
them  further  relief,  whom  they  had  no  prospect 
of  ever  seeing  again. 

Secure  within  the  wooden  walls,  bad  as  our 
condition  was,  I  felt  comparatively  happy  in  being 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  on  board  the  same  vessel  with 
Donald.  In  relieving  his  wants,  I  felt  less  my 
own,  and  was  less  teased  by  the  wit  and  ribaldry 
of  my  fellow-sufferers  ;  who,  now  that  they  were 
regularly  served  with  provisions,  and  exempt  from 
the  fatigues  of  marching  and  the  miseries  of  cold, 
were  as  happy,  in  their  rags  and  full  bellies,  as 
any  men  in  England. 

For  two  days  after  we  came  on  board,  I  felt  the 
most  severe  pains  through  my  whole  body :  the 
change  was  so  great,  from  the  extreme  cold  of  the 
winter  nights,  which  we  had  passed  almost  with¬ 
out  covering,  to  the  suffocating  heat  of  a  crowded 
transport.  This  was  not  the  most  disagreeable 
part  :  vermin  began  to  abound.  We  had  not  been 
without  them  in  our  march :  but  now  we  had 
dozens  for  one  we  had  then.  In  vain  we  killed 
them  ;  they  appeared  to  increase  from  the  ragged 
and  dirty  clothes,  of  which  we  had  no  means  of 
freeing  ourselves.  Complaint  was  vain.  Many 
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were  worse  than  myself :  I  had  escaped  without 
a  wound  ;  and,  thank  God  !  though  I  had  not  a 
shirt  upon  my  back,  I  had  my  health,  after  the 
two  first  days,  as  well  as  ever  I  had  it. 

On  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day  after  our  em¬ 
barkation,  I  was  condoling  with  Donald,  who  was 
now  quite  blind.  “  I  will  never  be  a  soldier  a- 
gain,  O  Thomas  !  I  will  be  nothing  but  Donald 
the  blind  man.  Had  I  been  killed, — if  you  had 
left  me  to  die  in  Spain, — it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  have  lain  still  in  a  wreath  of  snow,  than 
be,  ail  my  life,  a  blind  beggar,  a  burden  on  my 
friends.  Oh  !  if  it  would  please  God  to  take  my 
life  from  me  !  ” — “  Land  a  head  !  Old  England 
once  again  !  ”  was  called  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Donald  burst  into  tears :  “  I  shall  never  see  Scot¬ 
land  again  ;  it  is  me  that  is  the  poor  dark  man  ! 

A  hundred  ideas  rushed  upon  my  mind,  and  over¬ 
came  me.  Donald  clasped  me  to  his  breast ; — 
our  tears  flowed  uninterrupted. 

We  anchored  that  same  day  at  Plymouth,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  land  :  Our  Colonel  kept  us 
on  board  until  we  got  new  clothing.  Upon  our 
landing,  the  people  came  round  us,  showing  all 
manner  of  kindness,  carrying  the  lame  and  leading 
the  blind.  We  were  received  into  every  house  as 
if  we  had  been  their  own  relations.  How  proud 
did  I  feel  to  belong  to  such  a  people. 

We  were  marched  to  Ashford  barracks,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  where  we  remained  from  the  month 
of  February,  1809,  until  we  were  marched  to 
Gosport  camp,  where  the  army  was  forming  for  a 
secret  expedition.  During  the  five  weeks  we  lay 
in  camp,  Donald  joined  us  in  good  health  and 
spirits.  All  the  time  I  lay  at  Ashford,  I  had  let- 
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ters  regularly  from  my  mother,  which  whiled  a 
way  the  time. 


We  sailed  from  the  Downs  on  the  28th  of 
July,  and  reached  Flushing  in  thirty  hours,  where 
we  landed  without  opposition.  Our  regiment  was 
the  first  that  disembarked.  We  were  brigaded, 
alongst  with  the  68th  and  85th  regiments,  under 
the  command  of  Major-General  De  Rollenburgh. 
Here,  again,  as  in  South  America,  I  was  forced 
to  work  in  the  trenches,  in  forming  the  batteries 
against  Flushing. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  August,  the  French 
sallied  out  upon  our  works,  but  were  quickly 
forced  back,  with  great  loss.  They  were  so  drunk, 
many  of  them,  that  they  could  not  defend  them¬ 
selves  ;  neither  could  they  run  away :  we,  in  fact, 
gave  up  the  pursuit ;  our  hearts  would  not  allow 
us  to  kill  such  helpless  wretches,  a  number  of 
whom  could  not  even  ask  for  mercy. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  we  had  a  dreadful 
storm  of  thunder  and  rain.  At  the  same  time, 
the  French  Governor  opened  the  sluices,  and  broke 
down  the  sea-dikes,  when  the  water  poured  in 
upon  us,  and  we  were  forced  to  leave  the  trenches. 
However,  on  the  13th,  in  the  evening,  we  com¬ 
menced  a  dreadful  fire  upon  the  town,  from  the 
batteries,  and  vessels  in  the  harbour,  which  threw 
bombs  and  rockets  on  one  side,  whilst  the  bat¬ 
teries  plycd  them  with  round-shot  on  the  other. 
I  was  stunned  and  bewildered  by  the  noise ;  the 
bursting  of  bombs  and  falling  of  chimneys,  all  add¬ 
ing  to  the  incessant  roar  of  the  artillery.  The 
smoke  of  the  burning  houses  and  guns,  formed  al- 
f  2 
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together  a  scene  not  to  be  remembered  but  with 
horror,  which  was  increased,  at  every  cessation 
from  firing  (which  was  very  short),  by  the  pierc¬ 
ing  shrieks  of  the  inhabitants,  the  wailings  of  dis¬ 
tress,  and  howling  of  dogs.  The  impression  was 
such  as  can  never  be  effaced.  After  night  fell, 
the  firing  ceased,  save  from  the  mortar  batteries. 
The  noise  was  not  so  dreadful :  the  eye  was  now 
the  sense  that  conveyed  horror  to  the  mind.  The 
enemy  had  set  fire  to  Old  Flushing,  whilst  the 
New  Town  was.  kept  burning  by  the  shells  and 
rockets.  The  dark  flare  of  the  burning,  the  re¬ 
flection  on  the  water  and  sky,  made  all  the  space, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  appear  an  abyss  of 
fire.  The  faint  tracts  of  the  bombs,  and  luminous 
train  of  the  rockets,  darting  towards,  and  falling 
into  the  flames,  conveyed  an  idea  to  my  mind  so 
appalling,  that  I  turned  away  and  shuddered. 

This  night,  our  regiment  was  advanced  a  good 
way  in  front,  upon  a  sea-dike,  through  which  the 
enemy  had  made  a  cut,  to  let  the  water  in  upon 
our  works.  Towards  midnight,  when  the  tide  was 
ebb,  Colonel  Pack  made  a  sally  into  one  of  the 
enemy’s  batteries.  We  crossed  the  cut  in  silence  ; 
Colonel  Pack  entered  first,  and  struck  off  the  sen¬ 
tinel’s  head  at  one  blow.  We  spiked  their  guns, 
after  a  severe  brush.  At  the  commencement,  as 
I  leaped  into  the  works,  an  officer  seized  my  fire¬ 
lock  before  I  could  recover  my  balance,  and  was 
in  the  act  to  cut  me  down  ;  the  sword  was  de¬ 
scending,  when  the  push  of  a  bayonet  forced  him 
to  the  ground.  It  was  Donald,  who  fell  upon  us 
both.  I  extricated  myself  as  soon  as  possible, 
rose,  and  fell  to  work  ;  there  was  no  time  to  con¬ 
gratulate.  The  enemy  had  commenced  a  heavy 
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fire  upon  us,  and  we  were  forced  to  retire  with 
forty  prisoners.  We  lost  a  great  number  of  men 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  Donald  was  a- 
mongst  the  latter,  but  joined  in  the  morning. 

Next  morning,  Monnet  surrendered,  and  we 
marched  into  Flushing,  scarce  a  house  of  which  had 
escaped  ;  all  was  a  scene  of  death  and  desolation. 

The  wet  and  fatigue  of  the  last  few  days  had 
made  me  ill.  I  was  scarce  able  to  stand,  yet  I 
did  not  report  myself  sick.  I  thought  it  would 
wear  off.  Next  night  I  was  upon  guard.  The 
night  was  clear  and  chill  ;  a  thin  white  vapour 
seemed  to  extend  around  as  far  as  I  could  see  ; 
the  only  parts  free  from  it  were  the  sand  heights. 
It  covered  the  low  place  where  we  lay,  and  was 
such  as  you  see  early  in  the  morning,  before  the 
sun  is  risen,  but  more  dense.  I  felt  very  uncom¬ 
fortable  in  it ;  my  two  hours  I  thought  never  would 
expire  ;  I  could  not  breathe  with  freedom.  Next 
morning  I  was  in  a  burning  fever,  at  times;  at  other 
times,  trembling  and  chilled  with  cold  :  I  was  unfit 
to  rise,  or  walk  upon  my  feet.  The  surgeon  told  me, 
I  had  taken  the  country  disorder.  I  was  sent  to 
the  hospital ;  my  disease  was  the  same  as  that  of 
which  hundreds  were  dying.  My  spirits  never 
left  me  a  ray  of  hope  would  break  in  upon  me, 
the  moment  I  got  ease,  between  the  attacks  of 
this  most  severe  malady. 

I  was  sent,  with  many  others,  to  Braeburnlees, 
where  I  remained  eight  weeks  ill — very  ill  indeed. 
All  the  time  I  was  in  the  hospital,  my  soul  was 
oppressed  by  the  distresses  of  my  fellow-sufferers, 
and  shocked  at  the  conduct  of  the  hospital  men. 
Often  have  I  seen  them  fighting  over  the  expiring 
bodies  of  the  patients,  their  eyes  not  yet  closed  in 
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death,  for  articles  of  apparel  that  two  had  seized  at 
once :  cursing  and  oaths  mingling  with  the  dying 
groans  and  prayers  of  the  poor  sufferers.  How 
dreadful  to  think,  as  they  were  carried  from  each 
side  of  me,  it  might  be  my  turn  next  !  There  was 
none  to  comfort,  none  to  give  a  drink  of  water, 
with  a  pleasant  countenance.  I  had  now  time  to 
reflect  with  bitterness  on  my  past  conduct;  here 
I  learned  the  value  of  a  parent’s  kindness. 

I  had  been  unable  to  write  since  my  illness,  and 
I  longed  to  tell  my  mother  where  I  was,  that  I 
might  hear  from  her.  I  crawled  along  the  wall  of 
the  hospital  to  the  door,  to  see  if  I  could  find  one 
more  convalescent  than  myself,  to  bring  me  paper. 
I  could  not  trust  the  hospital  men  with  the  money. 
To  see  the  face  of  heaven,  and  breathe  the  pure 
air,  was  a  great  inducement  to  this  difficult  exer¬ 
tion.  I  feebly,  and  with  anxious  joy,  pusiied  up 
the  door !  horrid  moment,  dreadful  sight !  Donald 
lay  upon  the  barrow,  at  the  stair-head,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  to  the  dead  room  ;  his  face  was  uncovered, 
and  part  of  his  body  naked.  The  light  forsook  my 
eyes,  I  became  dreadfully  sick,  and  fell  upon  the 
body.  When  I  recovered  again,  there  was  a  va¬ 
cancy  of  thought,  and  incoherence  of  ideas,  that 
remained  with  me  for  some  time  ;  and  it  was  long 
before  I  could  open  a  door  without  feeling  an  un¬ 
pleasant  sensation. 

When  I  became  convalescent,  I  soon  recovered 
my  wonted  health.  The  regiment  arrived  at  Brae- 
burnlees  upon  Christmas  day  ;  and  I  commenced 
my  duties  as  a  soldier.  By  the  death  of  Donald, 
I  had  again  become  a  solitary  individual  ;  nor  did 
I  again  form  a  friendship,  while  we  lay  here,  which 
was  until  May  1810;  at  which  time  we  got  the 
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route  for  Deal.  We  remained  there  until  the 
month  of  September,  when  an  order  came  for  a 
draught  of  600  men,  for  service  in  Portugal ;  of 
which  number  I  was  one. 


There  were  six  companies,  of  100  men  each, 
embarked  in  two  frigates  ;  300  in  each.  I  was  on 
board  the  Melpomene. 

During  the  six  days’  sail  to  Lisbon  my  thoughts 
were  not  the  most  agreeable.  I  was  on  my  way 
to  that  country  in  which  I  had  already  suffered  so 
much.  My  health  was  good,  but  my  spirits  were 
very  low  ;  I  could  not  yet  bring  myself  to  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  other  men,  so  as  to  feel  pleasure  in 
their  amusements.  I  found  it  necessary  to  hu¬ 
mour  them  in  many  things,  and  be  obliging  to  all. 
I  was  still  called  saucy,  and  little  courted  by  my 
comrades  to  join  them.  I  had  changed  my  bed¬ 
fellow  more  than  once  ;  they  not  liking  my  dry 
manner  as  they  called  it. 

On  the  seventh  day  after  leaving  Deal,  we  were 
landed  at  Blackhorse  Square,  Lisbon,  amidst  the 
shouts  of  the  inhabitants.  We  were  marched  to 
the  top  of  the  town,  and  billeted  in  a  convent. 
A  good  many  were  billeted  in  the  town,  the  con¬ 
vent  being  not  large  enough  to  contain  us.  I  was 
billeted  upon  a  cook-shop. 

Two  years  before,  while  encamped  before  Lisbon, 
I  had  often  wished  to  enter  the  town  ;  now,  I  as  ar¬ 
dently  wished  to  leave  it.  I  was  sickened  every  hour 
of  the  day  with  the  smell  of  garlic  and  oil.  Every 
thing  there  is  fried  in  oil  that  will  fry  :  Oil  and 
garlic  is  their  universal  relish.  Cleanliness  they 
have  not  the  least  conception  of.  The  town  is  a 
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dunghill  from  end  to  end  ;  their  principal  squares 
are  not  even  free  from  heaps  of  filth.  You  may 
make  a  shift  to  walk  by  the  side  of  the  streets, 
with  clean  shoes;  but  cross  one,  if  you  dare.  I  in¬ 
quired  at  one  of  our  regiment,  who  had  been  left 
sick,  if  they  had  any  scavengers  ?  “  Yes,  ”  said  he, 
“they  have  one.”  He  will  have  a  great  many 
under  him  ?  ”  “  None.  ”  “  What  folly  to  have  only 
one  to  such  a  city  !  ”  “  And  that  one,  only  when 

lie  may  please  to  come.”  “  You  joke  with  me.” 
“  No,  I  don’t :  The  rain  is  their  street- cleaner  ;  he 
wall  he  here  soon  ;  there  will  he  clean  streets  while 
he  remains;  then,  they  prepare  work  for  him  again.” 

To  my  great  joy,  we  paraded  in  the  grand 
square,  on  the  seventh  day  after  our  arrival,  and 
marched  ir.  sections,  to  the  music  of  our  bugles,  to 
join  the  army  ;  having  got  our  camp  equipments, 
consisting  of  a  camp- kettle  and  hill-hook,  to  every 
six  men  ;  a  blanket,  a  canteen,  and  haversack,  to 
each  man.  Orders  had  been  given,  that  each 
soldier,  on  iiis  march,  should  carry  alongst  with 
him  three  days’  provision.  Our  mess  of  six,  cast 
lots  who  should  he  cook  the  first  day,  as  we  were 
to  carry  the  kettle  day  about :  the  lot  fell  to  me. 
My  knapsack  contained  two  shirts,  two  pair  of 
stockings,  one  pair  overalls,  two  shoe-brushes,  a 
shaving  box,  one  pair  spare  shoes,  and  a  few  other 
articles ;  my  great-coat  and  blanket  above  the 
knapsack ;  my  canteen  with  water  was  slung  over 
my  shoulder,  on  one  side ;  my  haversack,  with 
bpef  and  bread,  on  the  oilier  ;  sixty  round  of  ball- 
cartridge,  and  the  camp-kettle  above  all. 

I  was  now  well  broke  down,  by  what  I  had 
been  in  my  first  campaign  with  Moore.  How  dif- 
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ferent  was  Tom,  marching  to  school  with  his 
satchel  on  his  back,  from  Tom,  with  his  musket 
and  kitt ;  *  a  private  soldier,  an  atom  of  an  army, 
unheeded  by  all  ;  his  comforts  sacrificed  to  ambi¬ 
tion,  his  untimely  death  talked  of  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  only  counted  in  the  gross  with  hun¬ 
dreds,  without  a  sigh  ! 

We  halted,  on  the  first  night,  at  a  palace  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  called  Safrea, 
where  we  were  joined  by  the  Honourable  Henry 
Cadogan,  our  Colonel.  Next  day,  the  14th  Octo¬ 
ber  1810,  we  joined  the  army  at  Sabral  de  Monte 
.Agraco,  a  small  town  surrounded  by  hills.  On 
the  front  is  a  hill,  called  by  our  men  Windmill 
Hill ,  from  a  number  of  windmills  which  were 
upon  it ;  in  the  rear,  another  they  called  Gallows 
Hill ,  from  a  gibbet  standing  there. 

We  had  not  been  three  hours  in  the  town,  and 
were  busy  cooking,  when  the  alarm  sounded. 
There  were  nine  British,  and  three  Portuguese 
regiments  in  the  town.  We  were  all  drawn  up, 
and  remained  under  arms  ;  expecting,  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  receive  the  enemy,  whose  skirmishers 
covered  Windmill  Hill.  In  about  an  hour  the 
light  companies  of  all  the  regiments  were  ordered 
out,  alongst  with  the  71st.  Colonel  Cadogan  cal¬ 
led  to  us,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  “  My  lads,  this  is 
the  first  affair  I  have  ever  been  in  with  you ;  show 
me  what  you  can  do,  now  or  never.  We  gave  a 
hurra,  and  advanced  up  the  hill,  'driving  their  ad¬ 
vanced  skirmishers  before  us,  until  about  half-way 
up,  when  we  commenced  a  heavy  fire,  and  were 
as  hotly  received.  In  the  meantime  the  rcmain- 


*  Kitt,  a  term  for  a  soldier’s  necessaries. 
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ing  regiments  evacuated  tlie  town.  The  enemy 
pressed  so  hard  upon  us,  we  were  forced  to  make 
the  best  of  our  way  down  the  hill,  and  were  close¬ 
ly  followed  by  the  French,  through  the  town,  up 
Gallows  Hill.  We  got  behind  a  mud  wall,  and 
kept  our  ground  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts. 
Here  we  lay  upon  our  arms  all  night. 

Next  morning,  by  day-break,  there  was  not  a 
Frenchman  to  be  seen.  As  soon  as  the  sun  was 
fairly  up,  we  advanced  into  the  town,  and  began 
a  search  for  provisions,  which  were  now  become 
very  scarce  ;  and,  to  our  great  joy,  found  a  large 
store-house  full  of  dry  fish,  flour,  rice,  and  sugar, 
besides  bales  of  cloth.  All  now  became  bustle 
and  mirth  ;  fires  were  kindled,  and  every  man  be¬ 
came  a  cook.  Scones  *  were  the  order  of  the 
day.  Neither  flour  nor  sugar  were  wanting, 
and  the  water  was  plenty ;  so  I  fell  to  bake 
myself  a  flour  scone.  Mine  was  mixed  and 
laid  upon  the  fire,  and  I,  hungry  enough,  watch¬ 
ing  it.  Though  neither  neat  nor  comely,  I 
was  anticipating  the  moment  when  it  would  be 
eatable.  Scarce  was  it  warm,  ere  the  bugle 
sounded  to  arms.  Then  was  the  joy  that  reigned 
a  moment  before,  turned  to  execrations.  I  snatch¬ 
ed  my  scone  off  the  fire,  raw  as  it  was,  put  it  into 
my  haversack,  and  formed.  We  remained  under 
arms  until  dark ;  and  then  took  up  our  old  quar¬ 
ters  upon  Gallows  Hill,  where  I  ate  my  raw  scone, 
sweetly  seasoned  by  hunger.  In  our  advance  to 
the  town,  we  were  much  entertained  by  some  of 
our  men  who  had  got  over  a  wall,  the  day  before, 
when  the  enemy  were  in  the  rear;  and,  now,  were 


*  Thin  flat  cakes. 
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put  to  their  shifts  to  get  over  again,  and  scarce 
could  make  it  out. 

Next  morning,  the  French  advanced  to  a  mud 
wall,  about  forty  yards  in  front  of  the  one  we  lay 
behind.  It  rained  heavily  this  day,  and  there  was 
very  little  firing.  During  the  night  we  received 
orders  to  cover  the  bugle  and  tartans  of  our  bon¬ 
nets  with  black  crape,  which  had  been  served  out 
to  us  during  the  day,  and  to  put  on  our  great¬ 
coats.  Next  morning  the  French,  seeing  us  thus, 
thought  we  had  retired,  and  left  Portuguese  to 
guard  the  heights.  With  dreadful  shouts,  they 
leaped  over  that  wall  before  which  they  had  stood, 
when  guarded  by  British.  We  were  scarce  able 
to  withstand  their  fury.  To  retreat  was  impos¬ 
sible  ;  all  behind  being  ploughed  land,  rendered 
deep  by  the  rain.  There  was  not  a  moment  to 
hesitate.  To  it  we  fell,  pell-mell,  French  and 
British  mixed  together.  It  was  a  trial  of  strength 
in  single  combat ;  every  man  had  his  opponent, 
many  had  two.  I  got  one  up  to  the  wall,  on  the 
point  of  my  bayonet.  He  was  unhurt :  I  would 
have  spared  him  :  but  he  would  not  spare  himself. 
Fie  cursed  and  defied  me,  nor  ceased  to  attack  my 
life,  until  he  fell,  pierced  by  my  bayonet.  His 
breath  died  away  in  a  curse  and  menace.  This 
was  the  work  of  a  moment :  I  was  compelled  to 
this  extremity.  I  was  again  attacked,  but  my  an¬ 
tagonist  fell,  pierced  by  a  random  shot.  We  soon 
forced  them  to  retire  over  the  wall,  cursing  their 
mistake.  At  this  moment,  I  stood  gasping  for 
breath ;  not  a  shoe  on  my  feet :  my  bonnet  had 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Unmindful  of  my  situation, 
I  followed  the  enemy  over  the  wall.  We  pursued 
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them  about  a  mile,  and  then  fell  back  to  the  scene 
of  our  struggle.  It  was  covered  with  dead  and 
wounded,  bonnets  and  shoes  trampled  and  stuck 
in  the  mud.  I  recovered  a  pair  of  shoes  :  whe¬ 
ther  they  had  been  mine  or  not,  I  cannot  tell ;  they 
were  good. 

Here  I  first  got  any  plunder.  A  French  soldier 
lay  upon  the  ground  dead ;  lie  had  fallen  back¬ 
wards  ;  his  hat  had  fallen  off  his  head,  which  was 
kept  up  by  his  knapsack.  I  struck  the  hat  with 
my  foot,  and  felt  it  rattle ;  seized  it  in  a  moment, 
and,  in  the  lining,  found  a  gold  watch  and  silver 
crucifix.  I  kept  them,  as  I  had  as  good  a  right 
to  them  as  any  other.  Yet  they  were  not  valu¬ 
able  in  my  estimation.  At  this  time,  life  was  held 
by  so  uncertain  a  tenure,  and  my  comforts  were  so 
scanty,  that  I  would  have  given  the  watch  for  a 
good  meal  and  a  dry  shirt.  There  was  not  a  dry 
stitch  on  my  back  at  the  time,  nor  for  the  next 
two  days. 

In  a  short  time  the  French  sent  in  a  flag  of 
truce,  for  leave  to  carry  off  their  wounded,  which 
was  granted.  They  advanced  to  their  old  ground, 
and  we  lay  looking  at  each  other  for  three  days  ; 
the  two  first  of  which  the  rain  never  ceased  to 
pour ;  the  third  day  was  good  and  dry.  During 
this  time,  the  French  withdrew  their  lines,  and 
left  only  picquets. 

On  the  third  day,  an  officer  and  twelve  men 
went  to  the  wall,  as  the  French  sentinels  were  be¬ 
come  very  remiss.  He  looked  over,  and  saw  a 
picquet  of  fifty  men,  playing  cards,  and  amusing 
themselves.  Our  party  levelled  their  muskets, 
and  gave  them  a  volley.  They  took  to  their 
heels,  officers  and  all.  There  was  no  further  at* 
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tack  made  that  day ;  and  we  retired  behind  the 
line  of  batteries,  at  night,  quite  worn  out  with 
hunger  and  fatigue. 

For  five  nights  I  had  never  been  in  bed,  and, 
during  good  part  of  that  time,  it  had  rained  hard. 
We  were  upon  ploughed  land,  which  was  ren¬ 
dered  so  soft,  that  we  sunk  over  the  shoes  at 
every  step.  The  manner  in  which  I  passed  the 
night  was  thus  :  I  placed  my  canteen  upon  the 
ground,  put  my  knapsack  above,  and  sat  upon  it, 
supporting  my  head  upon  my  hands  ;  my  musket, 
between  my  knees,  resting  upon  my  shoulder,  and 
my  blanket  over  all, — ready  to  start,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  at  the  least  alarm.  The  nights  were  chill  : 
indeed,  in  the  morning,  I  was  so  stiff,  I  could  not 
stand  or  move  with  ease  for  some  time  ;  my  legs 
were  benumbed  to  the  knees.  I  was  completely 
wet  three  nights  out  of  the  five.  A  great  number 
of  the  men  took  the  fever  and  ague,  after  we 
retired  behind  the  lines.  I  was  not  a  whit  the 
worse. 

On  our  arrival  behind  the  lines,  our  brigade, 
consisting  of  the  50th,  71st,  and  92d,  command¬ 
ed  by  Major-General  Sir  William  Erskine,  was 
quartered  in  a  small  village,  called  Sabreira.  Out- 
first  care  was  to  place  out-posts  and  sentinels  be¬ 
tween  the  batteries,  about  twenty  yards  distant 
from  each  other.  We  communicated  with  the 
foot  guards,  on  our  right,  and  the  Brunswick  in¬ 
fantry,  on  our  left.  Those  off  duty  were  em¬ 
ployed  throwing  up  batteries  and  breast-works, 
or  breaking  up  the  roads.  The  day  after  we  fell 
into  the  lines,  the  French  placed  sentinels  in 
front  of  us,  without  any  dispute.  There  was  a 
small  valley  and  stream  of  water  between  us. 
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We  remained  thus,  for  five  weeks  ;  every  day, 
when  off  duty,  forming  defensive  works,  or 
breaking  up  the  roads ;  it  being  a  place  that  no 
army  could  pass,  save  upon  the  highway,  Hie 
advanced  picquet  of  the  French  lay  in  a  wind¬ 
mill  ;  ours,  consisting  of  one  captain,  two  sub¬ 
alterns,  and  400  men,  in  a  small  village.  There 
was  only  a  distance  of  about  150  yards  between 
us.  We  learned  from  the  deserters,  that  the 
French  were  much  in  want  of  provisions.  To 
provoke  them,  our  sentinels,  at  times,  would  fix 
a  biscuit  to  the  point  of  their  bayonets,  and  pre¬ 
sent  to  them.  One  day  the  French  had  a  bullock, 
in  endeavouring  to  kill  which,  their  butcher 
missed  his  blow,  and  the  animal  ran  off  right  into 
our  lines.  The  French  looked  so  foolish,  we 
hurraed  at  them,  secured  the  bullock,  brought 
him  in  front,  killed  him  in  style.  They  looked 
on,  but  dared  not  approach  to  seize  him.  Shortly 
after,  an  officer  and  four  men  came  with  a  flag  of 
truce,  and  supplicated  in  the  most  humble  man¬ 
ner  for  the  half  of  the  bullock,  which  they  got  for 
godsake. 

On  the  evening  of  the  14th  November,  the 
French  made  their  outposts  stronger  than  they 
had  yet  been,  and  kindled  great  fires  after  dark. 
We  were  all  under  arms  an  hour  before  day,  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  attacked ;  but,  when  the  day 
dawned,  there  was  not  a  Frenchman  to  be  seen. 
As  soon  as  the  sun  was  up,  we  set  off  after  them. 

When  we  arrived  at  Sobral,  we  found  a  great 
number  of  our  men,  who  had  been  wounded  on 
the  14th  and  15th  October,  besides  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  French  wounded  and  sick.  We  were 
told  by  our  men,  that  the  weakly  men,  and  the 
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baggage  of  the  French  army,  had  been  sent  off 
eight  days  before.  We  were  halted  at  Sobral, 
until  provisions  came  up ;  when  three  days’  al¬ 
lowance  was  served  out  to  each  man.  We  again 
commenced  our  advance.  The  weather  was  very 
bad  ;  it  rained  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  with¬ 
out  intermission.  On  the  fourth  day,  we  took 
about  100  prisoners,  who  had  concealed  them¬ 
selves  in  a  wood. 

This  retreat  brought  to  my  mind  the  Corunna 
race.  We  could  not  advance  one  hundred  yards, 
without  seeing  dead  soldiers  of  the  enemy  stretch¬ 
ed  upon  the  road,  or  at  a  little  distance  from  it, 
who  had  lain  down  to  die,  unable  to  proceed 
through  hunger  and  fatigue.  We  could  not  pity 
them,  miserable  as  they  were.  Their  retreat  re¬ 
sembled  more  that  of  famished  wolves  than  men. 
Murder  and  devastation  marked  their  way  ;  every 
house  was  a  sepulchre,  a  cabin  of  horrors  !  Our 
soldiers  used  to  wonder  why  the  Frenchmen  were 
not  swept  by  heaven  from  the  earth,  when  they 
witnessed  their  cruelties.  In  a  small  town  called 
Safrea,  I  saw  twelve  dead  bodies  lying  in  one 
house  upon  the  floor  ! — Every  house  contained 
traces  of  their  wanton  barbarity.  Often  has  a 
shade  of  doubt  crossed  my  mind,  when  reading 
the  accounts  of  former  atrocities  ;  often  would  I 
think — they  are  exaggerated — thank  God  jve  live 
in  more  civilized  times.  How  dreadfully  were 
my  doubts  removed !  I  cease  to  describe,  lest  I 
raise  doubts  similar  to  my  own. 

At  this  time,  I  got  a  distaste  I  could  never  over¬ 
come.  A  few  of  us  went  into  a  wine-store,  where 
there  was  a  large  tun,  with  a  ladder  to  get  to  the 
g  2 
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top,  in  which  was  a  hole  about  two  feet  square. 
There  was  not  much  wine  in  it,  so  we  buckled 
our  canteen  straps  together,  until  a  camp-kettle 
attached  to  them  reached  the  liquor.  We  drew 
it  up  once — we  all  drank  :  down  it  went  again — 
it  got  entangled  with  something  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tun — a  candle  was  lowered ; — to  our  great 
disappointment,  the  corpse  of  a  French  soldier  lay 
upon  the  bottom  !  Sickness  came  upon  me  ;  aDd, 
for  a  long  time  afterwards,  I  shuddered  at  the 
sight  of  red  wine.  The  Portuguese  soldiers  never 
would  drink  red  wine,  if  white  could  be  got. 
When  I  asked  the  reason,  their  reply  was,  they 
knew  how  it  was  made. 

We  continued  our  pursuit,  every  day  taking 
more  or  less  prisoners,  who  were  unable  to  keep 
up  with  the  main  army,  until  we  came  in  front  of 
Santarem.  Here  we  piled  arms  upon  the  sandy 
ground ;  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the 
heights.  Colonel  Cadogan  made  the  smartest  of 
the  men  run  races,  in  front,  for  rum.  From  this 
sport,  we  were  suddenly  called  to  form  line  for 
attack  :  but  the  French  position  was  too  strong 
for  us.  By  this  time  it  was  quite  dark,  and  we 
had  a  large  plain  to  cross,  to  a  village  where  we 
were  to  halt  all  night.  In  our  march  we  were 
put  into  confusion,  and  a  good  number  of  the  men 
knocked  over,  by  a  flock  of  goats,  of  which  we 
caught  a  few,  which  made  a  delicious  supper  for 
us.  On  our  arrival  at  the  village,  we  were  forced 
to  break  up  the  doors,  as  the  inhabitants  would 
not  let  us  in. 

Next  morning  was  very  wet.  The  following 
evening,  we  halted  at  a  village  ;  but  two  Portu¬ 
guese  regiments  had  been  before  us,  and  swept 
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all  away.  We  sent  out  parties  to  forage,  and  got 
some  Indian  corn,  which  we  ground  ourselves,  at 
a  mill,  the  inhabitants  having  all  lied.  We  were 
then  quartered  in  a  convent  in  Alcanterina,  where 
we  lay  from  the  beginning  of  December  until  5th 
March  1811.  Provisions  were  very  scarce.  Fa¬ 
tigue  parties  were  sent  out  every  day,  for  Indian 
corn  and  pot-herbs.  We  had  beef ;  but  we  could 
not  subsist  upon  beef  alone,  which  was  seldom 
good,  being  far  driven,  very  tough,  and  lean.  An 
accident  procured  us  a  short  relief;  some  of  our 
men,  amusing  themselves  in  piercing  the  ceiling, 
with  their  bayonets,  discovered  a  trap-door,  and 
found  a  great  concealed  store  of  food  and  valuables. 
We  fared  well  while  it  lasted.  Having  very  little 
duty,  our  time  was  spent  at  football.  We  were 
very  badly  off  for  shoes  ;  but,  by  good  luck,  dis¬ 
covered  a  quantity  of  leather  in  a  tan-yard.  Those 
who  found  it,  helped  themselves  first,  and  were 
wasting  it.  The  Colonel  then  ordered  each  man 
a  pair  of  soles  and  heels,  to  be  put  up  in  his  knap¬ 
sack. 

The  French  gave  us  the  slip,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  retreat,  by  placing  wooden  guns  in 
their  batteries,  and  stuffing  old  clothes  with  straw, 
which  they  put  in  place  of  their  sentinels.  By 
this  means,  their  retreat  was  not  discovered  for 
two  days  ;  and,  only  then,  by  one  of  our  cavalry 
riding  up  to  their  lines,  to  take  a  sentinel  prisoner, 
who  appeared  asleep.  As  soon  as  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  there  was  a  trick,  we  set  off-  after  them'; 
and,  beginning  to  come  up  with  them,  took  a  good 
many  prisoners.  Our  advance  was  so  rapid,  that 
provisions  could  not  be  brought  up  to  us.  We 
were  often  two  days  without  bread.  The  rear  of 
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the  army  being  always  served  first,  we,  who  were 
in  advance,  seldom  got  enough.  For  four  or  five 
days,  we  were  so  close  up  with  the  French,  that 
we  had  skirmishes  with  them  every  day  ;  but, 
having  received  no  bread  for  three  days,  we  were 
forced  to  halt  for  two,  until  we  got  a  supply. 
During  these  two  days,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  desolation  caused  by  the  French 
soldiers.  In  one  small  village,  I  counted  seven¬ 
teen  dead  bodies  of  men,  women,  and  children  ; 
and  most  of  the  houses  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 

The  Portuguese  were  not  unrevenged  of  their 
destroyers  ;  great  numbers  of  whom  had  lain  down, 
unable  to  proceed,  from  wounds  or  fatigue,  and 
had  been  either  killed  by  the  peasantry,  or  died, 
unheard,  amongst  the  devastation  themselves  or 
their  fellows  had  made. 

At  this  time,  we  were  forced  either  to  forage 
or  starve,  as  we  were  far  in  advance  of  our  sup¬ 
plies.  I  was  now  as  much  a  soldier  as  any  of  my 
comrades,  when  it  fell  to  my  turn.  At  this  time 
I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  procure  the  full  of  my 
haversack  of  Indian  corn  heads,  which  we  used  to 
call  turkeys.  I  was  welcomed  with  joy ;  we  rub¬ 
bed  out  some  of  our  corn,  and  boiled  it  with  a 
piece  of  beef ;  roasted  some  of  our  turkeys,  and 
were  happy.  Bread  at  length  coming  up,  we  re¬ 
ceived  three  days’  allowance  a  man,  and  recom¬ 
menced  our  advance  ;  but  never  came  up  with  the 
enemy  until  they  reached  the  Aguida,  on  the  9th 
April  1811. 

We  w,ere  marched  into  winter  quarters.  Our 
division,  the  2d,  was  posted  in  a  small  town  called 
Alberguira,  on  the  frontiers  of  Spain,  where  we 
remained  till  the  30th  April.  During  our  stay,  I 
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had  an  adventure  of  a  disagreeable  kind.  I  was 
strolling,  as  usual,  when  I  heard  a  voice  pleading, 
in  the  most  earnest  manner,  in  great  distress.  I 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  found  a  Portuguese 
muleteer  taking  a  bundle  from  a  girl.  I  ran  up 
to  him  and  bade  him  desist :  he  flew  into  a  pas¬ 
sion,  drew  his  knife,  and  made  a  stab  at  me.  I 
knocked  him  down  with  my  fist ;  the  girl  scream¬ 
ed  and  wept.  I  stood  on  my  guard,  and  bade 
him  throw  away  his  knife.  He  rose,  his  eyes 
glistening  with  rage,  and  stabbed  furiously  at  me. 
In  vain  I  called  to  him :  I  drew  my  bayonet.  I 
had  no  choice  ;  yet,  unwilling  to  kill,  I  held  it  by 
the  point,  and  knocked  him  to  the  ground  with 
the  hilt,  as  he  rushed  to  close  with  me  ;  left  him 
there,  and  brought  home  the  weeping  girl  to  her 
parents. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  we  set  off  for  Fuentes  de 
Honore,  where  we  arrived,  after  a  fatiguing  march 
of  three  days  ;  and  formed  line,  about  two  miles 
in  rear  of  the  town,  hungry  and  weary,  having  had 
no  bread  for  the  last  two  days. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  at  day-break,  all  the  cavalry, 
and  sixteen  light  companies,  occupied  the  town. 
We  stood  under  arms  until  three  o’clock,  when  a 
staff-oflicer  rode  up  to  our  Colonel,  and  gave  or¬ 
ders  for  our  advance.  Colonel  Cadogan  put  him¬ 
self  at  our  head,  saying  “  My  lads,  you  have  had 
no  provision  these  two  days  ;  there  is  plenty  in 
the  hollow  in  front,  let  us  down  and  divide  it.  ” 
We  advanced,  as  quick  as  we  could  run,  and  met 
the  light  companies  retreating  as  fast  as  they  covdd. 
We  continued  to  advance,  at  double-quick  time, 
our  firelocks  at  the  trail,  our  bonnets  in  our  hands. 
They  called  to  us,  “  Seventy-first,  you  will  come 
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back  quicker  than  you  advance.  ”  We  soon  came 
full  in  front  of  the  enemy.  The  Colonel  cried, 
“  Here  is  food,  my  lads,  cut  away.  ”  Thrice  we 
waved  our  bonnets,  and  thrice  we  cheered  ;  brought 
our  firelocks  to  the  charge,  and  forced  them  back 
through  the  town. 

How  different  the  duty  of  the  French  officers 
from  ours !  They,  stimulating  the  men  by  their 
example  ;  the  men  vociferating,  each  chafing  each 
until  they  appear  in  a  fury,  shouting,  to  the  points 
of  our  bayonets.  After  the  first  huzza,  the  British 
officers,  restraining  their  men,  still  as  death — 
“  Steady,  lads,  steady,  ”  is  all  you  hear ;  and 
that  in  an  under  tone. 

The  French  had  lost  a  great  number  of  men  in 
the  streets.  We  pursued  them  about  a  mile  out 
of  the  town,  trampling  over  the  dead  and  wound¬ 
ed  ;  but  their  cavalry  bore  down  upon  us,  and 
forced  us  back  into  the  town,  where  we  kept  our 
ground,  in  spite  of  their  utmost  efforts. 

In  this  affair,  my  life  was  most  wonderfully 
preserved.  In  forcing  the  French  through  the 
town,  during  our  first  advance,  a  bayonet  went 
through  between  my  side  and  clothes,  to  my  knap- 
Sbck,  which  stopped  its  progress.  The'  French¬ 
man  to  whom  the  bayonet  belonged,  fell,  pierced 
by  a  musket  ball  from  my  rear-rank  man.  Whilst 
freeing  myself  from  the  bayonet,  a  ball  took  off 
part  of  my  right-shoulder  wing,  and  killed  my 
rear-rank  man,  who  fell  upon  me.  Narrow  as 
this  escape  was,  I  felt  no  uneasiness,  I  was  "be¬ 
come  so  inured  to  danger  and  fatigue. 

During  this  day,  the  loss  of  men  was  great. 
In  our  retreat  back  to  the  town,  when  we  halted 
to  check  the  enemy,  who  bore  hard  upon  us,  in 
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their  attempts  to  break  our  liue,  often  was  I  obliged 
to  stand  with  a  foot  upon  each  side  of  a  wounded 
man,  who  wrung  my  soul  with  prayers  I  could  not 
answer,  and  pierced  my  heart  with  his  cries  to  be 
lifted  out  of  the  way  of  the  cavalry.  While  my 
heart  bled  for  them,  I  have  shaken  them  rudely  off. 

We  kept  up  our  fire,  until  long  after  dark. 
About  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  got  four 
ounces  of  bread  served  out  to  each  man,  which 
had  been  collected  out  of  the  haversacks  of  the 
Foot  Guards.  After  the  firing  had  ceased,  we 
began  to  search  through  the  town,  and  found  plenty 
of  flour,  bacon,  and  sausages,  on  which  we  feasted 
heartily,  and  lay  down  in  our  blankets,  wearied 
to  death.  My  shoulder  was  as  black  as  a  coal, 
from  the  recoil  of  my  musket ;  for  this  day  I  had 
fired  107  round  of  ball-cartridge.  Sore  as  I  was, 
I  slept  as  sound  as  a  top,  till  I  was  awakened  by 
the  loud  call  of  the  bugle,  an  hour  before  day. 

Soon  as  it  was  light,  the  firing  commenced,  and 
was  kept  up  until  about  ten  o’clock,  when  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Stewart,  of  our  regiment,  was  sent  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  for  leave  to  carry  oft’  our  wounded 
from  the  enemy’s  lines,  which  was  granted  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  they  carried  oft’  theirs  from  ours. 
As  soon  as  the  wounded  were  all  got  in,  many  of 
whom  had  lain  bleeding  all  night, — many  both  a 
day  and  a  night, — the  French  brought  down  a 
number  of  bands  of  music  to  a  level  piece  of 
ground,  about  ninety  or  a  hundred  yards  broad, 
that  lay  between  us.  They  continued  to  play  until 
sunset ;  whilst  the  men  were  dancing,  and  divert¬ 
ing  themselves  at  football.  We  were  busy  cook¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  our  sausages,  bacon,  and  flour. 

After  dark,  a  deserter  from  the  French  told  us, 
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that  there  were  five  regiments  of  grenadiers  picked 
out  to  storm  the  town.  In  the  French  army,  the 
grenadiers  are  all  in  regiments  by  themselves. 
We  lay  down,  fully  accoutred,  as  usual,  and  slept 
in  our  blankets.  An  hour  before  day,  we  were 
ready  to  receive  the  enemy. 

About  half-past  nine  o’clock,  a  great  gun  from 
the  French  line,  which  was  answered  by  one  from 
ours,  was  the  signal  to  engage.  Down  they  came, 
shouting  as  usual.  We  kept  them  at  bay,  in  spite 
of  their  cries  and  formidable  looks.  Flow  differ" 
ent  their  appearance  from  ours !  their  hats  set 
round  with  feathers,  their  beards  long  and  black, 
gave  them  a  fierce  look.  Their  stature  was  supe¬ 
rior  to  ours  ;  most  of  us  were  young.  We  looked 
like  boys ;  they  like  savages.  But  we  had  the 
true  spirit  in  us.  We  foiled  them,  in  every  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  the  town,  until  about  eleven  o’clock, 
when  we  were  overpowered,  and  forced  through 
the  streets,  contesting  every  inch. 

A  French  dragoon,  who  was  dealing  death  a- 
round,  forced  his  way  up  to  near-  where  I  stood. 
Every  moment  I  expected  to  be  cut  down.  My 
piece  was  empty ;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
I  got  a  stab  at  him,  beneath  the  ribs,  upwards;  he 
gave  a  back  stroke,  before  he  fell,  and  cut  the  stock 
of  my  musket  in  two  ;  thus  I  stood  unarmed.  I 
soon  got  another,  and  fell  to  work  again. 

During  the  preceding  night,  we  had  been  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  79th  regiment,  Colonel  Cameron  com¬ 
manding,  who  was  killed  about  this  time.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  our  efforts,  the  enemy  forced  us 
out  of  the  town,  then  halted,  and  formed  close 
column  betwixt  us  and  it.  While  they  stood  thus, 
the  havoc  amongst  them  was  dreadful.  Gap  after 
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gap  was  made  by  our  cannon,  and  as  quickly  filled 
up.  Our  loss  was  not  so  severe,  as  we  stood  in 
open  files.  While  we  stood  thus,  firing  at  each 
other  as  quick  as  we  could,  the  88th  regiment  ad¬ 
vanced  from  the  lines,  charged  the  enemy,  and 
forced  them  to  give  way.  As  we  passed  over  the 
ground  where  they  had  stood,  it  lay  two  and  three 
deep  of  dead  and  wounded.  While  we  drove 
them  before  us  through  the  town,  in  turn,  they 
were  reinforced,  which  only  served  to  increase  the 
slaughter.  We  forced  them  out,  and  kept  pos¬ 
session  all  day. 

After  sunset,  the  enemy  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce, 
for  leave  to  carry  off  their  wounded,  and  bury  their 
dead  ;  which  was  granted.  About  ten  o’clock,  we 
were  relieved,  and  retired  back  to  our  lines.  In 
these  affairs  we  lost  four  officers,  and  two  taken 
prisoners,  besides  400  men  killed  and  wounded. 
This  statement,  more  than  any  words  of  mine,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  action  at  Fuentes  de  Honore. 

On  my  arrival  in  the  lines,  when  unpacking  my 
knapsack,  I  found  a  ball  had  pierced  into  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  it,  and  dimpled  the  back  of  my  shoe-brush. 
We  remained  seven  days  in  the  lines,  the  French 
showing  themselves  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
On  the  7th  they  retired  ;  and  we  went  back  to 
our  old  quarters  in  Alberguira. 

While  here,  we  received  a  draught  of  200  men, 
and  again  set  off.  Our  division  consisted  of  the 
24th,  42d,  50th,  71st,  79th,  92d,  and  one  batta¬ 
lion  of  the  King’s  German  Legion.  We  were  as¬ 
sembled  after  dark,  and  marched  off,  all  that  night, 
next  day,  and  night  following,  when  we  arrived 
at  a  town,  situated  upon  a  hill,  called  Pennema- 
VoL.  I.  II 
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core.  The  heat  was  so  great,  we  were  unable  to 
keep  together.  I  do  not  believe  that  ten  men  of 
a  company  marched  into  the  town  together  ;  they 
had  lain  down  upon  the  road,  or  straggled  behind, 
unable  to  climb  the  hill.  Two  men  belonging  to 
the  Foot  Guards  and  one  of  the  50th,  fell  down 
dead,  from  heat  and  thirst.  Two  or  three  times, 
my  sight  grew  dim  ;  my  mouth  was  dry  as  dust ; 
my  lips  one  continued  blister.  I  had  water  in  my 
canteen,  but  it  tasted  bitter  as  soot,  and  it  was  so 
warm  it  made  me  sick.  At  this  time,  I  first  tried 
a  thing  which  gave  me  a  little  relief :  I  put  a  small 
pebble  into  my  mouth,  and  sucked  it.  This  I 
always  did  afterwards,  in  similar  situations,  and 
found  drought  easier  to  be  borne. 

Early  next  morning,  the  50th,  71st,  and  92d, 
were  marched  on  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  divi¬ 
sion  returned  to  their  old  quarters  at  Alberguira, 
After  a  most  distressing  march  of  seven  days,  tve 
arrived  at  Badajos,  where  we  remained  one  night ; 
then  marched  nine  miles,  to  a  town  called  Tala- 
vera  Real,  where  we  halted  three  days ;  then 
marched,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  to  the 
camp  at  Albuera,  a  few  days  after  the  battle, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  our  rapid  movement. 
We  remained  in  camp  at  Albuera  a  short  time ; 
then  marched  to  Elvas,  a  strong  town  on  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  frontier,  opposite  Badajos.  We  remained 
here  four  days  ;  and  then  marched  into  camp,  at 
Toro  de  Moro,  where  we  remained  for  a  consider¬ 
able  time. 

Here  I  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  the  country 
more  than  at  any  former  period.  Often,  when  off 
duty,  have  I  wandered  into  the  woods  to  enjoy 
the  cool  refreshing  shade  of  the  cork  trees,  and 
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breathe  the  richly  perfumed  air,  loaded  with  the 
fragrance  of  innumerable  aromatic  plants.  One 
evening,  as  I  lay  in  the  wood,  thinking  upon  home, 
sweeter  than  all  the  surrounding  sweets,  almost 
overcome  by  my  sensations,  I  heard,  at  a  small 
distance,  music.  I  listened  some  time  ere  I  could 
be  satisfied  it  was  so.  It  ceased  all  at  once ;  then 
began  sweeter  than  before.  I  arose,  and  approach¬ 
ed  nearer,  to  avoid  the  noise  of  a  small  burn  that 
ran  rippling  near  where  I  had  been  reclining.  I 
soon  knew  the  air ;  I  crept  nearer,  and  could  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  words  ;  I  became  rivetted  to  the  spot : 
That  moment  compensated  for  all  I  had  suffered 
in  Spain.  I  felt  that  pleasure  which  softens  the 
heart,  and  overflows  at  the  eyes.  The  words  that 
first  struck  my  ear  were, 

“  Why  did  I  leave  my  Jeanie,  my  daddy’s  cot,  an’  a’, 
To  wander  from  my  country,  sweet  Caledonia.  ” 

- — Soon  as  the  voice  ceased,  I  looked  through  the 
underwood,  and  saw  four  or  five  soldiers  seated 
on  the  turf,  who  sung,  in  their  turn,  Scotland’s 
sweetest  songs  of  remembrance.  When  they  re¬ 
tired,  1  felt  as  if  I  was  bereft  of  all  enjoyment.  I 
slowly  retired  to  the  camp,  to  reflect,  and  spend  a 
sleepless  night.  Every  opportunity,  I  returned  to 
the  scene  of  my  happiness  ;  and  had  the  pleasure, 
more  than  once,  to  enjoy  this  company  unseen. 

While  encamped  here,  we  received  a  draft  of 
350  men  from  England.  Shortly  after,  we  march¬ 
ed  to  Burbo,  to  protect  the  siege  of  Badajos.  We 
lay  here  till  the  17th  June,  when  Soult  raised  the 
siege,  and  we  retired  to  Portalegre.  We  then 
were  marched  to  Gastello  de  Vido,  another  hill 
town,  about  two  leagues  from  Portalegre. 
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On  the  22d  October,  we  received  information 
that  General  Girard,  with  4000  men,  infantry  and 
cavalry,  was  collecting  contributions  in  Estrema- 
dura,  and  had  cut  off  part  of  our  baggage  and  sup¬ 
plies.  We  immediately  set  off  from  Portalegre, 
along  with  the  brigade  commanded  by  General 
Hill,  and,  after  a  most  fatiguing  march,  the  wea¬ 
ther  very  bad,  we  arrived  at  Malpartida.  The 
French  were  only  ten  miles  distant.  By  a  near 
cut,  on  the  Merida  road,  through  Aldea  del  Cano, 
we  got  close  up  to  them,  on  the  27th,  at  Alcues- 
ca,  and  were  drawn  up  in  columns,  with  great 
guns,  ready  to  receive  them.  They  had  heard  no¬ 
thing  of  our  approach.  We  went  into  the  town. 
It  was  now  nigh  ten  o’clock  ;  the  enemy  were  in 
Arroyo  del  Molino,  only  three  miles  distant.  We 
got  half  a  pound  of  rice  served  out  to  each  man, 
to  be  cooked  immediately.  Hunger  made  little 
cooking  necessary.  The  officers  had  orders  to 
keep  their  men  silent.  We  were  placed  in  the 
houses ;  but  our  wet  and  heavy  accoutrements 
were,  on  no  account,  to  be  taken  off.  At  twelve 
o’clock,  we  received  our  allowance  of  rum  ;  and, 
shortly  after,  the  sergeants  tapped  at  the  doors, 
calling  not  above  their  breath.  We  turned  out, 
and,  at  slow  time,  continued  our  march. 

Tile  whole  night’  was  one  continued  pour  of 
rain.  Weary,  and  wet  to  the  skin,  we  trudged 
on,  without  exchanging  a  word  ;  nothing  breaking 
the  silence  of  the  night,  save  the  howling  of  the 
wolves.  The  tread  of  the  men  was  drowned  by 
the  pattering  of  the  rain.  When  day  at  length 
broke,  we  were  close  upon  the  town.  The  French 
posts  had  been  withdrawn  into  it,  but  the  embers 
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still  glowed  in  their  fires.  During  the  whole 
march,  the  7 1st  had  been  with  the  cavalry  and 
horse-artillery,  as  an  advanced  guard. 

General  Hill  rode  up  to  our  Colonel,  and  or¬ 
dered  him  to  make  us  clean  out  our  pans  (as  the 
rain  had  wet  all  the  priming),  form  square,  and 
retire  a  short  distance,  lest  the  French  cavalry  had 
seen  us,  and  should  make  an  attack  :  however, 
the  drift  was  so  thick,  they  could  not ;  it  blew 
right  in  their  faces,  when  they  looked  our  way. 
Ihe  Colonel  told  us  off  in  three  divisions,  and 
gave  us  orders  to  charge  up  three  separate  streets 
of  the  town,  and  force  our  way,  without  halting, 
to  the  other  side.  We  shouldered  our  arms.  The 
General,  taking  off  his  hat,  said,  “  God  be  with 
you — quick  march.  ”  On  reaching  the  gates,  we 
gave  three  cheers,  and  in  we  went;  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  calling,  “  Live  the  English,  ”  our  piper  play¬ 
ing  “  Hey  Johnny  Cope;”  the  French  swearing, 
fighting  in  confusion,  running  here  and  there,  some 
in  their  shirts,  some  half  accoutred.  The  streets 
were  crowded  with  baggage,  and  men  ready  to 
march,  all  now  in  one  heap  of  confusion.  On  we 
drove  :  our  orders  were  to  take  no  prisoners,  and 
neither  to  turn  to  the  right  nor  left,  until  we  reach¬ 
ed  the  other  side  of  the  town. 

As  we  advanced,  I  saw  the  French  General 
come  out  of  a  house,  frantic  with  rage.  Never 
will  I  forget  the  grotesque  figure  he  made,  as  he 
threw  his  cocked  hat  upon  the  ground,  and  stamp¬ 
ed  upon  it,  gnashing  his  teeth.  When  I  got  the 
first  glance  of  him,  he  had  many  medals  on  his 
breast.  In  a  minute,  his  coat  was  as  bare  as  a 
private’s. 

H  2 
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We  formed,  under  cover  of  some  old  walls.  A 
brigade  of  French  stood  in  view.  We  got  orders 
to  fire :  not  ten  pieces  in  a  company  went  oft',  the 
powder  was  again  so  wet  with  the  rain.  A  bri¬ 
gade  of  Portuguese  artillery  came  up.  W’e  gave 
the  enemy  another  volley,  leaped  the  wall,  formed 
column,  and  drove  them  over  the  hill ;  down  which 
they  threw  all  their  baggage,  before  they  surren¬ 
dered.  In  this  affair,  we  took  about  3000  pri¬ 
soners,  1600  horse,  and  6  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
a  great  quantity  of  baggage,  &c. 

We  were  again  marched  back  to  Portalegre, 
where  the  horses  were  sold  and  divided  amongst 
the  men,  according  to  their  rank.  I  got  2s.  6d. 
for  my  share;  but  I  had  provided  myself  a  good 
assortment  of  necessaries  out  of  the  French  stores 
at  Molino. 

We  remained  at  Portalegre,  until  the  campaign 
began,  in  the  month  of  January  1812.  We  were 
in  advance,  covering  the  operations  against  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajos.  We  had  a  most  fatiguing 
spring,  marching  and  counter-marching  between 
Merida  and  Almandralajo.  We  were  first  march¬ 
ed  to  Merida,  but  Dombrosky  fled  with  the  ut¬ 
most  precipitation.  We  then  marched  against 
Drouet,  who  was  at  Almandralajo ;  but  he,  like¬ 
wise,  set  off  for  Zafra,  leaving  his  stores  and  am¬ 
munition,  to  us  a  welcome  gift.  The  weather  was 
so  wet,  the  very  shoes  were  soaked  off  our  feet ; 
and  many  were  the  contrivances  we  fell  upon  to 
keep  them  on. 

Almandralajo  is  a  low  swampy  place  ;  the  worst 
town  I  ever  was  in  in  Spain  :  our  men  called  it 
Almandralajo  Craco,  (cursed).  Seldom  a  day 
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passed  but  we  bad  a  skirmish  with  the  enemy  at 
Merida,  or  Almandralajo. 

In  the  month  of  March,  we  got  the  route  for 
Albuera,  where  we  formed  our  lines,  and  were 
working  at  the  batteries  day  and  night.  An  a- 
larm  was  given  three  different  times,  and  we  were 
marched  on  to  the  position ;  but  nothing  occurred, 
and  we  fell  back. 

When  I  first  came  upon  the  spot  where  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Albuera  had  been  fought,  I  felt  very  sad; 
the  whole  ground  was  still  covered  with  the  wreaks 
of  an  army,  bonnets,  cartridge-boxes,  pieces  of 
belts,  old  clothes,  and  shoes :  the  ground  in  nu¬ 
merous  ridges,  under  which  lay  many  a  heap  of 
mouldering  bones.  It  was  a  melancholy  sight ;  it 
made  us  all  very  dull  for  a  short  time. 

The  whole  army  receiving  orders  to  advance, 
we  moved  in  solid  columns,  cavalry  on  right  and 
left.  The  enemy  fell  back  as  we  advanced.  Our 
brigade  was  marched  up  a  hill,  where  we  had  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  armies,  threatening  each 
other,  like  two  thunder  clouds  charged  with  death. 
Shortly  after  we  were  marched  into  the  valley ; 
the  enemy  fired  two  or  three  round  shot  at  us, 
which  did  no  harm.  We  were  encamped,  till 
next  day  at  noon  :  when  we  set  off,  pursuing  them 
for  two  days,  and  were  then  marched  back  to 
Almandralajo  Craco,  where  we  lay  till  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April. 

Next  we  advanced  to  cover  the  operations  a- 
gainst  Badajos,  which  surrendered  on  the  6th,  the 
day  of  our  arrival.  Next  morning  the  band  play¬ 
ed  The  Downfal  of  Paris.  We  remained  until 
May.  when  we  were  marched  to  Almarez,  where 
the  French  had  two  forts  which  intercepted  our 
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supplies,  as  they  commanded  the  bridge  over  the 
Tagus. 

Our  brigade,  consisting  of  the  50th,  71st,  and 
92d  regiments,  set  off,  and  marched  all  day,  until 
noon.  On  the  second  day,  our  officers  got  or- 
ders  that  every  person  in  the  village  of  Almarez 
should  be  put  to  death ;  there  being  none  but 
those  belonging  to  the  enemy  in  it.  We  marched 
all  night,  until  break  of  day  next  morning,  when 
we  halted  on  a  height  opposite  the  large  fort, 
just  as  they  fired  their  morning  gun.  As  the  day 
broke  up,  they  got  sight  of  our  arrival,  and  gave 
us  a  shell  or  two,  which  did  us  no  harm.  We 
were  moved  down  the  hill  out  of  their  view.  Then 
we  were  marched  to  the  height  again,  where  we 
stood  under  arms  for  a  short  time,  until  we  were 
ordered  to  pile  arms  and  take  off  our  packs.  We 
remained  thus  until  twelve  o’clock,  when  we  gt>t 
half  an  allowance  of  liquor :  oxen  were  brought 
up  and  killed  on  the  spot ;  each  man  received  two 
pounds  of  beef  in  lieu  of  bread.  We  got  this  lor 
three  days. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  General  Hill 
ordered  our  left  companies  to  move  down  to  the 
valley,  to  cover  his  recognisance.  When  he  re¬ 
turned,  the  officers  were  called.  A  scaling-ladder 
was  given  to  each  section  of  a  company  of  the  left 
wing,  with  the  exception  of  two  companies.  We 
moved  down  the  hill  in  a  dismal  manner ;  it  was 
so  dark  we  could  not  see  three  yards  before  us. 
The  hill  was  very  steep,  and  we  were  forced  to 
wade  through  whins  and  scramble  down  rocks, 
still  carrying  the  ladders.  When  day-light,  on  die 
morning  of  the  19th,  at  length  showed  us  to  «■  .  h 
other,  we  were  scattered  all  over  the  foot  of  die 
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hill  like  strayed  sheep,  not  more  in  one  place 
than  were  held  together  by  a  ladder.  We  halted, 
formed,  and  collected  the  ladders,  then  moved  on. 
We  had  a  hollow  to  pass  through  to  get  at  the 
battery.  The  French  had  cut  a  part  of  the  brae- 
face  away,  and  had  a  gun  that  swept  right  through 
into  the  hollow.  We  made  a  rush  past  it,  to  get 
under  the  brae  on  the  other  side.  The  French 
were  busy  cooking,  and  preparing  to  support  the 
other  fort,  thinking  we  tvould  attack  it  first,  as  we 
had  lain  next  it. 

On  our  approach,  the  French  sentinel  fired  and 
retired.  We  halted,  fixed  bayonets,  and  moved  on 
in  double-quick  time.  We  did  not  receive  above 
four  shot  from  the  battery,  until  we  were  under 
the  works,  and  had  the  ladders  placed  to  the  walls. 
Their  entrenchment  proved  deeper  than  we  ex¬ 
pected,  which  caused  us  to  splice  our  ladders  un¬ 
der  the  wall ;  during  which  time  they  annoyed  us 
much,  by  throwing  grenades,  stones,  and  logs  over 
it ;  for  we  stood  with  our  pieces  cocked  and  pre¬ 
sented.  As  soon  as  the  ladders  were  spliced,  we 
forced  them  from  the  works,  and  out  of  the  town, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  down  the  hill  and  over 
the  bridge.  They  were  in  such  haste,  they  cut  the 
bridge  before  all  their  men  had  got  over,  and  num¬ 
bers  were  either  drowned  or  taken  prisoners.  One 
of  our  men  had  the  honour  to  be  the  first  to  mount 
the  works. 

Fort  Napoleon  fired  two  or  three  shot  into  Fort 
Almarez.  We  took  the  hint  from  this  circum¬ 
stance,  and  turned  the  guns  of  Almarez  on  Fort 
Napoleon,  and  forced  the  enemy  to  leave  it.  It 
being  a  bridge  of  boats,  two  companies  were  sent, 
with  brooms,  to  burn  and  cut  it  away ;  but  the 
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enemy,  being  in  superior  force  upon  the  other  side* 
compelled  them  to  retire,  under  cover,  until  rein¬ 
forced. 

We  moved  forward  to  the  village  of  Almarez, 
and  found  plenty  of  provisions,  which  had  been 
very  scarce  with  us  for  some  days.  We  filled  our 
haversacks,  and  burned  the  town ;  then  encamped 
close  by  it,  all  night,  and  marched  next  morning  ; 
leaving  a  company  of  sappers  and  miners  to  blow 
up  the  works.  We  marched  back  to  our  old  quar¬ 
ters  ;  and  continued  marching  up  and  down  watch¬ 
ing  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 

On  the  night  of  the  22(1  July,  when  we  were  in 
a  wood,  we  received  the  joyful  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Marmont  at  Salamanca,  and  got  a  double  al¬ 
lowance  of  liquor.  Colonel  Cadogan  took  the 
end  of  a  hom,  called  a  tot,  and  drank,  “  Success 
to  the  British  arms.  ”  Some  of  us  had  money, 
and  sent  to  the  village  for  liquor.  We  made  a  lit¬ 
tle  treat,  in  the  best  manner  we  could,  and  passed 
a  joyful  night. 

We  advanced  to  Aranjuez,  where  we  lay  for 
some  time.  It  is  a  palace  of  the  King  of  Spain. 
The  whole  country  is  beautiful  ;  fruit  was  very 
plenty,  and  of  all  kinds.  We  were  eight  days  in 
the  Escurial,  and  continued  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  French  alongst  the  Tagus,  skirmishing  al¬ 
most  every  day.  Individuals  of  the  i3th  and  14th 
Light  Dragoons,  used  to  engage,  in  single  combat, 
with  the  horsemen  of  the  enemy.  Often  whole 
squadrons  would  be  brought  to  engage,  by  two 
men  beginning. 

We  remained  thus  skirmishing  till  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  raised  the  siege  of  Burgos  ;  when  we  fell 
back  to  the  Iacamah,  in  the  beginning  of  No  vein- 
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her ;  then  on  Alba  Tonnes,  where  we  skirmished 
two  days  and  two  nights.  A  part  of  us  here  were 
lining  a  wall ;  the  French  in  great  strength  in  front. 
One  of  our  lads  having  let  his  hat  fall  over,  when 
taking  cartridges  from  it,  laid  his  musket  against  the 
wall,  went  over  to  the  enemy’s  side,  and  came  back 
again  unhurt.  At  this  very  time  the  button  of  my 
stock  was  shot  off. 

The  short  time  we  remained  at  Tormes,  we 
were  very  ill  off  for  provisions.  One  of  our  men, 
Thomas  Cadwell,  found  a  piece  of  meat,  near  the 
hospital,  on  the  face  of  the  brae  :  he  brought  it 
home,  and  cooked  it.  A  good  part  of  it  was 
eaten,  before  one  of  the  men,  perceiving  him,  said, 
“  What  is  that  you  are  eating?”  Tom  said,  it 
was  meat  he  had  found.  The  others  looked,  and 
knew  it  to  be  the  fore-arm  of  a  man  :  the  hand  was 
not  at  it ;  it  was  only  the  part  from  a  little  below 
the  elbow,  and  above  the  wrist.  The  man  threw 
it  away,  but  never  looked  squeamish ;  he  said  it 
was  very  sweet,  and  was  never  a  bit  the  worse. 

The  French  left  strong  picquets  in  front,  stole 
down  the  river,  and  crossed,  hoping  to  surprise 
us,  and  come  upon  our  rear.  We  immediately 
blew  up  the  bridge,  and  retired.  Many  of  our 
men  had  to  ford  the  river.  We  left  a  Spanish 
garrison  in  the  fort,  and  retired  to  the  heights. 

There  was  a  mill  on  the  river  side,  near  the 
bridge,  wherein  a  number  of  our  men  were  helping 
themselves  to  flour,  during  the  time  the  others 
were  fording.  Our  Colonel  rode  down  and  forc¬ 
ed  them  out,  throwing  a  handful  of  flour  on  each 
man  as  he  passed  out  of  the  mill.  When  we  were 
drawn  up  on  the  heights,  he  rode  along  the  co¬ 
lumn,  looking  for  the  millers,  as  we  called  them. 
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At  tliis  moment,  a  lien  put  her  head  out  of  his 
coat-pocket,  and  looked  first  to  one  side,  and  then 
to  another.  We  began  to  laugh ;  we  could  not 
restrain  ourselves.  He  looked  amazed  and  furious 
at  us,  then  around.  At  length  the  Major  rode  up 
to  him,  and  requested  him  to  kill  the  fowl  outright, 
and  put  it  into  his  pocket.  The  Colonel,  in  his 
turn,  laughed,  called  his  servant,  and  the  millers 
were  no  more  looked  after. 

We  moved  along  the  heights,  for  two  or  three 
miles,  towards  the  main  body  of  the  army,  and  lay 
down  in  column  for  a  few  minutes,  until  Lord 
Wellington  came  up  and  reconnoitred  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy,  when  we  immediately  got 
orders  to  follow  the  line  of  march.  We  con¬ 
tinued  to  follow,  for  some  time,  until  we  came  to 
a  place  covered  over  with  old  ammunition-barrels 
and  the  wrecks  of  an  army.  This  was  the  ground 
the  battle  of  Salamanca  had  been  fought  on.  We 
got  not  a  moment  to  reflect.  The  word  was 
given,  “  Fix  bayonets,  throw  off  all  lumber;”  and 
we  were  moved,  up  the  hill  at  double-quick  time. 
We  pushed  up  as  hard  as  possible,  reached  the 
top  almost  out  of  breath,  and  met  the  enemy 
right  in  front.  They  were  not  twenty  paces  from 
us.  We  gave  them  a  volley.  Two  companies  of 
the  German  Legion  were  sent  to  keep  them  in 
play,  whilst  the  lines  were  forming.  Two  brigades 
came  up,  at  double-quick  time.  We  formed  in 
three  lines,  and  forced  them  to  retire.  They  lost, 
in  their  flight,  a  great  number  of  men  by  the  fire 
of  our  cannon. 

After  dark,  we  withdrew  our  lines,  and  encamp¬ 
ed  in  a  wood.  We  were  in  great  want  of  neces¬ 
saries,  having  very  little  bread  or  beef  amongst  us, 
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and  no  water.  I  set  off  in  quest  of  some,  slung 
round  with  canteens  belonging  to  the  mess.  Af¬ 
ter  searching  about  for  a  long  time,  faint  and  weary, 

I  was  going  to  give  up  in  despair,  and  sat  down 
to  reflect  what  I  should  do.  Numbers  were  mov¬ 
ing  around,  looking  anxiously  for  water  of  any 
kind,  quality  was  of  no  moment.  I  thought  I 
heard  a  bustle  on  my  right.  I  leaped  up,  ran  to¬ 
wards  it ;  I  heard  voices  and  the  croaking  of  frogs. 
Tempting  sound  !  I  stopped  not  to  reflect.  As  I 
drew  near,  the  sound  became  more  distinct;  I 
heard  the  welcome  words,  “  Water,  water  !  ”  In 
I  ran,  up  to  the  knees  amongst  mules  and  men, 
and,  putting  down  my  head,  drank  a  sweet  draught 
of  it,  dirty  as  it  was,  then  filled  my  canteens,  and 
came  off  quite  happy.  The  croaking  of  the  frogs  was 
pleasanter  music,  at  that  time,  and  more  welcome, 
than  any  other  sound.  When  I  came  to  the  camp 
ground,  I  was  welcomed  with  joy.  We  got  our  al¬ 
lowance  of  liquor,  and  mixed  it  with  the  water;  then 
lay  down,  and  slept  till  an  hour  before  day,  when 
we  moved  on  to  our  old  position  on  the  hills.  The 
French  lay  in  column  close  by  Salamanca.  We 
remained  there,  till  Lord  Wellington  perceived  the 
French  were  endeavouring  to  get  into  our  rear,  to 
cut  off  our  communications,  they  being  very  su¬ 
perior  in  force.  The  army  received  orders  to  draw 
up  in  column,  and  move  off  in  brigades,  each  bri¬ 
gade  in  succession,  leaving  the  7 1st  for  the  rear 
guard. 

I,  at  this  time,  got  a  post,  being  for  fatigue, 
with  other  four.  We  were  sent  to  break  biscuit, 
and  make  a  mess  for  Lord  Wellington’s  hounds. 
I  was  very  hungry,  and  thought  it  a  good  job  at 

VOL.  I.  I 
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the  time,  as  we  got  our  own  fill,  while  we  broke 
the  biscuit — a  thing  I  had  not  got  for  some  days. 
When  thus  engaged,  the  prodigal  son  never  once 
was  out  of  my  mind  ;  and  I  sighed,  as  I  fed  the 
dogs,  over  my  humble  situation  and  ruined  hopes. 

As  we  followed  the  army,  Colonel  Cadogan 
made  us  halt  in  a  plain  upon  ploughed  land,  where 
he  began  to  drill  us.  We  were  wet  and  weary, 
and  like  to  faint  with  hunger*  The  ground  was 
so  soft  from  the  rain,  we  could  scarce  keep  the 
step.  The  French  were  coming  down  from  the 
heights.  “  Now,”  says  he,  “  there  they  are  ;  if 
you  are  not  quicker  in  your  movements,  I  will 
leave  you  every  one  to  them.  ”  At  this  moment, 
General  Hill’s  aid-de-camp  rode  up, saying,  “Move 
on,  and  cover  the  brigade  of  artillery,  by  the  Ge¬ 
neral’s  order,  or  you  will  be  all  prisoners  in  five 
minutes.  ”  We  immediately  left  off  drill,  and 
marched  on,  until  dark,  under  a  heavy  rain,  and 
over  miserable  roads  ;  one  shoe  in  our  hand,  the 
other  on  our  knapsack. 

As  we  entered  a  wood,  we  were  agreeably  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  grunting  of  hogs  and  squeaking  of 
pigs.  “  There  is  a  town  here,”  says  my  comrade. 
We  all  longed  for  “  pile  arms.  ”  At  length  the 
word  was  given,  and  cooks  ordered  to  cut  wood. 
More  cooks  than  one  turned  out  of  each  mess,  and 
went  in  different  directions  in  search  of  forage. 
All  this  time  the  whole  wood  resounded  with  the 
reports  of  muskets.  It  resembled  a  wood  contest¬ 
ed  by  the  enemy.  At  length  our  cooks  returned, 
one  with  a  pig,  another  with  a  skin  of  wine,  or 
with  flour  ;  and  we  made  a  hearty  supper,  and  lay 
down  happy  and  contented. 

Next  morning  we  continued  the  line  of  march, 
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tinder  a  heavy  rain  ;  the  horses  were  scarce  able 
to  drag  the  cannon  through  the  mud.  We  marched 
thus,  about  eight  miles,  and  halted  at  a  village, 
where  we  encamped,  and  cooked  the  remains  of 
our  pork.  Every  one  was  engaged  cooking  or 
cutting  wood,  when  the  French  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  opposite  heights.  The  bugle 
sounded  to  fall  in  ;  immediately  we  formed  square, 
to  receive  cavalry.  They  galloped  down  close  to 
our  square.  We  had  not  time  to  load  our  pieces  ; 
and  many  of  us  were  only  half  accoutred,  they 
had  come  so  quick  upon  us.  Many  of  them 
were  very  much  in  liquor :  three  or  four  galloped 
into  the  centre  of  our  square ;  we  opened  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  A  brigade  of  guns  coming  to  our  re¬ 
lief,  they  put-  to  the  right  about,  and  fled.  We 
stood  under  arms  for  some  time.  A  brigade  of 
French  infantry  was  drawn  up  on  the  opposite 
heights.  It  being  only  their  advanced  guard. 
Lord  Wellington  gave  orders  to  pile  arms,  but  to 
remain  accoutred.  We  stood  in  this  position,  the 
rain  pouring  upon  us,  until  we  were  forced  to  lie 
down,  through  fatigue. 

Day  at  length  appearing,  we  got  orders  to 
move  on,  after  the  army,  in  sections  ;  the  enemy 
having  retired  through  the  night.  We  had  not 
moved  thus  two  miles,  until  the  French  advance 
came  down  upon  us,  picking  up  every  individual 
who  fell  out.  The  cries  of  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  were  dreadful,  as  we  left  them.  We  were 
retiring  in  square,  playing  a  howitzer  from  the 
centre,  to  keep  their  cavalry  in  check.  We  con¬ 
tinued  to  move  on,  in  this  manner,  sending  out 
the  left  company  to  fire  and  retire.  The  rain 
poured ;  the  roade  were  knee-deep ;  when  one 
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had  to  stop,  all  were  obliged  to  stop.  Each  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  had  a  foot  soldier  behind  him, 
who  formed  when  they  came  close.  When  we 
were  halted,  and  advanced  to  charge,  they  mount¬ 
ed  and  retired. 

At  length  we  forded  the  Aguida,  and  encamped 
on  the  opposite  side.  Rear-guards  and  quarter- 
guards  were  immediately  sent  out,  and  picquets 
planted.  We  were  not  an  hour  and  a  half  en¬ 
camped,  when  a  dreadful  firing  commenced  on 
our  left.  We  were  all  under  arms  in  a  moment. 
The  firing  continued  very  severe,  for  the  space  of 
two  hours.  We  then  piled  arms,  and  began  to 
cut  wood,  to  lay  under  us,  that  the  water  might 
run  below,  as  the  rain  continued  to  pour  in  tor¬ 
rents.  We  might  as  well  have  lain  in  the  river. 
We  were  up  an  hour  before  day,  and  wrung  out 
our  blankets,  emptied  our  shoes  of  the  water, 
each  man  trembling  like  the  leaf  of  a  tree.  We 
followed  the  line  of  march  for  about  four  leagues, 
and  encamped  in  a  plain,  expecting  to  be  attacked 
every  moment.  The  French  did  not  advance 
this  night. 

Next  night  we  were  marched  into  a  town. 
Sergeants  were  called  out  for  quarters ;  and  we 
were  put  in  by  sections,  into  the  best  quarters 
they  could  find.  This  town  we  called  the  reeky 
town ;  it  was  the  most  smoky  place  I  ever  was 
in.  The  sergeants  got  two  months’  pay  for  each 
man  ;  every  one  had  a  little.  Canteens  were  im¬ 
mediately  in  requisition  ;  wine  and  accadent  were 
the  only  words  you  could  hear.  Three  dollars  for 
wine,  and  one  for  accadent,  made  a  joyful  night, 
and  a  merry  mess.  We  had  no  care  ;  the  song 
went  round  :  we  were  as  merry  as  if  we  bad  not 
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suffered  in  our  retreat.  The  recollection  of  our 
wants  made  our  present  enjoyments  doubly  dear. 
Next  morning  we  did  the  best  we  could  to  clean 
ourselves ;  but  we  made  a  very  shabby  figure. 
Our  haversacks  were  black  with  grease ;  we 
could  not  get  the  marks  of  the  pork  out  all  we 
could  do. 

Here  we  remained  eight  days ;  then  marched 
to  Porto  Banyes,  where  we  received  a  draft  of 
150  men  from  England,  and  staid  about  eight 
days ;  then  marched  to  Monte  Moso.  We  got 
here  a  new  kitt.  Before  this,  we  were  complete¬ 
ly  in  rags  ;  and  it  used  to  be  our  daily  labour  to 
pick  the  vermin  off  ourselves.  We  were  quarter¬ 
ed  in  the  villages,  until  Colonel  Cadogan  arrived 
from  England,  who  inspected  and  reviewed  us  in 
our  new  clothes.  We  looked  very  well.  The 
Colonel  told  us  we  were  as  fat  as  fowls. 

During  the  time  the  50th  were  in  Boho,  the 
French  made  an  attempt  to  surprise  it.  We  were 
marched  up  to  it,  at  double-quick  time.  We  ran 
up  hill  for  four  miles,  and  were  formed  in  the 
town,  and  marched  up  to  the  walls,  making  as 
great  a  show  as  possible.  The  French  stood  in 
column,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town.  We 
had  picquets  of  the  50th  posted  on  the  outside. 
Boho  being  a  town  of  great  trade,  the  French 
hoped  to  get  a  supply  of  clothing  ;  but  finding 
they  could  not  succeed,  they  retired,  and  we  went 
back  to  our  old  cantonments. 

In  a  few  days  we  relieved  the  50th,  and  march¬ 
ed  into  Boho ;  at  which  place  we  remained  all 
winter,  and  until  the  month  of  May  1 8*13,  when 
the  campaign  commenced. 

i  2 
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I  got  a  most  excellent  billet ;  every  thing  was 
in  plenty  ;  fruit  in  abundance.  I  was  regarded  as 
a  son  of  the  family;  partook  with  them  at  meals  ; 
aud  if  any  thing  was  better  than  another,  my 
part  was  in  it.  I  amused  myself,  when  off  duty, 
in  teaching  the  children  to  read ;  for  which  my 
hosts  thought  they  never  could  be  grateful 
enough. 

I  have  often  thought  the  Spaniards  resembled 
the  Scots,  in  their  manner  of  treating  their  chil¬ 
dren.  How  has  my  heart  warmed,  when  I  have 
seen  the  father,  with  his  wife  by  bis  side,  and  the 
children  round  them,  repeating  the  Lord’s  prayer 
and  the  23d  Psalm  at  evening  before  they  went  to 
bed  !  Once  a  week,  the  children  were  catechised. 
When  I  told  them  they  did  the  same  in  Scot¬ 
land,  they  looked  at  me  with  astonishment,  and 
asked,  “  If  heretics  did  so  ?  ”  The  priests  often 
drew  comparisons  much  to  our  disadvantage, 
from  the  conduct  of  our  men.  They  even  said, 
every  heretic  in  England  was  as  bad  as  them. 

One  afternoon,  I  had  walked  into  the  church¬ 
yard  ;  and,  after  having  wandered  through  it,  I 
lay  down  in  the  shade  of  the  wall,  near  a  grave 
that  appeared  to  have  been  lately  made.  While 
lying  thus,  I  heard  a  sob  :  I  looked  towards  the 
place  whence  it  came,  and  perceived  a  beautiful 
female  kneeling  beside  a  grave,  devoutly  counting 
her  rosary,  her  tears  falling  fast  upon  the  ground. 
I  lay,  afraid  to  move,  lest  the  noise  might  disturb 
her.  She  remained  for  some  time,  absorbed  in 
devotion,  then  rose  from  her  knees,  and  taking  a 
small  jar  of  holy  water,  sprinkled  the  grave,  and 
retired  undisturbed  by  me.  I  mentioned  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  no  one  ;  but,  day  after  day,  I  was 
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an  unperceived  witness  of  this  scene.  At  length 
she  saw  me  as  she  approached,  and  was  retiring 
in  haste.  1  came  near  her.  She  stood  to  let  me 
pass.  I  said,  “  My  presence  shall  give  you  no 
uneasiness:  Adieu:”  “Stay,”  she  said,  “are 
you  Don  Galves’  good  soldier  ?  ”  I  replied,  “  I 
live  with  him.  ”  “  Stay,  you  can  feel  for  me  ;  I 

have  none  to  feel  for,  nor  advise  me.  Blessed 
Virgin,  be  my  friend  !  ”  She  looked  to  heaven, 
her  eyes  beaming  resignation  and  hope,  the  tears 
dropping  on  her  bosom.  I  stretched  out  my 
hand  to  her;  my  eyes,  I  believe,  were  wet,  I 
did  not  speak.  “  None,  ”  she  said,  mournfully, 

“  can  again  have  my  hand  :  I  gave  it  to  Fran¬ 
cisco.  ”  “  ’Tis  the  hand  of  friendship.  ”  “  I  can 

have  no  friend  but  death. — You  do  not  pray  for 
the  dead  ;  you  cannot  pray  with  me.  ”  I  said, 

“  I  will  listen  to  yours.  ”  She  then  began  her 
usual  prayers  ;  then  rose,  and  sprinkled  the  grave 
with  holy  water.  I  inquired,  “  Whose  grave  do 
you  water?”  “My  mother’s.”  “How  long 
has  she  been  dead  ?  ”  “  Five  years.  ”  “  Five 

years!  have  you  done  thus  so  long?”  “Alas, 
no  !  my  mother  had  been  released ;  *  but,  five 
weeks  ago,  my  mournful  task  again  begun  ;  ’tis  for 
Francisco.  Adieu,  ”  she  sobbed,  and  retired  with  a 
hurried  step.  I  dare  not  embellish  lest  this  inci¬ 
dent  should  not  be  credited ;  but  I  feel  this  a  cold 
account  of  what  passed.  I  have  not  taken  away, 
neither  have  I  added  a  word  that  did  not  pass  be¬ 
tween  us.  From  Galves,  I  learned  that  Francisco 
had  fallen  in  a  Guerilla  party.  It  is  the  belief  in 
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Spain,  that  every  drop  of  holy  water  sprinkled 
upon  the  grave,  quenches  a  flame  in  purgatory. 

We  had  passed  the  winter  in  an  agreeable  man¬ 
ner.  We  lived  well :  the  inhabitants  were  on  good 
terms  with  us  :  we  had  every  thing  in  abundance  ; 
and  amusements  were  not  wanting.  We  had  bull¬ 
fights,  at  which  we  used  to  exhibit  our  powers. 
Several  of  our  men  were  hurt.  Our  horsemen 
were  particularly  good  bull-fighters  ;  and  the  wo¬ 
men  used  to  give  them  great  praise.  Often  we 
had  dancings  in  the  evening  ;  sometimes  we  got 
two  or  three  of  our  band,  and  then  we  had  danc¬ 
ing  in  style.  Wine  and  mirth  we  never  wanted  : 
Music  was  our  great  want. 

The  peasants  used  to  dance  to  the  sound  of  their 
rattles,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of  hard  wood, 
which  they  held  between  their  fingers,  and  by 
shaking  their  hands,  kept  time,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  boys  in  Edinburgh  and  other  parts,  play 
what  they  call  “  cockledum  ditt.  ” — They  call  them 
castanetts. 

They  have  one  dance  which  I  never  saw  in  any 
other  place  :  they  call  it  fandango.  I  can  hardly 
say  it  is  a  dance,  for  it  is  scarcely  decent.  The 
dancers  first  run  to  each  other,  as  if  they  are 
looking  for  one  another;  then  the  woman  runs 
away,  the  man  follows  ;  next  he  runs,  and  she 
follows.  This  they  do  alternately,  all  the  time 
using  the  most  expressive  gestures,  until  both  seem 
overcome  ;  when  they  retire,  and  another  couple 
take  their  place.  This  dance  had  a  great  effect 
upon  us  ;  but  the  Spaniards  saw  it  without  being 
moved,  and  laughed  at  the  quick  breathing  and 
amorous  looks  of  our  men. 

The  winter  in  Boho  was  the  shortest  I  ever 
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passed  in  Spain ;  yet  we  remained  in  that  town 
until  May  1813.  The  only  disagreeable  thing 
was,  that  the  wolves,  which  were  very  numerous, 
used  to  visit  us  at  our  advanced  posts,  when  on 
duty  through  the  night. 

One  night,  while  on  duty  at  the  bridge,  I 
thought  I  was  to  have  fallen  a  prey  to  a  very  large 
wolf.  My  orders  were  to  be  on  the  alert,  and  if 
I  heard  the  least  sound,  to  place  my  ear  upon  the 
ground,  to  distinguish  if  it  were  the  tread  of  men 
or  of  horses,  and  give  the  alarm.  The  night  was 
starry,  and  a  little  cloudy,  when,  about  half  past 
one  o’clock,  I  could  distinguish  the  tread  of  an  ani¬ 
mal.  I  believed  it  to  be  a  stray  mule,  or  ass  ;  but 
at  length  could  distinguish  a  large  wolf,  a  few  yards 
from  the  bridge,  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  look¬ 
ing  full  upon  me.  I  levelled  my  piece,  and  stood ; 
my  eyes  fixed  on  his  :  I  durst  not  fire,  lest  I  should 
miss  him,  and  give  a  false  alarm.  I  expected  him 
every  moment  to  spring  upon  me.  We  stood 
thus  looking  upon  each  other,  until  the  tread  of 
the  sergeant  and  guard  to  relieve  me  were  heard  ; 
then  the  beast  scampered  off,  and  relieved  me  from 
my  disagreeable  situation. 

May  came  at  length,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
leave  our  kind  hosts.  I  never  before  felt  regret  at 
quitting  a  town  in  Spain.  That  morning  we 
marched,  the  town  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants, 
who  accompanied  us  a  good  way  ;  girls  weeping, 
and  running  into  the  ranks  to  be  protected,  from 
their  parents,  and  hanging  upon  their  old  acquain¬ 
tances  ;  parents  tearing  away  and  scolding  their 
children ;  soldiers  and  inhabitants  singing,  or  ex¬ 
changing  adieus.  Almost  every  man  had  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  on  the  muzzle  of  his  firelock.  Don  Gal- 
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ves’  children,  weeping,  took  leave  of  me.  I  never 
saw  them  again.  May  God  bless  them. 

At  length  we  were  left  to  reflect  upon  our  ab¬ 
sent  friends,  and  commence  the  toils  of  war  afresh. 
We  lay  in  camp  until  the  whole  army  joined  ;  then 
were  reviewed  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  received 
orders  to  take  the  line  of  march,  and  follow  the 
enemy. 

We  marched  over  a  great  part  of  Spain,  quite 
across  the  country ;  many  parts  of  which  were  very 
beautiful,  more  particularly  that  before  we  crossed 
the  Ebro.  But  we  were  so  harassed  by  fatigue 
in  our  long  marches,  that  we  never  left  the  camp, 
and  were  too  weary  to  pay  much  attention  to  any 
thing  that  did  not  relieve  our  wants. 

We  continued  to  advance,  until  the  20th  of 
June  ;  when  reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Vit- 
toria,  we  encamped  upon  the  face  of  a  hill.  Pro¬ 
visions  were  very  scarce.  We  had  not  a  bit  of  to¬ 
bacco,  and  were  smoaking  leaves  and  herbs.  Co¬ 
lonel  Cadogan  rode  away,  and  got  us  half  a  pound 
of  tobacco  a  man,  which  was  most  welcome. 

Next  morning  we  got  up  as  usual.  The  first 
pipes  played  for  parade  ;  the  second  did  not  play 
at  the  usual  time.  We  began  to  suspect  all  was 
not  right.  We  remained  thus  until  eleven  o’clock  ; 
then  received  orders  to  fall  in,  and  follow  the  line 
of  march.  During  our  march  we  fell  to  one  side, 
to  allow  a  brigade  of  guns  to  pass  us  at  full  speed. 
“  Now,  ”  said  my  comrades,  “  we  will  have  work 
to  do  before  night.  ”  We  crossed  a  river ;  and, 
as  we  passed  through  a  village,  we  saw,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  road,  the  French  camp,  and  their 
fires  still  burning,  just  as  they  had  left  them.  Not 
a  shot  had  been  fired  at  this  time.  We  observed 
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a  large  Spanish  column  moving  along  the  heights? 
on  our  right.  We  halted,  and  drew  up  in  column. 
Orders  were  given  to  brush  out  our  locks,  oil  them, 
and  examine  our  flints.  We  being  in  the  rear, 
these  were  soon  followed  by  orders  to  open  out 
from  the  centre,  to  allow  the  7 1  st  to  advance.  For¬ 
ward  we  moved  up  the  hill.  The  firing  was  now 
very  heavy.  Our  rear  had  not  engaged,  before 
word  came  for  the  Doctor  to  assist  Colonel  Ca- 
dogan,  who  was  wounded.  Immediately  we  charg¬ 
ed  up  the  hill,  the  piper  playing,  “  Hey  Johnny 
Cope.  ”  The  French  had  possession  of  the  top, 
but  we  soon  forced  them  back,  and  drew  up  in 
column  on  the  height ;  sending  out  four  companies 
to  our  left  to  skirmish.  The  remainder  moved  on 
to  the  opposite  height.  As  we  advanced  driving 
them  before  us,  a  French  officer,  a  pretty  fellow, 
was  pricking  and  forcing  his  men  to  stand.  They 
heeded  him  not — he  was  very  harsh  : — “  Down 
with  him  !  ”  cried  one  near  me ;  and  down  he  fell, 
pierced  by  more  than  one  ball. 

Scarce  were  we  upon  the  height,  when  a  heavy 
column,  dressed  in  great-coats,  with  white  covers 
on  their  hats,  exactly  resembling  the  Spanish,  gave 
us  a  volley,  which  put  us  to  the  right  about  at 
double-quick  time  down  the  hill,  the  French  close 
behind,  through  the  whins.  The  four  companies 
got  the  word,  the  French  were  on  them.  They 
likewise  thought  them  Spaniards,  until  they  got  a 
volley  that  killed  or  wounded  almost  every  one  of 
them.  We  retired  to  the  height,  covered  by  the 
50th,  who  gave  the  pursuing  column  a  volley  which 
checked  their  speed.  We  moved  up  the  remains 
of  our  shattered  regiment  to  the  height,  Being  in 
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great  want  of  ammunition,  we  were  again  served 
with  sixty  rounds  a  man,  and  kept  up  our  fire 
for  some  time,  until  the  bugle  sounded  to  cease 
firing. 

We  lay  on  the  height  for  some  time.  Our 
drought  was  excessive ;  there  was  no  water  upon 
the  height,  save  one  small  spring,  which  was  ren¬ 
dered  useless.  One  of  our  men,  in  the  heat  of 
the  action,  called  out  he  would  have  a  drink,  let 
the  world  go  as  it  would.  He  stooped  to  drink  ; 
a  ball  pierced  his  head  ;  he  fell  with  it  in  the  well, 
which  was  discoloured  by  brains  and  blood. — 
Thirsty  as  we  were,  we  could  not  taste  it. 

At  this  time  the  Major  had  the  command,  our 
second  Colonel  being  wounded.  There  were  not 
300  of  us  on  the  height  able  to  do  duty,  out  of 
above  1000  who  drew  rations  in  the  morning.  The 
cries  of  the  wounded  were  most  heart-rending. 

The  French,  on  the  opposite  height,  were  get¬ 
ting  under  aims  :  we  could  give  no  assistance,  as 
the  enemy  appeared  to  be  six  to  one  of  us.  Our 
orders  were  to  maintain  the  height  while  there  was 
a  man  of  us.  The  word  was  given  to  shoulder 
arms.  The  French,  at  the  same  moment,  got  un¬ 
der  arms.  The  engagement  began  in  the  plains. 
The  French  were  amazed,  and  soon  put  to  the 
right  about,  through  Vittoria.  We  followed,  as 
quick  as  our  weary  limbs  would  carry  us.  Our 
legs  were  full  of  thorns,  and  our  feet  bruised  upon 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  Coming  to  a  bean  field  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heights,  immediately  the  column 
was  broke,  and  every  man  filled  his  haversack. 
We  continued  to  advance  until  it  was  dark,  and 
then  encamped  on  a  height  above  Vittoria. 

This  was  the  dullest  encampment  I  ever  made. 
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We  had  left  700  men  behind.  None  spoke  ;  each 
hung  his  head,  mourning  the  loss  of  a  friend  and 
comrade.  About  twelve  o’clock,  a  man  of  each 
company  was  sent  to  receive  half  a  pound  of  flour 
for  each  man,  at  the  rate  of  our  morning’s  strength; 
so  that  there  was  more  than  could  be  used  by 
those  who  had  escaped.  I  had  fired  108  rounds 
this  day.  Next  morning  we  awoke,  dull,  stiff, 
and  weary.  I  could  scarce  touch  my  head  with 
my  right  hand  ;  my  shoulder  was  as  black  as  coal. 
We  washed  out  our  firelocks,  and  moved  on  again, 
about  twelve  o’clock,  in  the  line  of  march. 

Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  22d,  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  Vittoria,  a  great  number  of  our  men 
joined,  who  had  made  their  escape,  after  being 
taken  the  day  before.  We  encamped,  and  passed 
a  night  of  congratulation  ;  mutual  hardships  made 
us  all  brothers.  The  slain  were  forgot,  in  our  joy 
for  those  we  had  gained  thus  unexpectedly.  Next 
morning,  we  made  a  more  respectable  appearance 
on  parade,  being  now  about  800  strong.  The 
day  following,  we  continued  our  march.  In  the 
afternoon,  we  had  a  dreadful  storm  of  thunder  and 
rain.  A  Portugueze  officer  and  his  horse  were 
killed  by  it.  We  encamped  upon  the  face  of  a 
hill,  the  rain  continuing  to  pour.  The  storm  not 
abating,  we  could  not  get  our  tents  up,  and  were 
exposed  all  night  to  its  violence. 

Next  day,  we  arrived  before  Pamplona,  where 
we  lay  for  some  time.  One  night  we  were  order¬ 
ed  under  arms  at  twelve  o’clock :  The  report  was, 
that  Pamplona  was  to  be  stormed.  We  marched 
until  day-break,  then  drew  up  in  a  hollow  in  the 
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rear  of  the  town,  when  we  got  orders  to  fall  back 
to  our  old  camp  ground. 

Soon  after,  we  were  relieved  by  a  division  of 
Spanish,  and  inarched  towards  the  Pyrenees,  where 
we  soon  fell  in  with  our  old  playfellows  the  French, 
and  had  a  very  severe  skirmish  in  the  front  of 
the  village  of  Maya.  The  regiment  was  divided 
into  two  columns ;  the  right  commanded  by  Major 
Walker,  the  left  by  Major  M‘Kenzie.  We  re¬ 
mained  under  arms  all  night,  the  French  keeping 
up  their  fire.  Next  morning  we  forced  them  over 
the  heights,  into  their  own  country,  in  style  ;  then 
encamped. 

Fatigue  parties  were  called  to  make  rows  and 
rain-works.  Our  two  rear  companies  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  move  to  the  heights  in  the  rear,  upon 
the  first  alarm,  and  maintain  them  while  a  man 
should  remain.  The  signal  was  three  great  guns ; 
on  the  report  of  the  first  of  which,  every  man  was 
to  stand  to  his  arms.  One  day  we  sent  out  a  fa¬ 
tigue  party,  to  cut  wood  to  make  arm-racks.  They 
were  not  come  back  when  a  gun  was  fired.  We 
stood  to  our  arms,  making  ready  to  engage.  It 
was  a  false  alarm. 

Our  fatigue  parties  were  out  for  forage,  and  we 
were  busy  cooking,  when  the  signal  was  given,  on 
the  25th  July.  The  two  rear  companies  moved 
to  the  heights,  the  rest  of  the  regiment  to  the 
alarm  post,  where  we  had  work  enough  upon  our 
arrival.  The  French  were  in  great  force,  moving 
up  the  heights  in  solid  column.  We  killed  great 
numbers  of  them  in  their  advance  ;  hut  they  still 
moved  on.  We  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  con¬ 
tinued  thus  to  retire,  maintaining  every  height  to  the 
last,  contesting  every  foot  of  ground.  At  length  we 
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were  forced  to  the  height  where  our  old  quarter- 
guard  used  to  be  posted.  We  maintained  our 
position  against  them  a  considerable  time  ;  during 
which,  we  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  French 
making  merry  in  our  camp,  eating  the  dinner  we 
had  cooked  for  ourselves.  What  could  we  do  ? 
they  were  so  much  superior  in  numbers. 

I  have  often  admired  the  bravery  of  the  French 
officers.  This  day,  while  I  was  in  the  rear  guard, 
covering  the  retreat,  about  two  dozen  of  us  were 
pursued  and  molested  by  a  company  of  the  French. 
Out  of  breath,  and  unable  to  run  farther,  we  cried, 
“  Let  us  make  a  stand  and  get  breath,  else  we 
will  never  reach  the  top.  ”  “  Take  your  will,  ” 

returned  the  officers.  Immediately  we  faced  about ; 
the  French  halted  ;  their  officers  pricked  them  on. 
We  formed  front,  across  the  road,  and  charged 
the  French  officers  in  the  rear  urging  their  troops 
forward.  All  would  not  do  ;  the  men  forced  their 
officers  fairly  over  the  hill,  and  ran.  We  had 
what  we  wished,  an  unmolested  retreat,  and  moved 
slowly  up  the  height.  We  were  then  joined  by  a 
brigade  of  Brunswickers, — gave  three  cheers,  and 
charged  the  French  along  the  heights,  keeping  up 
our  fire  till  dark.  A  part  of  the  regiment  made 
fires,  while  the  remainder  kept  their  ground  upon 
the  main  height,  until  about  twelve  o’clock.  We 
then  marched  off  towards  the  Black  Forest,  leav¬ 
ing  our  wounded,  whose  cries  were  piercing ;  but 
we  could  not  help  them.  Numbers  continued  to 
follow  us,  crawling  on  their  hands  and  knees,  fill¬ 
ing  the  air  with  their  groans.  Many,  who  could 
not  do  so,  held  out  their  hands,  supplicating  to  be 
taken  with  us.  We  tore  ourselves  away,  and  hur¬ 
ried  to  get  out  of  sight.  We  could  not  bear  it. 
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The  roads  were  very  bad,  the  rain  continued  to 
pour,  and  we  made  but  little  way.  At  day-break, 
we  formed  on  the  outside  of  Maya,  and  got  orders 
to  cook ;  but  scarce  had  we  begun  when  the  French 
made  their  appearance.  We  immediately  moved 
on  to  a  stronger  height  on  the  opposite  'side,  and 
encamped.  Here  we  got  three  days’  allowance  of 
beef  and  bread  served  out  to  each  man,  and  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  liquor.  As  soon  as  cooking  was  over, 
we  marched  on  to  the  Black  Forest,  and  never 
halted,  until  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The 
night  was  dark  and  stormy.  The  wounded  offi¬ 
cers  were  carried  in  blankets  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  men.  The  wounded  soldiers  who  had  been 
enabled  still  to  keep  up  with  us,  made  the  heart 
bleed  at  their  cries  ;  while  the  forcing  up  of  the 
baggage  caused  such  a  noise,  that  the  whole  was  a 
scene  of  misery  and  confusion.  We  halted  to  al¬ 
low  the  baggage  to  get  forward. 

Shortly  after  day-light,  the  French  advance  came 
up  with  our  rear-guard,  consisting  of  a  brigade  of 
Portuguese,  which  continued  to  skirmish  all  the 
way  through  the  forest.  We  lost  a  great  number 
of  men  in  this  forest,  unable  to  keep  up  through 
illness  and  fatigue,  and  not  a  few  from  the  effects 
of  liquor.  It  was  found  necessary  to  stave  the 
stores  of  liquor ;  and  the  men  were  carrying  it 
away  in  their  bonnets.  Many  were  intoxicated, 
and  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  their  comrades. 

We  at  length  got  out  of  the  forest  and  encamp¬ 
ed.  Picquets  were  posted,  and  we  began  to  cook; 
but  we  had  scarcely  commenced,  when  the  French 
were  again  upon  us.  The  camp  was  moved,  and 
we  marched  until  two  hours  after  dark.  We  were 
then  drawn  up  in  column,  and  lay  down  on  the 
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bare  ground,  until  next  morning.  The  French 
moved  about  two  miles,  and  then  turned  off  on  their 
left,  towards  Pamplona,  thinking  there  was  nothing 
to  stop  them.  We  remained  here  until  morning. 

Day  was  scarce  broke,  when  we  heard  three 
guns  fire  towards  our  right.  All  were  under  arms 
in  a  moment ;  and  we  stood,  in  this  situation,  a 
considerable  time.  The  noise  of  artillery  and  mus¬ 
ketry  was  incessant  qij  our  right ;  but,  towards  the 
afternoon,  the  firing  ceased,  and  the  French  were 
forced  from  the  heights  opposite  Pamplona.  After 
Lord  Wellington  had  defeated  them,  they  retreat¬ 
ed  by  our  right. 

We  got  orders  to  ocdupy  a  height  in  the  wood. 
Two  companies  were  sent,  at  extended  order, 
down  the  wood,  where  we  were  not  long  before 
the  enemy  began  to  appear ;  and  the  firing  com¬ 
menced  with  their  skirmishers.  After  doing  our 
utmost  for  some  time,  we  were  forced  to  retire  to 
the  top  of  the  height ;  and,  when  we  arrived  upon 
it,  they  were  so  numerous,  it  was  vain  to  contend. 
We  gave  them  two  or  three  volleys,  and  retired 
through  a  small  village,  they  following  close  in  the 
rear  :  then  we  drew  up,  along  the  side  of  a  strong 
rock,  close  by  the  main  road,  determined  to  defend 
it  to  the  last.  Lord  Wellington  sent  a  division  to 
our  assistance.  The  enemy  seeing  them  approach, 
drew  up,  and  continued  to  annoy  us  for  some 
time ;  then  fell  back  upon  the  village,  and  encamp¬ 
ed.  There  were  some  fine  fields  of  grain  here, 
which  they  set  fire  to.  We  lay  down,  fatigued 
and  weary,  having  been  constantly  engaged  almost 
the  whole  afternoon. 

Next  morning,  the  5th  of  August,  the  enemy 
k  2 
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began  to  retire,  we  following  close  at  then-  heels 
through  the  Black  Forest.  They  retired  back  in¬ 
to  Fiance.  We  halted  upon  our  old  camp  ground 
for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  and  then  returned 
to  our  old  quarters  at  Maya.  We  were  very  me¬ 
lancholy,  the  whole  bringing  to  our  minds  the  time 
when  we  last  left  it  and  our  wounded  and  dying 
comrades. 

After  encamping  on  a  height  on  the  other  side, 
for  two  or  three  days,  we  were  marched  round  to 
the  heights  of  Iloncesvalles,  where  we  encamped, 
relieving  a  brigade  of  the  7th  division.  We  lay 
here  for  a  considerable  time,  working  like  galley 
slaves  from  morning  till  evening,  in  building  bat¬ 
teries  and  block-houses.  All  the  time  I  had  been 
a  soldier,  my  labour  could  not  stand  in  the  least 
comparison  with  my  fatigues  at  this  time. 

Orders  were  given  that  the  heights  should  be 
kept  by  the  3d  and  4th  division,  week  about,  (al¬ 
ternately.)  We  retired,  moving  down,  and  en¬ 
camped  on  the  other  side  of  the  village. 

A  short  time  afterwards,  we  got  orders  for  du¬ 
ty  on  the  heights  on  the  opposite  side,  of  which 
we  were  glad,  thinking  that  the  work  would  not 
be  so  severe.  But  we  were  disagreeably  unde¬ 
ceived.  Our  labour  was  incessant ;  every  day,  we 
were  either  on  guard  or  on  fatigue.  All  the  time 
we  remained  here,  we  were  not  a  night  in  bed  out 
of  two :  besides,  the  weather  was  dreadful ;  we 
had  always  either  snow  or  hail,  the  hail  often  as 
large  as  nuts.  We  were  forced  to  put  our  knap¬ 
sacks  on  our  heads,  to  protect  us  from  its  violence. 
The  mules,  at  these  times,  used  to  run  crying  up 
and  down,  hurt  by  the  stones.  The  frost  was  most 
severe,  accompanied  by  high  winds.  Often,  for 
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whole  days  and  nights,  we  could  not  get  a  tent  to 
stand.  Many  of  us  were  frost-bitten,  and  others 
were  found  dead  at  their  posts.  At  this  time,  I 
cursed  my  hard  fate,  and  groaned  over  my  folly. 
Frequently  have  I  been  awakened,  through  the 
night,  by  the  sobs  of  those  around  me  in  the  tent ; 
more  especially  by  the  young  soldiers,  who  had  not 
been  long  from  their  mothers’  fire-sides.  They  of¬ 
ten  spent  the  darkness  of  the  night  in  tears.  The 
weather  was  so  dreadful,  the  92d  regiment  got 
gray  trowsers  served  out  to  them  :  they  could  not 
live  with  their  kilts ;  the  cold  would  have  killed 
them. 

In  about  two  days  after  we  went  down  to  the 
valley,  the  day  being  good,  the  French  came  down 
from  the  heights  nearest  France.  General  Stewart 
being  there,  at  the  same  time,  with  our  advanced 
post,  and  seeing  their  manoeuvres,  ordered  us  to 
advance  towards  them.  We  soon  beat  them  back, 
and  retired  to  our  post.  A  few  days  afterwards, 
the  weather  was  so  very  bad,  that  great  numbers 
of  the  men  fell  sick.  We  were  then  forced  to 
leave  the  heights,  and  encamp  in  the  valley ;  leav¬ 
ing  strong  picquets  in  the  block-houses  on  the  main 
pass,  which  were  relieved  daily.  Fatigue  parties 
were  sent  up  to  work,  nevertheless,  every  day  the 
weather  would  permit.  At  this  time  we  buried 
two  guns  of  Captain  Mitchell’s  brigade  of  artille¬ 
ry,  which  displeased  him  much.  Through  inter¬ 
cession,  General  Stewart  ordered  up  a  fatigue-par¬ 
ty  to  raise  them  again.  We  were  covered  by  the 
picquets,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  at  length  got 
them  raised  and  brought  down  to  the  valley.  Each 
man  on  fatigue  got  an  extra  allowance  of  grog,  the 
only  welcome  recompense. 
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We  lay  here  for  some  time,  frequently  attacked 
in  the  block-houses  by  the  French,  and  at  length 
received  orders  to  leave  our  purgatory  in  the 
heights,  and  move  round  towards  Maya.  We 
marched  that  whole  afternoon,  and  all  night,  until 
next  morning ;  when  the  whole  army  formed  on 
the  other  side  of  Maya.  We  were  appointed  the 
brigade  of  reserve,  being  far  in  the  rear,  and  very 
much  fatigued.  An  attack  was  begun,  almost  as 
soon  as  we  arrived.  We  moved  towards  the  ene¬ 
my’s  works,  which  were  very  strong ;  but  wre 
forced  them  out,  then  moved  round  to  our  own 
right,  the  remainder  of  the  army  pursuing  them. 
Their  camp-ground,  which  was  hutted  like  a  little 
town,  was  occupied  by  us  during  the  night. 

November  10 _ We,  next  morning,  continued 

to  move  to  our  own  right,  until  we  came  to  a  vil¬ 
lage  called  Cambo  ;  on  the  outside  of  which  the 
enemy  had  batteries  planted,  and  strong  works. 
We  kept  up  a  severe  fire,  for  some  time,  but  could 
not  storm  their  works,  on  account  of  the  depth  of 
the  entrenchments.  They  found  out  that  the  Spa¬ 
nish  troops  under  Morillo  were  fording  the  river 
on  their  right:  We  retired  back  into  camp,  and 
lay  there  tw'o  days  :  the  weather  was  so  bad  we 
cohid  not  move  out. 

In  the  afternoon,  they  blew  up  the  bridge  over 
the  Nive,  and  retired  out  of  the  town.  We  then 
marched  into  it ;  and  were  cantoned,  and  lay  there 
for  a  considerable  time  ;  the  French  on  one  side, 
and  we  on  the  other ;  our  sentinel  and  theirs  on 
the  bridge,  not  five  yards  asunder.  The  night  be¬ 
fore  we  crossed,  the  French  came  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  river  with  their  music,  and  gave  us  a 
tune  or  two.  We  thought  to  change  their  tune 
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before  next  night.  We  were  then  to  be  all  under 
arms  at  a  minute’s  notice. 

About  nine  o’clock,  the  whole  of  our  in-lying 
picquets  were  called  to  cover  a  party  of  sappers 
and  miners,  in  raising  a  battery  to  cover  our  ford¬ 
ing  ground  ;  and  the  sentinel  on  the  broken  bridge 
received  orders  to  shoot  the  French  sentinel,  on 
the  first  gun  for  alarm  being  fired.  Both  were 
walking  from  one  parapet  to  another  ;  the  French¬ 
man  unconscious  of  any  unusual  danger ;  the  Eng¬ 
lish  sentinel  listening,  and  often  looking  to  the  vic¬ 
tim,  his  heart  revolting  from  the  deed  he  dared 
not  disobey.  The  match  touched  the  signal  gun : 
next  moment  the  French  sentinel  fell  into  the  ri¬ 
ver,  pierced  by  a  ball. 

As  soon  as  the  sappers  and  miners  had  con¬ 
structed  the  battery,  we  moved  back  into  the 
town,  and  remained  until  an  hour  before  day.  We 
were  drawn  up  on  our  fording  ground ;  orders 
were  given  that  not  a  man  should  speak  above  his 
breath.  The  whole  being  prepared,  the  word  was 
given  to  pass  the  river,  when  three  guns  were  fired 
on  our  left.  Our  right  wing  was  sent  out  to  cover 
the  fording.  The  left  forded  the  river ;  but  we 
had  not  reached  the  opposite  bank,  when  we  re¬ 
ceived  a  volley  from  the  enemy’s  picquets.  We 
gave  three  cheers, — splashed  through  the  water ; 
they  retired,  and  we  pursued  them.  The  regi¬ 
ment  formed  upon  the  top  of  the  height,  sending 
nut  two  companies  to  follow  the  enemy  close ;  but 
they  never  came  up  with  them. 

All  the  night  of  the  1 1th  of  December,  we  lay 
in  camp  upon  the  face  of  a  height,  near  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  1 2th,  we  received 
orders  to  move  round  towards  Bayonne,  where  we 
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were  quartered  along  the  main  road.  There  we 
remained  a  few  days,  until  we  received  orders  to 
march  to  our  own  right,  to  assist  a  Spanish  force, 
who  were  engaged  with  superior  numbers.  We 
set  off  by  day-light,  in  the  morning  of  the  13th, 
towards  them,  and  were  moving  on,  when  General 
Hill  sent  an  aide-de-camp  after  us,  saying,  “  That 
is  not  the  direction,  — follow  me.”  We  put  to  the 
right-about,  to  the  main  road  towards  Bayonne. 
We  soon  came  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  were 
immediately  engaged.  We  had  continued  firing, 
without  intermission,  for  five  hours,  advancing  and 
retreating,  and  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  but 
could  not  gain  a  bit  of  ground.  Towards  evening, 
we  were  relieved  by  a  brigade  which  belonged  to 
another  division.  As  many  of  us  as  could  be  col¬ 
lected  were  drawn  up.  General  Hill  gave  us 
great  praise  for  our  behaviour  this  day,  and  order¬ 
ed  an  extra  allowance  of  liquor  to  each  man.  We 
were  marched  back  to  our  old  quarters  along  the 
road-side. 

The  day’s  service  had  been  very  severe,  but  now 
I  took  it  with  the  coolest  indifference :  I  felt  no 
alarm  ;  it  was  all  of  course.  I  began  to  think  my 
body  charmed.  My  mind  had  come  to  that  pass, 
I  took  every  thing  as  it  came,  without  a  thought. 
If  I  was  at  ease,  with  plenty,  I  was  happy  ;  if  in 
the  midst  of  the  enemy’s  fire,  or  of  the  greatest 
privations,  I  was  not  concerned.  I  had  been  in  so 
many  changes  of  plenty  and  want,  ease  and  dan¬ 
ger,  they  had  ceased  to  be  anticipated  either  with 
joy  or  fear. 

We  lay  upon  the  road-side  for  two  or  three  days, 
having  two  companies  three  leagues  to  the  rear, 
carrying  the  wounded  to  the  hospital.  We  were 
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next  cantoned  three  leagues  above  Bayonne,  along 
the  side  of  the  river.  We  had  strong  picquets 
planted  along  the  banks.  The  French  were  can¬ 
toned  upon  the  other  side.  Never  a  night  passed 
that  we  were  not  molested  by  boats  passing  up 
and  down  the  river,  with  provisions  and  necessa¬ 
ries  to  the  town.  Our  orders  were,  to  turn  out, 
and  keep  up  a  constant  fire  upon  them  while  pass¬ 
ing.  We  had  two  grasshopper  guns  planted  upon 
the  side  of  the  river ;  by  means  of  which  we  one 
night  sunk  a  boat  loaded  with  clothing  for  the 
army,  setting  it  on  fire  with  red-hot  shot.  , 

Next  day  we  were  encamped  in  the  rear  of  the 
town,  being  relieved  by  a  brigade  of  Portuguese. 
We  remained  in  camp  two  or  three  days,  expect¬ 
ing  to  be  attacked,  the  enemy  having  crossed  above 
us  on  the  river.  We  posted  picquets  in  the  town, 
near  our  camp.  At  length,  receiving  orders  to 
march,  we  moved  on,  until  wo  came  to  a  river  on 
our  right,  which  ran  very  swift.  Part  of  the  re¬ 
giment  having  crossed,  we  got  orders  to  come  to 
the  right-about,  and  were  marched  back  to  our 
old  camp-ground.  Next  morning,  we  received 
orders  to  take  another  road  towards  Salvatero  ; 
where  we  encamped  that  night,  and  remained  un¬ 
til  the  whole  army  assembled  the  following  day. 

About  two  o’clock,  in  the  afternoon,  we  were 
under  arms,  and  moved  towards  the  river,  covered 
by  a  brigade  of  artillery.  We  forded,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  skirmish  alongst  the  heights,  until  the 
town  was  taken.  We  lost  only  one  man  during 
the  whole  time.  We  encamped  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  town  ;  and  next  morning  followed  the 
line  of  march,  until  we  came  before  a  town  called 
Aris.  We  had  severe  fighting  before  we  got  into 
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it.  We  were  led  on  by  an  aid-de-camp.  The 
contest  lasted  until  after  dark.  We  planted  pic- 
quets  in  different  streets  of  the  town  ;  the  enemy 
did  the  same  in  others.  Different  patroles  were 
sent  out  during  the  night ;  but  the  French  were 
always  found  on  the  alert.  They  retired  before 
day-light ;  and  we  marched  into  the  town,  with 
our  music  at  the  head  of  the  regiments.  The 
town  appeared  then  quite  desolate,  not  worth  two¬ 
pence  ;  but  we  were  not  three  days  in  it,  until  the 
French  inhabitants  came  back,  opened  their  shops 
and  houses,  and  it  became  a  fine  lively  place. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  plundering  the  first 
night ;  for  the  soldiers,  going  into  the  houses,  and 
finding  no  person  within,  helped  themselves.  The 
people  have  a  way  of  keeping  their  fowls  in  cans 
full  of  grease,  about  the  size  of  a  hen.  This  we 
found  out  by  accident ;  for,  wanting  some  grease 
to  fry,  in  cooking,  we  took  one  of  these  cans,  and 
cut  out  the  fowl.  We  commenced  a  search  for  the 
grease  cans,  and  were  very  successful.  The  fowls 
were  excellent.  We  lay  here  a  considerable  time, 
then  were  marched  towards  Toulouse,  and  halted  at 
a  village  four  leagues  from  it,  with  orders  to  turn  out 
on  a  moment’s  notice.  We  were  drawn  out  at 
twelve  o’clock  at  night,  and  marched  close  up  to  the 
town,  designing  to  throw  a  bridge  over  the  river ; 
but  it  ran  so  swift,  that  we  failed  in  our  attempt. 
We  then  kindled  fires  in  all  quarters,  and  returned 
to  the  village.  Next  morning,  we  marched  round 
towards  the  main  road  to  Toulouse,  and  were  can¬ 
toned  along  the  road.  We  lay  here  for  some  time, 
and  were,  every  morning,  under  arms  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  day. 

At  length,  on  the  10th  of  April,  we  received 
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orders  to  attack  Toulouse,  and  moved  on  by  ano¬ 
ther  road,  on  the  opposite  side  from  the  one  we 
had  lain  upon.  We  were  drawn  up  in  column,  in 
rear  of  a  house,  and  remained  there  for  some  time, 
sending  out  the  flank  companies  to  skirmish  ;  and, 
at  length,  forced  the  enemy  back  upon  their  works. 
The  contest  now  began  to  be  more  severe.  A 
brigade  of  guns  coming  up,  played  upon  their 
works  for  some  time,  and  then  retired,  night  com¬ 
ing  on.  We  were  posted  in  the  different  streets 
of  the  suburbs,  to  watch  the  enemy’s  motions. 
At  last  we  got  our  allowance  of  liquor  served  out, 
and  retired  to  our  cantonment. 

I  shall  ever  remember  an  adventure  that  hap¬ 
pened  to  me,  towards  the  afternoon.  We  were  in 
extended  order,  firing  and  retiring.  I  had  just 
risen  to  run  behind  my  file,  when  a  spent  shot 
struck  me  on  the  groin,  and  took  the  breath  from 
me.  “  God  receive  my  soul!”  I  said,  and  sat 
down  resigned.  The  French  were  advancing  fast. 
I  laid  my  musket  down,  and  gasped  for  breath, 
I  was  sick  and  put  my  canteen  to  my  head,  but 
could  not  taste  the  water  :  however,  I  washed  my 
mouth,  and  grew  less  faint.  I  looked  to  my  thigh, 
and  seeing  no  blood,  took  resolution  to  put  my 
hand  to  the  part,  to  feel  the  wound.  My  hand 
was  unstained  by  blood  ;  but  the  part  was  so  pain¬ 
ful  that  I  could  not  touch  it.  At  this  moment  of 
helplessness  the  French  came  up.  One  of  them 
made  a  charge  at  me,  as  I  sat  pale  as  death.  In 
another  moment  I  would  have  been  transfixed, 
had  not  his  next  man  forced  the  point  past  me  : 
“  Do  not  touch  the  good  Scot,  ”  said  he  ;  and 
then  addressing  himself  to  me,  added,  “  Do  you 
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remember  me  ?  ”  I  bad  not  recovered  my  breath 
sufficiently  to  speak  distinctly:  I  answered,  “  No.” 
. — “  I  saw  you  at  So'oral,  ”  he  replied.  Imme¬ 
diately  I  recognised  him  to  be  a  soldier  whose  life 
I  had  saved  from  a  Portuguese,  who  was  going  to 
kill  him  as  he  lay  wounded.  “  Yes,  I  know  you,” 
I  replied. — “  God  bless  you  !  ”  cried  he ;  and, 
giving  me  a  pancake  out  of  his  hat,  moved  on 
with  his  fellows;  the  rear  of  whom  took  my  knap¬ 
sack,  and  left  me  lying.  I  had  fallen  down  for 
greater  security.  I  soon  recovered  so  far  as  to 
walk,  though  with  pain,  and  joined  the  regiment 
next  advance. 

We  were  quartered  in  wine  stores ;  where  we 
lay  for  a  considerable  time,  sending  out  a  regi¬ 
ment,  each  night,  on  duty.  The  71st  happened 
to  be  the  regiment  on  duty,  on  the  night  in  which 
the  French  evacuated  Toulouse.  We  immediate¬ 
ly  gave  notice,  and  marched  into  the  town  ;  halted 
half  an  hour,  until  the  cavalry  passed  through  it, 
and  then  moved  on  after  them.  We  fell  in  with 
a  number  of  the  enemy’s  sick  and  wounded,  whom 
we  sent  back  to  the  town.  We  halted  at  Villa 
Franca,  and  were  cantoned.  Soult  lay  in  a  town 
on  the  heights  in  front,  about  one  league  and  a 
half  from  us. 

We  remained  here  two  or  three  days ;  when  we 
were  all  turned  out,  cavalry  and  artillery,  the 
French  being  under  arms.  Three  guns  were  fired. 
The  French  did  not  seem  inclined  to  attack  us. 
We  were  encamped  again.  In  the  course  of  the 
day,  flags  of  truce  were  passing  between  the  ar¬ 
mies.  At  length,  General  Soult  came  in  his  car¬ 
riage,  guarded  by  a  squadron  of  his  cavalry.  We 
then  got  word  that  Buonaparte  was  deposed,  and 
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we  were  soon  to  have  peace. — Joy  beamed  on 
every  face,  and  made  every  tongue  eloquent.  We 
sang  and  drank  that  whole  night,  and  talked  of 
home.  Next  morning,  falling  back  to  Toulouse, 
we  were  cantoned  there,  and  lay  for  a  long  time, 
looking  anxiously  for  orders  to  embark  for  Eng¬ 
land.  At  length  we  marched  to  Bourdeaux,  were 
reviewed  by  Lord  Wellington,  and  embarked  for 
Ireland. 

We  arrived  at  Cork  in  June  1814.  I  had  now 
been  seven  years  and  eleven  months  a  soldier,  and 
therefore  hoped  for  my  discharge.  I  had  still  one 
year  to  serve,  although  enlisted  for  seven.  Being 
only  sixteen  years  of  age,  my  seven  years  were 
counted  from  my  eighteenth.  Had  I  called  my¬ 
self  seventeen,  I  should  have  now  been  free  ;  but 
I  scorned  to  lie  :  neither  was  I  aware  of  this  cir¬ 
cumstance. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  Cork,  we  were  marched  to 
Limerick,  and  lay  there  a  long  time  ;  then  got  the 
route  for  Cork  to  embark  for  America.  I  want¬ 
ed  but  a  few  months  to  be  free.  I  sought  my  dis¬ 
charge,  but  was  refused.  I  was  almost  tempted 
to  desert.  I  lamented  my  becoming  a  soldier,  at 
this  time,  more  than  I  had  done  on  the  retreat,  or 
upon  the  Pyrenees.  To  be  so  near  home,  and  al¬ 
most  free,  and  yet  to  be  sent  across  the  Atlantic, 
was  very  galling.  I  knew  not  what  to  do.  I 
kept  my  honour,  and  embarked.  What  vexed  mq, 
was  some  being  discharged  who  had  not  been  so 
long  soldiers  as  I  had  been ;  only  they  were  above 
eighteen  when  they  enlisted. 

We  lay  on  board  six  weeks  before  setting  sail. 
When  on  our  way,  a  schooner  fired  a  gun  and 
brought  us  to,  and  gave  us  orders  for  Deal.  My 
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heart  bounded  with  joy :  Freedom,  freedom  !  ” — 
I  would  not  have  taken  a  thousand  pounds  to  stay, 
— I  would  have  left  the  army  without  a  shirt.  I 
was  oppressed  all  the  time  I  was  on  board ;  my 
mind  dwelt  on  nothing  but  home.  If  any  one 
asked  a  question  or  spoke  to  me,  I  was  so  absent 
that  I  seldom  answered  to  the  point.  After  the 
ship  was  put  about  for  England,  a  load  was  taken 
from  my  mind,  and  I  became  more  happy.  We 
landed  all  our  heavy  baggage  at  Deal,  then  sailed 
round  to  Gravesend,  and  disembarked.  We  lay 
there  only  one  afternoon,  then  were  put  on  board 
the  smacks,  and  were  landed  at  Antwerp. 

Next  morning  we  were  marched  to  Louis, 
( Leuse ),  where  we  lay,  quartered  in  the  different 
villages  around,  until  the  16th  of  June  1815.  We 
used  to  be  drilled  every  day.  We  were  going  out, 
for  a  field-day,  on  the  16th,  when  we  were  order¬ 
ed  back  and  formed  on  one  side  of  the  village. 
We  stopped  here  a  short  time ;  then  were  6ent  to 
quarters  to  pack  up  every  thing  and  march.  We 
immediately  marched  off  towards  the  French  fron¬ 
tier.  We  had  a  very  severe  march  of  sixteen 
miles,  excepting  to  halt  and  be  quartered  in  every 
town  through  which  we  passed.  We  knew  not 
where  we  were  marching.  About  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  we  were  halted  in  a  village.  A  bri¬ 
gade  of  Brunswickers  marching  out,  we  took  their 
quarters,  hungry  and  weary. 

Next  morning,  the  17th,  we  got  our  allowance 
of  liquor,  and  moved  on  until  the  heat  of  the  day ; 
when  we  encamped,  and  our  baggage  was  ordered 
to  take  the  high  road  to  Brussels.  We  sent  out 
fatigue  parties  for  water,  and  set  a-cooking.  Our 
fires  were  not  well  kindled,  when  we  got  orders  to 
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fall  in,  and  move  on  along  the  high  road  towards 
Waterloo.  The  whole  length  of  the  road  was  very 
much  crowded  by  artillery  and  ammunition-carts, 
all  advancing  towards  Waterloo.  The  troops  were 
much  embarrassed  in  marching,  the  roads  were  so 
crowded.  As  soon  as  we  arrived  on  the  ground, 
we  formed  in  column.  The  rain  began  to  pour. 
The  firing  had  never  ceased  all  yesterday  and  to¬ 
day,  at  a  distance.  We  encamped  and  began  to 
cook ;  when  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  and  again 
spoiled  our  cooking.  We  advanced  towards  them. 
When  we  reached  the  height  they  retired ;  which 
caused  the  whole  army  to  get  under  arms  and 
move  to  their  positions.  Night  coming  on,  we  stood 
under  arms  for  some  time.  The  army  then  retired 
to  their  own  rear,  and  lay  down  under  arms,  leav¬ 
ing  the  71st  in  advance.  During  the  whole  night, 
the  rain  never  ceased.  Two  hours  after  day-break, 
General  Hill  came  down,  taking  away  the  left  sub¬ 
division  of  the  10th  company  to  cover  his  recog¬ 
nisance.  Shortly  afterwards,  we  got  half  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  liquor,  which  was  the  most  welcome 
thing  I  ever  received.  I  was  so  stiff  and  sore  from 
the  rain,  I  could  not  move  with  freedom  for  some 
time.  A  little  afterwards,  the  weather  clearing  up, 
we  began  to  clean  our  arms  and  prepare  for  action. 
The  whole  of  the  opposite  heights  were  covered  by 
the  enemy. 

A  young  lad,  who  had  joined  but  a  short  time 
before,  said  to  me,  while  we  were  cleaning:  “  Tom, 
you  are  an  old  soldier,  and  have  escaped  often,  and 
have  every  chance  to  escape  this  time  also.  I  am 
sure  I  am  to  fall.” — “  Nonsense,  be  not  gloomy.” — 
“  I  am  certain,”  he  said  :  “  All  I  ask  is,  that  you 
L  2 
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will  tell  my  parents,  when  you  get  home,  that  I 
ask  God’s  pardon  for  the  evil  I  have  done,  and  the 
grief  I  have  given  them.  Be  sure  to  tell  I  died 
praying  for  their  blessing  and  pardon.”  I  grew 
dull  myself,  but  gave  him  all  the  heart  I  could. 
He  only  shook  his  head :  I  could  say  nothing  to 
alter  his  belief. 

The  artillery  had  been  tearing  away,  since  day¬ 
break,  in  different  parts  of  the  line.  About  twelve 
o’clock  we  received  orders  to  fall  in  for  attack. 
We  then  marched  up  to  our  position,  where  we 
lay  on  the  face  of  a  brae,  covering  a  brigade  of 
guns.  We  were  so  overcome  by  the  fatigue  of  the 
two  day’s  march,  that,  scarce  had  we  lain  down 
until  many  of  us  fell  asleep.  I  slept  sound,  for 
some  time,  while  the  cannon-balls,  plunging  in 
amongst  us,  killed  a  great  many.  I  was  suddenly 
awakened.  A  ball  struck  the  ground  a  little  be¬ 
low  me,  turned  me  heels-over-head,  broke  my  mus¬ 
ket  in  pieces,  and  killed  a  lad  at  my  side.  I  was 
stunned  and  confused,  and  knew  not  whether  I 
was  wounded  or  not.  I  felt  a  numbness  in  my 
arm  for  sometime. 

We  lay  thus,  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  under  a 
dreadful  fire,  which  cost  us  about  60  men,  while 
we  had  never  fired  a  shot.  The  balls  were  falling 
thick  amongst  us.  The  young  man  I  lately  spoke 
of  lost  his  legs  by  a  shot  at  this  time.  They  were 
cut  very  close :  he  soon  bled  to  death.  “  Tom,  ” 
said  he,  “  remember  your  charge  :  my  mother  wept 
sore  when  my  brother  died  in  her  arms.  Do  not 
tell  her  all  how  I  died  ;  if  she  saw  me  thus,  it 
would  break  her  heart:  farewell,  God  bless  my 
parents  !  ”  He  said  no  more,  his  lips  quivered, 
and  he  ceased  to  breathe. 
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About  two  o’clock,  a  squadron  of  lancers  came 
down,  hurraing,  to  charge  the  brigade  of  guns : 
they  knew  not  what  was  in  the  rear.  General 
Barnes  gave  the  word,  “  Form  square.”  In  a  mo¬ 
ment  the  whole  brigade  were  on  their  feet,  ready 
to  receive  the  enemy.  The  General  said,  “  Se¬ 
venty-first,  I  have  often  heard  of  your  bravery,  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  worse  than  it  has  been,  to-day.” 
Down  they  came  upon  our  square.  We  soon  put 
them  to  the  right-about. 

Shortly  after  we  received  orders  to  move  to  the 
heights.  Onwards  we  marched,  and  stood,  for  a 
short  time,  in  square  ;  receiving  cavalry  every  now 
and  then.  The  noise  and  smoke  were  dreadful. 
At  this  time  I  could  see  but  a  very  little  way  from 
me ;  but,  all  around,  the  wounded  and  slain  lay 
very  thick.  We  then  moved  on  in  column,  for  a 
considerable  way,  and  formed  line ;  gave  three 
cheers,  fired  a  few  volleys,  charged  the  enemy,  and 
drove  them  back. 

At  this  moment  a  squadron  of  cavalry  rode  fu¬ 
riously  down  upon  our  line.  Scarce  had  we  time 
to  form.  The  square  was  only  complete  in  front 
when  they  were  upon  the  points  of  our  bayonets. 
Many  of  our  men  were  out  of  place.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  jostling,  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  a 
good  deal  of  laughing.  Our  quarter-master  lost 
his  bonnet,  in  riding  into  the  square ;  got  it  up, 
put  it  on,  back  foremost,  and  wore  it  thus  all  day. 
Not  a  moment  had  we  to  regard  our  dress.  A 
French  General  lay  dead  in  the  square ;  he  had  a 
number  of  ornaments  upon  his  breast.  Our  men 
fell-  to  plucking  them  off,  pushing  each  other  as 
they  passed,  and  snatching  at  them. 

We  stood  in  square  for  some  time,  whilst  the 
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13th  dragoons  and  a  squadron  of  French  dragoons 
were  engaged.  The  13th  dragoons  retiring  to  the 
rear  of  our  column,  we  gave  the  French  a  volley, 
which  put  them  to  the  right-about ;  then  the  13th 
at  them  again.  They  did  this  for  some  time  ;  we 
cheering  the  13th,  and  feeling  every  blow  they  re¬ 
ceived.  When  a  Frenchman  fell,  we  shouted  ;  and 
when  one  of  the  13th,  we  groaned.  We  wdshed 
to  join  them,  but  were  forced  to  stand  in  square. 

The  whole  army  retired  to  the  heights  in  the 
rear ;  the  French  closely  pursuing  to  our  formation, 
where  We  stood,  four  deep,  for  a  considerable  time. 
As  we  fell  back,  a  shot  cut  the  straps  of  the  knap¬ 
sack  of  one  near  me  :  it  fell,  and  was  rolling  away. 
He  snatched  it  up,  saying,  “  I  am  not  to  lose  you 
that  way,  you  are  all  I  have  in  the  world  ;  ”  tied 
it  on  the  best  manner  he  could,  and  marched  on. 

Lord  Wellington  came  riding  up.  We  formed 
square,  with  him  in  our  centre,  to  receive  cavalry. 
Shortly  the  whole  army  received  orders  to  advance'. 
We  moved  forwards  in  two  columns,  four  deep, 
the  French  retiring  at  the  same  time.  We  were 
charged  several  times  in  our  advance.  This  was 
our  last  effort ;  nothing  could  impede  us.  The 
whole  of  the  enemy  retired,  leaving  their  guns  and 
ammunition,  and  every  other  thing  behind.  We 
moved  on  towards  a  village,  and  charged  right 
through,  killing  great  numbers,  the  village  was  so 
crowded.  We  then  formed  on  the  other  side  of  it, 
and  lay  down  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  hungry 
and  wearied  to  death.  We  had  been  oppressed, 
all  day,  by  the  weight  of  our  blankets  and  great 
coats,  which  were  drenched  with  rain,  and  lay 
upon  our  shoulders  like  logs  of  wood. 

Scarce  was  my  body  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
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when  sleep  closed  my  eyes.  Next  morning,  when 
I  awoke,  I  was  quite  stupid.  The  whole  night 
my  mind  had  been  harassed  by  dreams.  I  was 
fighting  and  charging,  re-acting  the  scenes  of  the 
day,  which  were  strangely  jumbled  with  the  scenes 
I  had  been  in  before.  I  rose  up  and  looked 
around,  and  began  to  recollect.  The  events  of 
the  18th  came  before  me,  one  by  one;  still  they 
were  confused,  the  whole  appearing  as  an  unplea¬ 
sant  dream.  My  comrades  began  to  awake  and 
talk  of  it ;  then  the  events  were  embodied  as  rea¬ 
lities.  Many  an  action  had  I  been  in,  wherein  the 
individual  exertions  of  our  regiment  had  been 
much  greater,  and  our  fighting  more  severe ;  but 
never  had  I  been  where  the  firing  was  so  dreadful, 
and  the  noise  so  great.  When  I  looked  over  the 
field  of  battle,  it  was  covered  and  heaped  in  many 
places ;  figures  moving  up  and  down  upon  it.  The 
wounded  crawling  along  the  rows  of  dead,  was  a 
horrible  spectacle ;  yet  I  looked  on  with  less  con¬ 
cern,  I  must  say,  at  the  moment,  than  I  have  felt 
at  an  accident,  when  in  quarters.  I  have  been 
sad  at  the  burial  of  a  comrade  who  died  of  sick¬ 
ness  in  the  hospital,  and  followed  him  almost  in 
tears ;  yet  have  I  seen,  after  a  battle,  fifty  men 
put  into  the  same  trench,  and  comrades  amongst 
them,  almost  with  indifference.  I  looked  over  the 
field  of  Waterloo  as  a  matter  of  course — a  matter 
of  small  concern. 

In  the  morning  we  got  half  an  allowance  of  li¬ 
quor;  and  remained  here  until  mid-day,  under 
arms ;  then  received  orders  to  cook.  When  cook¬ 
ing  was  over,  we  marched  on  towards  France. 
Nothing  particular  happened  before  reaching  Pa¬ 
ris,  where  we  lay  in  the  lines  until  the  French  ca- 
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pitulated.  We  had  cur  posts  planted  at  each  side 
©f  the  city.  The  French  troops  retired ;  and  we 
got  under  arms  and  marched  towards  the  gates. 
We  had  a  cannon  on  each  side  of  the  gate,  and 
gunners,  with  lighted  matches,  standing  by  them. 
We  marched  into  the  city ;  passed  Lord  Welling¬ 
ton,  who  stood  at  the  gates,  and  were  encamped 
on  the  main  road  in  the  Thuilleries,  where  we  re¬ 
mained  all  the  time  we  were  here. 

In  marching  through  the  city,  a  lad,  dressed  as 
a  Frenchman,  was  looking  up  the  companies  very 
anxiously.  One  of  our  men  said,  “  Knock  the 
French  fellow  down.”  “  Dinna  be  sae  fast,  man,” 
said  he  :  we  stared  to  hear  broad  Scotch  in  Paris 
sit  this  time :  “  I  am  looking  for  my  cousin,”  he 
added,  naming  him  ;  but  he  had  been  left  behind, 
wounded. 

When  we  were  in  camp  before  the  Thuilleries, 
the  first  day,  two  girls  were  looking  very  eagerly 
up  and  down  the  regiment,  when  we  were  on  pa¬ 
rade.  “  Do  you  wish  a  careless  husband,  my 
dear  ?  ”  said  one  of  our  lads. — “  May  be  ;  will 
you  be’t  ?  ”  said  a  Glasgow  voice.  “  Where  the 
devil  do  you  come  from  ?  ”  said  the  rough  fellow. 
“  We’re  Paisley  lasses  ;  this  is  our  regiment :  we 
want  to  see  if  there’s  ony  body  here,  we  ken.  ” 
The  soldier,  who  was  a  Glasgow  lad,  could  not 
speak.  There  is  a  music  in  our  native  tongue,  in 
a  foreign  land,  where  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for, 
that  often  melts  the  heart  when  we  hear  it  unex¬ 
pectedly.  These  two  girls  had  found  their  way 
from  Paisley  to  Paris,  and  were  working  at  tam¬ 
bouring,  and  did  very  well. 

We  lay  three  months  in  Paris.  All  that  time 
I  saw  very  little  of  it :  I  did  not  care  to  ask  leave 
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from  the  camp.  At  length  we  were  marched  to 
Flanders,  to  winter-quarters  ;  and  I  got  my  dis¬ 
charge.  I  left  my  comrades  with  regret,  but  the 
service  with  joy. 

I  game  down  to  the  coast  to  embark,  with  light 
steps  and  a  joyful  heart,  singing,  “  When  ivild 
wars  deadly  blast  tvas  blawn.  ”  I  was  poor  as 
poor  could  be  ;  but  I  had  hope  before  me,  and 
pleasing  dreams  of  home.  I  had  saved  nothing 
this  campaign ;  and  the  money  I  had  before  was 
all  gone.  Government  found  me  the  means  of 
getting  to  Edinburgh. 

Hope  and  joy  were  my  companions  until  I  en¬ 
tered  the  Firth.  I  was  on  deck  ;  the  morning  be¬ 
gan  to  dawn  ;  the  shores  of  Lothian  began  to  rise 
out  of  the  mist.  “  There  is  the  land  of  cakes,  ” 
said  the  captain.  A  sigh  escaped  me  ;  recollections 
crowded  upon  me, — painful  recollections.  I  went 
below  to  conceal  my  feelings,  and  never  came  up  until 
the  vessel  was  in  the  harbour.  I  ran  from  her,  and  hid 
myself  in  a  public-house.  All  the  time  I  had  been 
away  was  forgot.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  in  Leith 
the  day  before.  I  was  so  foolish  as  to  think  I 
would  be  known,  and  laughed  at.  In  about  half 
an  hour  I  reasoned  myself  out  of  my  foolish  no¬ 
tions  :  but  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  go  up  the 
Walk  to  Edinburgh.  I  went  by  the  Easter  Road. 
Every  thing  was  strange  to  me,  so  many  altera¬ 
tions  had  taken  place  ;  yet  I  was  afraid  to  look 
any  person  in  the  face,  lest  he  should  recognise 
me.  I  was  suffering  as  keenly  at  this  moment 
as  .  when  I  went  away  :  I  felt  my  face 
with  shame. 

At  length  I  reached  the  door  of  the  last  house 
I  had  been  in,  before  leaving  Edinburgh.  I 
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had  not  power  to  knock  :  happy  was  it  for  me 
that  I  did  not.  A  young  girl  came  into  the  stair. 

I  asked  her  if  Mrs - lived  there  ?  “No, " 

she  said,  “  she  had  flitted  long  ago.  ”  “  Where 

does  she  live  ?  ”  “I  do  not  know.  ”  Where  to 
go  I  knew  not.  I  came  down  stairs,  and  recog¬ 
nised  a  sign  which  had  been  in  the  same  place  be¬ 
fore  I  went  away.  In  I  went,  and  inquired.  The 
landlord  knew  me. — “  Tom,  ”  said  he,  “  are  you 
come  back  safe  ? — Poor  fellow !  give  me  your 
hand.”  “  Does  my  mother  live  ?  ” — “  Yes,  yes ; 
come  in,  and  I  will  send  for  her,  not  to  let  the 
surprise  be  too  great.”  Away  he  went.  I  could 
not  remain,  but  followed  him ;  and,  the  next  mi¬ 
nute,  I  was  in  the  arms  of  my  mother. 


I  have  been  with  my  mother  these  fourteen 
months.  She  is  sinking  fast  to  the  grave.  I  am 
happy  I  am  here  to  lay  her  head  in  it. — Jeanie 
has  been  married  these  five  years  ;  and  goes  be¬ 
tween  her  own  and  her  mother's  house,  to  take 
care  of  her. — John  is  in  London,  following  out  his 
business _ William  has  been  in  Glasgow. 
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LETTER 

BY  THE  WRITER  OF  THE  JOURNAL  TO  HIS 
FRIEND,  ENCLOSING  THE  CONCLUDING  POR¬ 
TION  OF  THE  MANUSCRIPT. 

Edinburgh ,  May  1818. 

Dear  John, 

These  three  months  I  can  find  nothing 
to  do.  I  am  a  burden  on  Jeanie  and  her  hus¬ 
band.  I  wish  I  was  a  soldier  again.  I  cannot 
even  get  labouring  work.  God  will  bless  those,  I 
hope,  who  have  been  good  to  me.  I  have  seen 
my  folly.  I  would  be  useful,  but  can  get  nothing 
to  do.  My  mother  is  at  her  rest, — God  receive 
her  soul ! — I  will  go  to  South  America.  Maria 
de  Parides  will  put  me  in  a  way  to  do  for  myself 
and  be  a  burden  to  no  one.  Or,  I  shall  go  to 
Spain,  and  live  in  Boho — I  will  go  to  Buenos 

Ayres _ Farewell !  John,  this  is  all  I  have  to 

leave  you.  It  is  yours  :  do  with  it  as  you  think 
proper.  If  I  succeed  in  the  South,  I  will  return 
and  lay  my  bones  beside  my  parents :  if  not,  I 
will  never  come  back. 

THE  END  OF  THE  SOLDIER’S  JOURNAL. 
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INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


Spain,  forming  a  peninsula,  and  separated  from 
the  rest  of  Europe  by  a  chain  of  lofty,  and  almost 
inaccessible  mountains,  has  been  rarely  visited 
by  travellers  from  motives  of  mere  curiosity.  Its 
real  condition,  therefore,  in  respect  to  the  moral 
and  social  state  of  the  inhabitants,  is  still  but  imper¬ 
fectly  understood ;  and  indeed,  since  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Valencia*  under  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  it  had  almost 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  interest  or  importance  to 
Great  Britain.  We  had,  it  is  true,  Consuls  in 
some  of  her  seaports,  and  an  ambassador  generally 
at  Madrid ;  but  we  knew  as  little  of  the  interior 
of  Spain  as  we  still  do  of  Africa,  Turkey,  or  any 
other  barbarous  country,  imperfectly  laid  down  in 
Maps  and  Gazeteers.  Eighty  years  ago,  Mon¬ 
tesquieu,  in  his  Persian  Letters,  said  it  was  quite 
unknown  by  its  neighbours  the  French,  and  as¬ 
suredly  the  British  knew  it  still  less. 

m  2 
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Is  it,  therefore,  surprising,  that  all  our  precon¬ 
ceived  opinions  of  that  people  have  been  found, 
on  a  better  acquaintance  with  them,  to  be  ground¬ 
ed  in  error  and  prejudice  ?  Spain,  in  point  of 
fact,  appears  to  be  rather  an  assemblage  of  Can¬ 
tons,  like  Switzerland,  than  one  complete,  perfect, 
and  united  nation.  Overrun  or  conquered  suc¬ 
cessively  by  Tyrians,  Carthaginians,  Phoenicians, 
Grecians,  Romans,  Goths,  Visigoths,  Moors,  &c. 
each  district  has  retained  more  or  less  a  distinct 
character,  from  the  prevalence  of  the  races  who 
have  peopled  it.  Whilst  in  the  mountains  the 
Celtic  and  aboriginal  races  prevail,  in  the  plains 
we  find  more  traces  of  its  various  conquerors.  A 
Biscayan  or  an  Asturian,  therefore,  looks  down  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces — and  a  Cas¬ 
tilian  holds  in  contempt  an  Andalusian.  An  Ar- 
ragonese  hates  and  despises  an  Andalusian  or  Ga¬ 
lician,  and  so  each  in  turn  throughout  the  country. 
Neither  is  the  King’s  power  equally  absolute  all 
over  Spain.  In  one  or  two  provinces  it  is  limit¬ 
ed,  and  scarcely  obeyed  in  a  third.  In  reality 
there  is  but  one  strong  and  perfect  chain  binding 
all  these  discordant  elements  together,  which  is 
their  belief  in  the  superstitions  of  the  Holy,  Apos¬ 
tolic,  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Church,  in 
fact,  is  the  real  sovereign  of  Spain  :  for,  while  the 
decrees  of  the  monarch  are  in  some  provinces  re¬ 
gistered,  but  not  obeyed,  the  bulls  of  the  Pope 
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are  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter,  in  every  nook  and 
valley  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  Conde  de  Aranda,  one  of  the  most  despotic  of 
prime  ministers,  having  been  at  length  deposed,  dis¬ 
graced,  and  banished  from  Madrid,  went  to  reside  at 
Paris.  Being  one  day  present  at  a  dinner-party  where 
the  Statesmen  of  Spain  were  discussed,  and  be¬ 
ing  silent,  he  was  at  length  asked  his  opinion. 
Laying  down  his  cigar,  he  replied — “  We  Spa¬ 
niards  have  neither  any  laws  nor  system.  Every 
thing  with  us  is  managed  according  to  the  caprice 
of  the  Ruler;  and  in  our  mode  of  government, 
we  are  merely  Moors  with  a  periwig.  The  only 
difference  between  us  and  the  Africans  is,  that 
when  the  Church  deprived  us  of  our  turbans,  it  re¬ 
placed  them  with  periwigs.  ”  * 

As  to  the  conduct  and  economy  of  their  ar¬ 
mies,  the  Spaniards  have  been  for  many  centuries 
behind  their  neighbours  the  Algerines.  Dr  Curtis, 
the  Principal  of  the  Irish  College  at  Salamanca, 
and  now  an  Archbishop  in  Ireland,  used  to  say  to 
us — “  I  have  lived  amongst  these  Spaniards  nearly 
forty  years,  and  know  their  troops  well.  When 
they  have  muskets,  they  generally  want  can- 

*  “  Nosotros  los  Espanoles  no  tenemos  in  leyes  ni 
systema — to  do  ex  el  capricho  del  Mandon ;  y  en  nuestro 
modo  de  gobernar,  somos  Moros  con  Peluca,  y  la  unica 
differencia  entre  nosotros  y  los  Africanos  es,  que  la  Ig- 
lesia  nos  quito  el  turban  te  y  paisola  pcluca.  ” 
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non.  If  they  have  any  gunpowder,  they  are  with* 
out  flints — or,  if  well  fed,  without  shoes  or  stock¬ 
ings  ;  if  not  in  rags,  they  are  then  without  a  loaf 
to  eat.  If  the  generals  should  wish  to  fight,  the 
soldiers  are  unwilling ;  or  if  the  men  would  make 
a  stand,  then  the  officers  are  sure  to  run  away.  ” 
How  to  assist,  or  act  in  concert  with  such  bar¬ 
barians,  was  most  difficult  and  dangerous ;  for, 
though  ignorant  as  Musselmen,  they  are  less  easily 
governed,  and  must  ever  be  managed  by  force  or 
fear,  until  some  grand  revolution  in  the  whole 
nature  of  their  State,  shall  again  have  placed  them 
among  the  civilized  Powers  of  Europe. 


London,  June  1828. 


THE 


SPANISH  CAMPAIGN 

OF 

1808. 


The  campaign  in  Portugal  having  been  brought, 
rather  suddenly,  to  a  conclusion,  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Cintra,  and  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Sir  Hugh 
Dalrymple,  having  sailed  for  England,  Sir  John 
Moore  was  nominated  to  command  the  troops  des¬ 
tined  to  enter  Spain.  The  instructions  sent  to  Sir 
John  from  Lord  Castlereagh,  then  Minister  for 
the  War  Department,  were  dated  the  25th  Sep¬ 
tember  1808,  and  informed  him,  that  his  Majesty 
had  determined  on  employing  30,000  infantry,  and 
5000  cavalry  in  the  north  of  Spain,  to  co-operate 
with  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
French.  That  10,000  men  were  to  join  him  at 
Corunna  from  Falmouth,  and  that  he  had  the  op¬ 
tion  of  sending  forward  his  own  troops  from  Lis¬ 
bon,  either  by  sea  or  land,  as  he  might  judge  most 
expedient.  But  unfortunately  for  Sir  John  Moore, 
some  difficulties  occurred  at  the  very  outset.  Be¬ 
ing  himself,  in  a  great  measure,  unacquainted  with 
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the  state  of  the  country,  lie  was  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  roads  in  Portugal  were  such,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  send  forward  his  artillery 
by  any  route,  excepting  that  through  Elvas,  Bada- 
joz,  and  Madrid  ;  in  which  opinion  he  was  support¬ 
ed  by  some  British  officers,  sent  forward  to  re¬ 
port  thereon.  Hence,  Sir  John  was  induced  to 
separate  his  guns  and  cavalry  from  the  main  body 
of  his  army,  a  measure  which  subsequently  was 
sincerely  regretted  by  himself,  and  productive  of 
much  delay  in  commencing  operations  from  the 
side  of  Salamanca.  The  Central  Junta  at  Madrid, 
then  constituting  the  provisional  government,  had 
also  represented  to  him,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  forward  by  the  Corunna  road,  even  the 
10,000  men  who  were  to  land  there  under  Sir 
David  Baird,  and  join  him  wherever  he  should  ap¬ 
point.  Sir  John,  therefore,  determined  on  moving 
forward  all  his  own  troops  by  land  ;  but  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Commissary  General  having  been  consulted 
as  to  the  means  of  victualling  them  on  the  great 
road  by  Elvas,  stated,  that  the  quantity  of  meat 
required  was  so  enormous,  that  in  three  months 
all  the  oxen  in  that  part  of  the  country  would 
be  consumed.  The  north  of  Portugal  contained 
abundance  of  cattle  ;  but  it  was  represented,  and 
unfortunately  believed,  that  the  roads  there  were 
equally  impassable  for  our  artillery,  it  therefore 
became  necessary  to  divide  the  troops  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Lisbon  into  four  divisions.  General 
Hope  with  the  artillery,  cavalry,  and  four  regiments 
of  infantry,  was  to  proceed  by  the  Madrid  road ; 
General  Paget  with  two  brigades,  by  Elvas  and 
Alcantara ;  whilst  the  remainder  were  to  go 
through  Almeida ;  two  brigades  amder  General 
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Beresford,  by  way  of  Coimbra,  three  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Frazer,  by  Abrantes,  crossing  the  Tagus  there, 
and  recrossing  it  at  the  pass  of  Villa  Velha,  a  pas¬ 
sage  which,  in  former  wars  with  Spain,  had  been 
considered  the  key  to  Lisbon.  Salamanca  was  to 
be  the  place  of  re-union,  and  Generals  Hope  and 
Sir  David  Baird  were  to  join  either  there,  or  at 
Valladolid. 

Sir  John  Moore  was  so  highly  respected,  both 
as  an  officer  and  a  man,  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  that  his  appointment  was  in  the  highest 
degree  popular  at  home.  He  was  a  native  of 
Glasgow,  where  he  was  born  in  1760.  From  the 
18th  to  the  23d  year  of  his  age,  he  had  travelled 
on  the  Continent  in  the  suite  of  the  young  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  then  attended  as  tutor  by  Sir  John’s 
father,  the  celebrated  Dr  Moore,  author  of  Zeluco  : 
and  having  entered  the  army,  he  soon  afterwards 
attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  He  had 
served  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Holland,  and  in 
Egypt;  also  in  Corsica  and  Ireland.  When  in 
Corsica  he  had  stormed  the  Convention  Fort,  and 
the  outworks  of  Calvi,  which  was  followed  by  the 
conquest  of  that  island :  and  in  Ireland  he  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Wexford,  which  proved  the 
prelude  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

His  talents  had  acquired  him  the  notice  and 
friendship  of  General  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  the  Marquis  Cornwallis,  and 
Mr  Pitt ;  and  that  minister  had  even  deigned  to 
consult  him  on  military  affairs,  and,  on  several 
important  occasions,  had  yielded  to  his  judgment. 
Sir  John  Moore  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  his 
profession,  and  studied  it  thoroughly ;  but  a  some¬ 
what  gloomy  cast  of  mind,  conjoined  with  too 
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much  sensibility  for  his  iron-hearted  profession, 
accustomed  him  to  look  rather  on  the  dark  than 
the  bright  side  of  affairs.  He  had  imbibed  a  high 
opinion  of  the  French  as  a  military  people,  and  of 
the  ability  of  their  generals,  and  the  great  wisdom 
and  skill  of  their  Emperor :  which  impressions, 
joined  to  too  much  diffidence  in  his  own  great 
talents,  and  the  unrivalled  valour  of  British  sol¬ 
diers,  at  times  depressed  his  energies  and  spirit  of 
enterprise. 

Before  commencing  his  march  from  Lisbon,  Sir 
John  warned  his  troops,  in  general  orders,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  a  grave  orderly  people,  extremely 
sober,  generous,  but  easily  offended  by  any  insult 
or  disrespect.  He  exhorted  them,  therefore,  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  these  manners,  to 
meet  with  equal  kindness  the  cordiality  wherewith 
they  would  be  received,  and  not  shock,  by  their 
intemperance,  a  people  worthy  of  their  attachment, 
whose  efforts  they  were  come  to  support  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  His  resolution  to  maintain  or¬ 
der  and  discipline,  indeed,  was  afterwards  evinced 
by  punishing  a  marauder  upon  the  march  with 
death,  at  Almeida  on  the  frontiers.  And  the  Ge¬ 
neral  took  that  opportunity  of  declaring  his  inten¬ 
tion,  to  show  no  mercy  to  plunderers  and  marau¬ 
ders,  or,  in  other  words,  to  thieves  and  villains. 
Further  to  gratify  the  Spaniards,  our  army,  on  en¬ 
tering  Spain,  were  ordered  to  wear  the  red  cockade 
in  addition  to  the  British. 

The  several  divisions  having  moved  off,  Sir 
John  Moore  quitted  Lisbon  on  the  27th  October, 
and,  passing  through  Abrantes  and  Villa  Velha,  with 
considerable  expedition,  he  reached  the  village  of 
Atalaya  on  the  5th  of  November.  Here  he  re- 
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ceived  letters  from  Lord  William  Bentinck,  dated 
from  Madrid,  acquainting  him  that  the  French 
reinforcements  were  already  entering  Biscay  ;  that 
Castanos  was  making  some  movements  which 
might  bring  on  an  action ;  and  that  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Junta  recommended  him  to  concert  his  move¬ 
ments  with  that  general.  Here  also,  Sir  John 
Moore  discovered,  to  his  great  mortification, 
that  contrary  to  all  the  information  he  had 
collected  in  Lisbon,  the  roads,  although  very 
bad,  were  practicable  for  artillery.  It  is  true 
the  road  had  only  been  found  out .  stage  by  stage, 
by  British  officers,  but  the  perusal  of  the  Duke 
of  Berwick’s  Memoirs,  and  of  General  Du- 
mourier’s  Memoir  on  Portugal,  might  have  in¬ 
formed  them  better.  Neither  ought  they  to  have 
forgotten  that  Junot  had  entered  Portugal  by  the 
route  of  Alcantara  and  the  pass  of  Rosmarinhal, 
and  had  brought  forward  his  whole  park  of  artil¬ 
lery,  by  dint  of  labour  and  perseverance,  over  a 
much  worse  line  of  road.  Despatches  were  there¬ 
fore  (now  it  was  too  late)  sent  to  meet  General 
Hope  at  Truxillo,  desiring  he  would  not  trust  to 
mere  reports,  but  send  forward  his  own  officers, 
to  examine  whether  there  might  not  be  a  nearer 
road  without  going  round  by  Madrid.  General 
Moore  arrived  at  Almeida  on  the  8th  November. 
It  rained  incessantly;  the  troops,  however,  had  mov¬ 
ed  on,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather,  and  behaved  ex¬ 
tremely  well,  with  a  few  exceptions  ;  but  it  was  here 
that  Sir  John  Moore  found  himself  called  upon  to 
punish  one  of  the  marauders,  and  to  issue  that 
very  severe  general  order,  before  alluded  to. 

On  the  11th  November,  our  advanced  guard 
vox.,  i.  n  5 
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crossed  a  rivulet  which  divides  Spain  from  Portu* 
gal,  and  marched  forward  to  Ciudad  Rodrigo. 
The  governor  came  out  to  meet  Sir  John,  two 
miles  off :  a  salute  was  fired  from  the  ramparts, 
and  he  was  conducted  to  the  principal  house  of  the 
town  and  hospitably  entertained.  Next  morning  he 
proceeded  to  San  Martin  del  Rio,  a  village  seven  lea¬ 
gues  distant,  and  was  lodged  at  the  house  of  the  cu¬ 
rate,  who,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  told  the 
General,  that  on  the  same  day,  in  the  preceding 
year,  he  had  given  accommodation  to  the  execrable 
French  General  Loison,  then  on  his  march  to 
Lisbon,  and  that  Junot  and  the  other  French  Ge¬ 
nerals,  had  slept  there  in  succession.  On  the 
13th  November,  Sir  John  Moore  arrived  with  his 
advanced  guard  at  Salamanca,  where  he  halted, 
intending  to  assemble  there  all  the  troops  which 
were  coming  from  Portugal ;  but,  before  enter¬ 
ing  the  town,  he  was  destined  to  receive  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  fate  of  what  was  called  the  Army  of 
Estremadura.  This  Spanish  corps,  consisting  of 
about  12,000  raw  recruits,  commanded  by  a 
very  young  man,  the  Count  Belvidere,  had  ad¬ 
vanced,  quite  unsupported,  to  Burgos,  an  open 
town,  in  the  front  of  the  French  army,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force,  and  complete¬ 
ly  routed.  A  few  hours  after  Sir  John  reached 
Salamanca,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  William 
Bentinck  at  Madrid,  who  was  there  acting  minis¬ 
ter  for  the  British  Court,  acquainting  him  with  his 
arrival. 

On  the  second  night  after  he  had  reached  Sala¬ 
manca,  Sir  John  was  awakened  by  an  express, 
bringing  him  intelligence  that  the  French  cavalry 
Jiad  taken  possession  of  the  city  of  Valladolid,  only 
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twenty  leagues  distant,  and  between  which  and 
Salamanca  is  an  open  plain.  At  this  time,  he  had 
only  three  brigades  of  cavalry,  and  not  a  single 
piece  of  cannon.  His  first  resolve  was  to  fall  back 
upon  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  but  he  soon  learnt  that  it 
was  merely  a  foraging  party  which  had  quickly 
retired  upon  Palencia,  and  that  none  of  the  French 
infantry  had  advanced  further  than  Burgos.  He, 
therefore,  sent  letters  to  Generals  Hope  and  Baird, 
ordering  them  to  concentrate  their  divisions,  and 
join  him  as  speedily  as  possible.  Each  succeed¬ 
ing  day  now  Avas  fraught  with  intelligence  of  more 
disasters.  Blake’s  army  had  been  routed  and  dis¬ 
persed  in  the  mountains  near  Reynosa ;  and  Na¬ 
poleon,  who  had  entered  Spain,  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  was  in  a  situation  either  to 
have  attacked  Castanos  on  his  left  flank,  or  to 
march  at  once  against  the  British  and  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  troops  from  Madrid  and  Astorga. 
Paralysed  from  the  want  of  his  cavalry  and  artillery 
— indignant,  moreover,  at  discovering  the  weakness 
of  the  Spaniards,  and  disgusted  at  the  folly  and  want 
of  energy  of  the  Spanish  government,  Sir  John  now 
began  to  despair  of  the  success  of  their  cause. 
Nor  were  the  ideas  of  Sir  David  Baird  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  his.  own. 

The  expedition  under  Sir  David’s  command, 
had  reached  Corunna  on  the  13th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  ;  but  such  were  the  senseless  forms  and 
negligence  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  that  his 
troops  were  detained  on  shipboard  till  ah  order  for 
their  landing  could  be  obtained  from  the  Central 
Junta  at  Madrid.  Accustomed  to  command  an 
Indian  army,  with  all  its  train  of  sutlers  and  beasts 
of  burden,  Sir  David  now  found  himself  marching 
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through  a  rugged  mountainous  district,  so  uncivi¬ 
lized,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  a  party  of  travellers 
can  at  any  time  obtain  food,  and  which  had  but 
lately  been  quite  drained  by  supplying  its  native 
troops,  while  the  commissary  department  was 
not  only  ignorant  of  its  duties,  but  hardly  knew  a 
word  of  Spanish.  Forced,  therefore,  to  divide  his 
army  into  small  divisions,  which  followed  each 
other  at  long  intervals,  he  did  not  arrive  at  As- 
torga  till  the  19th  November.  Having  there  learn¬ 
ed  the  defeat  of  Blake’s  army,  and  fearing  the 
same  fate  would  soon  attend  that  under  Castanos, 
he  consulted  with  his  general  officers,  and  inform¬ 
ed  Sir  John  Moore,  that  it  was  their  opinion,  that 
he  ought  not  to  advance  into  the  plain  till  his 
whole  force  was  assembled  at  Astorga,  which  could 
not  be  done  until  the  4th  December.  Sir  John 
Moore’s  opinion  of  the  desperate  state  of  affairs 
being  thus  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  others,  he 
entered  in  his  private  journal  these  words.  “  I 
see  my  situation  as  clearly  as  any  one,  that  no¬ 
thing  can  be  worse  ;  yet,  I  am  determined  to  form 
the  junction  of  the  army,  and  try  our  fortune.  We 
have  no  business  here,  as  things  are  ;  but,  being 
here,  it  would  never  do  to  abandon  the  Spaniards 
without  a  struggle.  ” 

The  news  of  the  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
army  of  Castanos  arrived  but  too  soon.  It  excit¬ 
ed  no  surprise  in  the  breast  of  Sir  John  Moore,  it 
being  bis  opinion,  that  the  south  of  Spain  ought  to 
have  been  the  scene  chosen  for  the  struggle  ;  that 
Cadiz,  not  Corunna,  should  have  been  the  port  of  dis¬ 
embarkation,  and  Seville  or  Cordoba  the  place  for 
uniting  the  British  army.  He  now  therefore  resol¬ 
ved  to  retreat  upon  Portugal ;  for  thus,  as  he  stat- 
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fid  in  a  letter  to  the  British  ambassador  at  Ma¬ 
drid,  he  should  fall  back  upon  his  resources,  co¬ 
ver  a  country  where  there  was  a  British  inter¬ 
est,  act  as  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Spain,  if  the 
French  detached  a  force  against  him ;  and,  be 
ready  to  return  to  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards 
should  circumstances  again  render  it  eligible.  That 
such  circumstances,  however,  would  occur  he  had  no 
expectation.  The  French,  he  thought,  would  have 
little  more  to  do  in  order  to  subdue  the  country 
than  to  march  over  it ;  though,  after  the  conquest, 
they  might  find  the  Spaniards  somewhat  trouble¬ 
some  as  subjects.  In  his  letter  to  Sir  David 
ordering  him  to  fall  back  upon  Corunna,  and  sail 
from  thence  for  the  Tagus,  he  directed  him  to 
write  immediately  to  England,  and  order  that? 
transports  might  be  sent  to  Lisbon, — adding, 
“  they  will  be  wanted,  for  when  the  French  have 
gotten  Spain,  Portugal  cannot  be  defended.  ”  Only 
a  few  days  previously,  he  had  written  to  Lord 
Castlereagh,  stating  that  he  had  ordered  a  maga¬ 
zine  of  provisions  for  a  short  consumption  to  be 
formed  at  Almeida,  and  perhaps  the  same  should 
be  done  at  Elvas  ;  in  which  case  the  progress  of 
the  enemy  might  be  checked,  while  the  stores  were 
embarking  at  Lisbon,  and  arrangements  made  for 
taking  off  the  army.  Beyond  this,  he  thought  that/ 
the  defence  of  Lisbon  or  of  Portugal,  ought  not  to 
be  thought  of.  In  making  known  his  resolution  of 
retiring  to  the  British  Government,  he  wrote  in 
the  same  desponding  strain.  “  If  the  French,  ” 
said  he,  “  succeed  irr  Spain,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
resist  them  in  Portugal.  ”  Portugal  could  not 
be  defended  against  a  superior  enemy  ;  the? 
n  2 
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Spaniards,  however,  might  rally  in  the  south ; 
and  the  English  might  still  be  of  use  if  they  were 
landed  at  Cadiz.  “  But,  ”  added  he,  “  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  be  very  sanguine  on  this  subject  after 
what  has  been  seen.  ” 

When  this  intention  of  retreating  was  made 
known  in  Salamanca  to  the  army,  murmurings  a- 
gainst  it  broke  forth  in  all  quarters  from  all  ranks. 
Nay,  even  the  very  officers  on  Sir  John’s  own  staff, 
lamented  the  resolution  of  their  commander.  In 
his  letter  to  Mr  Frere,  penned  before  the  defeat  of 
Castanos  was  known,  Sir  John  had  proposed  as  a 
question,  what  course  the  British  army  should  ad¬ 
opt  in  case  of  that  event, — whether  he  should  ur- 
der  its  retreat  upon  Portugal,  or  march  upon  Ma¬ 
drid,  and  throw  himself  into  the  heart  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  thus  to  run  all  risks,  and  share  the  fortunes  of 
the  Spanish  nation? — admitting  too,  that  “this 
movement  would  be  one  of  great  hazard,  as  his 
retreat  to  Cadiz  or  Gibraltar  must  be  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  he  would  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  the 
Spaniards  ;  but  perhaps  it  was  worthy  of  risk,  if 
the  government  and  people  of  Spain  were  thought 
to  have  still  sufficient  energy,  and  the  means  to 
recover  from  their  defeats.  “  The  question,  ”  he 
went  on  to  say,  “  is  not  purely  a  military  one.  It 
belongs,  at  least,  as  much  to  you  as  to  me  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  it.  Your  communications  with  the 
Spanish  government,  and  the  means  you  have  had 
of  judging  of  the  general  state  of  the  country,  ena¬ 
ble  you  to  form  as  just  an  estimate  of  the  resis¬ 
tance  that  is  likely  to  be  offered.  You  are,  per¬ 
haps,  better  acquainted  with  the  views  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  cabinet ;  and  the  question  is,  what  would  that 
cabinet  direct,  were  they  upon  the  spot  to  deter- 
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mine.  It  is  of  much  importance  that  this  should 
be  thoroughly  considered.  It  is  comparatively 
of  very  little  on  whom  should  rest  the  greatest 
share  of  the  responsibility.  I  am  willing  to 
take  the  whole  or  a  part ;  but  I  am  very  an¬ 
xious  to  know  your  opinion.  ”  Mr  Frere  knew  that 
what  the  Spanish  Government  most  deprecated, 
was  a  retreat  of  the  British  army  upon  Lisbon. 
It  would  sink  the  courage  of  the  whole  nation, 
and  would  lead  them  to  believe,  that  England, 
after  a  fruitless  effort,  had  relapsed  into  the  old 
limited  system  of  protecting  Portugal.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  a  retreat  were  actually  resolved  upon  as 
absolutely  necessary,  he  thought  the  army  should 
only  fall  back  upon  Galicia,  and  the  strong  coun¬ 
try  about  Astorga.  But  he  said,  in  his  reply  to 
the  General,  that  Leon  and  the  two  Castiles 
(with  the  exception  of  La  Mancha  and  the  city 
of  Madrid)  were  the  provinces  least  distinguished 
for  a  military,  patriotic,  or  provincial  spirit,  in  all 
Spain :  the  people  had  been  passive  during  the 
late  events,  and  had  seen  their  country  occupied 
successively  by  the  strongest  party,  and  that  it  was 
even  difficult  to  blame  them ;  for,  living  in  open 
villages,  in  vast  plains,  destitute  both  of  arms 
and  of  horses,  they  had  neither  the  means  of  de¬ 
fence  nor  escape.  That  such  a  country  must  of 
necessity  belong  to  the  party  which  was  superior 
in  cavalry :  still,  that  even  there  a  right  feeling 
was  not  awanting  ;  the  towns  were  abandoned  at 
the  approach  of  the  enemy ;  not  a  single  ma¬ 
gistrate  had  been  brought  over  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  intruder,  nor  had  the  French 
been  able  to  enlist  a  single  soldier.  The  other 
provinces  were  possessed  by  the  most  ardent  and 
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determined  spirit.  There  was  no  doubt  of  the 
people.  The  government  was  new,  and  had 
hitherto  been  too  numerous  to  be  very  active,  but 
there  was  hope  that  that  inconvenience  would  be 
soon  remedied.  “  They  are  resolute,  ”  added  Mr 
Frere,  “  and  I  believe  every  man  of  them  de¬ 
termined  to  peris'h  with  the  country.  They  will 
not  at  least,  set  the  example,  which  the  ruling 
powers  and  higher  orders  of  other  countries  have 
exhibited,  of  weakness  and  timidity.  ” — Great 
advantages,  the  Ambassador  thought,  would  re¬ 
sult  from  advancing  speedily  to  cover  Madrid. 
The  people  of  that  town  were  very  resolute 
and  determined  to  defend  it,  in  spite  of  its  o- 
pen  situation  ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  intrader,  than  to 
lay  siege  to  the  capital.  The  first  object  of  the 
British,  therefore,  he  thought,  should  be  to  march 
thither,  and  collect  a  force  capable  of  resisting  the 
French,  before  farther  reinforcements  should  ar¬ 
rive  from  France.  There  were  reports  that  the 
resistance  to  the  conscription  had  been  more  than 
usually  obstinate  ;  and  a  pastoral  letter,  written 
by  the  Bishop  of  Carcassone,  seemed  to  prove 
that  these  reports  were  not  unfounded.  Any  ad¬ 
vantages  obtained  over  the  enemy  now,  would  be 
doubly  important,  since  it  would  render  a  con¬ 
scription  for  a  third  attempt  upon  Spain,  infinite¬ 
ly  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  But  if,  with 
their  existing  forces,  they  were  allowed"  to  retain 
all  their  present  advantages,  and  to  await  the 
eompletion  of  the  conscription,  they  would  pour 
in  troops,  which  would  give  them  immediate  pos¬ 
session  of  the  capital  and  central  provinces,  and 
the  war  would  then  be  reduced  to  an  absolute 
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competition  between  the  two  countries  ;  which 
could  stand  out  longest  against  the  waste  of  popu¬ 
lation.  If,  however,  said  Mr  Frere,  this  view  of 
the  subject  should  not  appear  sufficiently  clear  or 
conclusive  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  induce 
him  to  take  this  step,  which  he  the  Ambassador 
was  well  convinced  would  meet  ' with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  Majesty’s  Government,  be  would 
venture  to  recommend  retaining  the  position  of 
Astorga.  A  retreat  from  thence  to  Corunna  (as 
far,  said  he,  as  an  unmilitary  man  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  judge  of  a  country  he  has  travelled  over) 
would  be  less  difficult  than  through  Portugal  to 
Lisbon  :  and  we  ought,  in  that  position,  to  wait 
for  the  reinforcements  of  cavalry  from  England  : 
the  army  would  thus  be  enabled  to  act  in  the 
flat  country,  which  extends  immediately  from  that 
point  throughout  the  whole  of  Leon  and  Old  Cas¬ 
tile.  Before  this  letter  arrived,  however,  Gene¬ 
ral  Moore’s  resolution  had  been  taken,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  intelligence  of  Castanos’s  defeat. 
Neither  was  it  shaken  by  the  reasoning  of  the 
Ambassador,  and  he  waited  only  for  the  junction 
of  General  Hope,  to  begin  making  his  retreat 
upon  Portugal. 

The  Central  Junta  had  wished  it  had  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  Sir  John  Moore  to  have  come  in  person 
to  Aranjuez,  and  conferred  either  with  them¬ 
selves,  or  the  Military  Council  at  Madrid ;  and 
he  himself  had  formed  the  same  wish,  believing, 
that  unless  very  prompt  and  efficacious  measures 
were  taken,  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  armies,  and 
the  ruin  of  their  cause,  were  inevitable.  But  as 
this  could  not  be,  the  Captain-general  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  with  another  officer,  selected  for  his  repu- 
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tation  and  military  experience,  were  deputed  to 
consult  with  him  at  Salamanca.  These  Generals* 
in  representing  the  resources  of  the  Spaniards, 
enumerated  the  force  under  San  Juan,  and  relied 
upon  the  pass  of  Somo-Sierra ;  but  Colonel 
Graham  (now  Lord  Lyndoch)  having  just  arrived 
with  news  that  the  pass  had  been  won,  Sir  John 
considered  them  as  weak  old  men,  and  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  information  upon  which  any  plan  could  be 
concerted. 

On  the  5th  December,  a  despatch  arrived  from  the 
Duke  of  Castel  Franco  and  Don  Thomas  Morla,  in¬ 
forming  General  Moore  that  about  25,000  men,  of 
the  Central  army,  commanded  by  Castanos,  were 
falling  back  on  Madrid, — that  10,000,  from  the 
pass  of  Somo-Sierra,  were  also  coming  thither, 
and  that  these  would  be  joined  by  40,000  more. 
With  that  number  of  troops,  the  French  army, 
which  had  presented  itself,  was  not  to  be  feared. 
But  the  Junta  dreading  an  increase  of  the  enemy’s 
forces,  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  unite  with  the 
Spanish  army,  or  fall  on  the  rear  of  the  French  ; 
and  they  doubted  not  that  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements  would  be  such  as  the  interests  of 
both  countries  required. 

This  letter  was  written  on  the  2d,  at  which  time 
the  men  who  signed  it  had  determined  to  betray 
their  country  ; — but  though  thereby  they  might  have 
wished  to  draw  on  the  Britisharmyto  its  destruction, 
the  proposal  came  not  from  them  individually,  but 
from  the  whole  civil  and  military  Junta,  and  was 
such  as  would  have  been  given  by  every  true  Spa¬ 
niard.  While  Sir  John  was  pondering  upon  this  let¬ 
ter,  Colonel  Charmilly,  a  French  emigrant,  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  service,  arrived.  Colonel  Charmilly  had  been  in 
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Madrid  on  the  night  of  the  1st,  when  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  working  in  the  trenches  by  torch-light, 
breaking  np  their  streets  and  barricading  their 
houses.  He  had  seen  the  Duke  del  Infantado, 
who  told  him  that  Madrid  contained  both  provi¬ 
sions  and  ammunition ;  that  more  than  30,000 
men  had  that  day  enlisted  themselves  as  vo¬ 
lunteers  ;  and  that  it  was  of  material  conse¬ 
quence  to  the  common  cause  that  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Commander  should  make  a  diversion  which 
would  compel  the  French  to  divide  their  forces, 
and  thus  afford  some  succour  to  Madrid.  This 
he  requested  Charmilly  to  communicate  to 
Sir  John  Moore,  as  he  himself  had  been  an 
eyewitness  of  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  of  the 
preparations  which  they  were  making  for  resist¬ 
ance.  By  another  Grandee,  he  was  requested  to 
tell  Sir  John  Moore,  that  he  must  make  use  of  this 
moment  to  save  Spain,  by  making  conditions  with 
the  Junta  to  form  a  better  government ;  but  most 
especially,  he  ought  to  require  that  the  Spa¬ 
nish  army  should  be  put  under  the  orders  of  the 
British  Commander-in-chief  for  the  time  being,  as 
it  had  formerly  been  under  those  of  Lord  Peterbo¬ 
rough.  Colonel  Charmilly  having  passed  through 
Talavera,  had  there  found  Mr  Frere,  who  had  just 
arrived,  following  the  Central  Junta,  which  was 
retiring  to  Badajoz  from  Aranjuez.  He  communi¬ 
cated  to  him  what  had  passed  between  himself  and 
the  Duke  del  Infantado  ;  and  the  Ambassador  then 
requested  him,  as  a  Colonel  in  the  British  service, 
to  take  charge  of  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Moore,  urg¬ 
ing  him  to  delay  his  retreat,  as  a  measure  which 
would  be  most  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Spain,  and 
equally  so  to  that  of  England.  But  dreading,  that 
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having  once  begun  the  retreat,  Sir  John  might 
conceive  himself  engaged  to  persist  in  it,  Mr 
Frere  intrusted  the  Colonel  with  a  second  letter  to 
be  delivered,  in  case  the  General  refused  to  alter 
his  determination.  The  purport  of  this  letter  was 
to  request,  that  the  bearer  might  be  examined  be¬ 
fore  a  Council  of  War.  On  reaching  Salamanca, Colo¬ 
nel  Charmilly,  therefore,  delivered  Mr  Frere’s  first 
letter;  in  which  it  was  stated,  that  at  Madrid  the 
spirit  and  resolution  of  the  people  had  so  far  exceeded 
all  that  Mr  Frere  had  previously  ventured  to  state, 
that  he  now  could  not  forbear  representing  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Moore,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  proprie¬ 
ty,  not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  supporting  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  by  all  the  means  which  had  been  intrusted 
to  him  for  that  purpose.  Having  read  this  letter, 
and  heard  Charmilly’s  communication,  General 
Moore  gave  him  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
intention  of  retreating  had  been  abandoned, 
but  withdrew,  to  reflect  upon  what  had  passed, 
as  his  instructions  from  Lord  Castlereagh  had  en¬ 
joined  him  to  receive  both  the  representations  of 
the  Spanish  Government,  and  of  the  British  Am¬ 
bassador,  with  the  utmost  deference  and  attention — 
and  they  were  unanimous  in  deprecating  his  re¬ 
treat.  Charmilly  having  been  ap  eyewitness  of  the 
preparations  which  were  making  in  Madrid,  and 
accounts  confirming  his  report  having  come  from  va¬ 
rious  quarters,  the  general  was  almost  persuaded,  that 
a  great  improvement  in  the  public  affairs  had  really 
taken  place,  and  that  it  would  be  unadvisable  in  him 
to  retreat  at  such  a  moment.  Whereupon,  he  wrote 
that  night  to  Sir  David  Baird,  ordering  him  to  sus¬ 
pend  his  retrograde  movements  till  he  should  have 
further  instructions,  and  to  make  arrangements  for 
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returning  to  Astorga,  in  case  it  should  be  requisite. 

Still  despondency  had  taken  a  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  his  mind.  In  this  very  letter,  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  fear  that  the  spirit  of  resistance  had 
arisen  too  late,  and  that  the  French  were  too  strong 
to  be  coped  with  in  this  manner.  In  the  morning 
he  wrote  a  second  letter,  desiring  Sir  David  to 
march  upon  Astorga.  “  We  must  be  at  hand,  ”  said 
he,  “  to  aid  and  take  advantage  of  whatever  hap¬ 
pens.  The  wishes  of  our  country,  and  our  duty, 
demand  this  of  us,  with  whatever  risk  it  may  he 
attended.”  But  he  added,  “  I  mean  to  proceed  bridle 
in  hand ;  for,  if  the  bubble  bursts,  and  Madrid 
falls,  we  shall  have  a  run  for  it.  ”  These  words 
proved  but  too  ominous.  It  was  apparent  that  he 
had  no  confidence  in  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  what  was  worse,  in  his  own  means 
of  opposing  the  French,  however  great  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country.  It  was  evident,  likewise, 
that  whilst  those  impressions  weighed  upon  him, 
he  was  looking  forward  with  dread  to  the  opinion 
of  his  countrymen  at  home  ;  and  that,  in  deference 
to  that,  he  was  sacrificing  his  own  sentiments. 
Charmilly  being  in  the  dark  as  to  the  determina¬ 
tion  which  had  been  formed,  supposed,  naturally 
enough,  that  his  second  letter  was  yet  necessary, 
and  accordingly  delivered  it.  The  General,  asto¬ 
nished  that  Mr  Frere  should  depute  Charmilly  on 
such  a  duty;  andfeeling,  like  a  proud  high-spirited 
man  who  had  been  deeply  injured,  tore  the  letter 
in  pieces,  and  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  no 
measured  terms.  Part  of  his  indignation  he  per¬ 
mitted  to  fall  upon  Charmilly ;  and  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  day  he  ordered  him  to  quit  Salamanca. 
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-Charmilly  represented  to  him  that  he  had  not  de¬ 
served  such  treatment.  General  Moore  replied, 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  give  him  the  smallest  of¬ 
fence  ;  but  he  repeated  the  order,  and  it  was  of 
course  obeyed.  Notwithstanding  his  resentment 
however  for  what  he  conceived  an  improper  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  ambassador,  he  soon  recollected  what 
was  due  to  him  as  the  representative  of  his  Sove¬ 
reign,  and  therefore  wrote  a  sort  of  apologetic  let¬ 
ter  to  Mr  Frere,  saying  that  he  should  abstain 
from  any  remarks  on  the  two  letters  delivered  by 
Charmilly,  or  on  the  message  which  acco  mpanied 
them.  “  I  certainly,  ”  said  he,  “  did  feel  and  ex¬ 
press  much  indignation  at  a  person  like  him  being 
made  the  channel  of  a  communication  of  that  sort 
from  you  to  me.  Those  feelings  are  at  an  end,  and 
I  dare  say  they  never  will  be  excited  towards  you 
again.  If  M.  Charmilly  is  your  friend,  it  was  per¬ 
haps  natural  for  you  to  employ  him  ;  but  I  have 
prejudices  against  all  that  class,  and  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  me  to  put  any  trust  in  him.  ”  He  farther  in¬ 
formed  the  minister  that  every  thing  should  be 
done  for  the  assistance  of  Madrid  and  the  Spanish 
cause,  that  could  be  expected  from  such  an  army 
as  he  commanded.  But  he  could  not  make  a  di¬ 
rect  movement  upon  Madrid,  because  the  passes 
of  Guadarrama  and  Somo-Sierra  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  ;  and,  his  force  was  much  too  weak, 
till  joined  by  that  of  Sir  David  Baird. 

On  the  following  day,  Sir  John  received  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Junta  of  Toledo,  telling  him  that  they 
intended  to  reunite  the  dispersed  armies  there,  and 
defend  the  city  to  the  last. 

He  replied,  that  if  the  Spaniards  acted  up  to 
euch  sentiments,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  their 
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ultimate  success,  whatever  temporary  advantages 
the  French  might  gain  ;  and  he  sent  a  British  offi¬ 
cer  to  reside  at  Toledo,  and  concert  measures  for 
its  defence.  On  the  8th,  he  informed  Sir  David 
Baird  that  he  should  move  a  corps  on  the  10th  to 
Zamora  and  Toro,  and  ordered  him  to  push  on  his 
troops  by  brigades  to  Benevente.  But  on  the 
9th,  Colonel  Graham,  whom  he  had  despatched  to 
confer  with  the  Duke  of  Castelfranco  and  Don 
Thomas  Morla,  returned  from  Talavera,  with  the 
tidings  that  these  men  had  surrendered  Madrid. 
The  number  of  the  French  there  was  computed  at 
between  20,000  and  30,000  men,  and  it  was  said 
that  they  remained  at  the  Retiro,  not  having  as 
yet  taken  possession  of  the  city,  on  account  of  the 
temper  of  the  inhabitants.  Another  part  of  the 
French  army  was  employed  in  laying  siege,  for  a 
second  time,  to  Zaragoza.  From  Toledo  the  news 
were  equally  discouraging ;  for  Marshal  Victor  had 
no  sooner  approached  that  place,  than  it  had  been 
given  up  to  his  troops.  All  this,  however,  did  not 
induce  General  Moore  to  alter  his  plan  ;  his  object 
was  to  threaten  the  communications  of  the  French, 
withdraw  their  attention  from  Madrid  and  Zara¬ 
goza,  and  thus  encourage  any  movements,  which 
might  be  projected  by  the  armies  which  were  to 
be  again  formed  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tagus. 
If  no  advantage  should  be  taken  of  it,  and  no  ef¬ 
forts  made,  he  foresaw  that  the  French  might  turn 
against  him  whatever  portion  of  their  forces  they 
chose.  That  they  would  be  enabled  to  do  so,  he 
fully  expected ;  and  he  conceived  that  nothing  which 
his  army  could  effect,  would  be  attended  with  any 
other  recompense  than  that  of  gaining  additional 
renown  for  the  British  arms.  He  looked,  there- 
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fore,  to  a  retreat  as  an  event  which  would  soon  be 
unavoidable  ;  and  in  his  despatches  to  the  Ministry 
at  home,  he  dissuaded  them  from  sending  out  re¬ 
inforcements,  but  desired  that  transports  might  be 
ready,  both  at  Lisbon  and  at  Vigo,  to  receive  the 
troops  ;  being  in  his  own  mind  thoroughly  per¬ 
suaded,  that  all  the  efforts  of  Britain  would  proye 
unavailing,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  eva¬ 
cuate  and  abandon  the  Peninsula. 

In  this  melancholy  state  of  feeling,  having  resolv¬ 
ed  upon  advancing,  he  wrote  to  the  Marques  de  la 
Romana,  who  was  then  at  Leon,  collecting  and  re¬ 
fitting  the  scattered  remains  of  Blake’s  army.  Sir 
John  complained  to  the  Marques,  that  he  had  been 
put  in  no  communication  with  any  of  the  Spanish  ar¬ 
mies  ;  that  he  had  been  kept  entirely  in  the  dark 
with  respect  to  their  movements,  and  the  plans  both 
of  the  Generals  and  of  the  Government ;  and  that, 
while  his  army  was  marching  to  assemble  and 
unite  itself,  he  had  been  left  exposed  without  the 
least  support.  Therefore,  though  his  inclinations 
had  ever  been  to  cooperate  with  the  Spaniards,  it 
became  necessary  for  him,  finding  that  he  was  left 
to  himself,  to  think  of  himself  alone.  Under  that 
feeling,  he  had  ordered  the  corps  at  Astorga  to 
fall  back  upon  Corunna,  and  had  meant  to  retire 
with  his  own  corps  on  Portugal,  there  to  be  in 
readiness  to  assist  Spain  whenever  its  affairs  should 
be  put  in  better  management,  and  any  opportunity 
should  offer  for  benefiting  it.  Perhaps  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  had  now  occurred ;  and  as  his  retreat  had 
been  against  his  wishes,  he  had  stopped  it  the  first 
moment  a  chance  of  acting  to  advantage  had  offer¬ 
ed.  His  wish  now  was  to  unite  with  the  Marques, 
for  whose  character  he  had  the  highest  respect ; 
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and  who  wonki  always  find  him  ready  to  under¬ 
take  whatever  was  practicable  for  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  nation.  The  account  which  Romans' 
gave  of  his  army,  in  reply,  was  far  from  encourag¬ 
ing  ; — he  had  20,000  men  under  arms,  but  they 
were  almost  without  haversacks,  cartridge-boxes 
and  shoes,  and  at  least  two  thirds  were  without 
clothing  from  head  to  foot.  Their  spirits,  how¬ 
ever,  were  good,  and  if  they  Were  well  fed,  they 
would  do  their  duty.  Their  dispersion  in  Biscay 
had  been  wholly  owing  to  their  want  of  subsistence. 
He  should  not  doubt  of  uniting  with  Sir  John, 
and  concerting  a  decisive  attack  upon  the  troops 
which  surrounded  Madrid,  were  it  not  for  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  8000  or  10,000  men  extending  from  Saha- 
gun  to  Almanza,  whose  apparent  object  was  to' 
check  his  army.  As  long  as  they  remained  in 
that  position,  he  could  not  abandon  his  own,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  leave  them  a  free  access  to  the  As¬ 
turias,  and  they  would  then  occupy  that  country, 
from  whence  he  drew  large  supplies ;  and  they 
would  also  threaten  the  passage  into  Galicia.  A 
combined  movement  with  Sir  David  Baird  might 
force  the  enemy  to  fall  back  upon  Reynosa,  and 
then  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  him,  Romana,  to 
join. 

From  the  commencement,  Sir  John  Moore  had 
always  thought  of  the  Spaniards  with  so  much  dis- 
pondency,  that  this  account  of  the  forces  with 
which  he  was  to  cooperate,  could  make  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  his  prospects.  It  was  perfectly  his  feeling 
that  he  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  efforts.  He’ 
left  Salamanca,  therefore,  on  the  12th  December, 
and  on  the  same  day,  Lord  Paget,  (now  Marquis  of 
o  2 
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Anglesea),  with  the  principal  part  of  the  cavalry, 
inarched  from  Toro  to  Torredesillas  ;  and  Gene¬ 
ral  Stuart,  (now  Lord  Londonderry),  surprised 
and  cut  off  a  party  of  French  who  were  posted  at 
Rueda.  This  was  the  first  encounter  between  the 
British  and  French  in  Spain,  and  the  prisoners  de¬ 
clared,  that  it  was  universally  believed  that  the 
English  army  had  retreated.  On  the  14th  when 
Sir  John  was  at  Aluejos,  a  packet  of  intercepted 
letters  from  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  army 
was  brought  to  him  ;  the  officer  who  had  been 
charged  with  them  having  been  killed  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  peasantry.  Among  them  was  a  letter  from 
Berth  ier  to  Marshal  Soult,  directing  him  to  take 
possession  of  Leon,  drive  the  enemy  into  Galicia, 
and  make  himself  master  of  Benevente  and  Zamora. 
It  was  said,  that  he  would  have  no  English  to 
combat  in  his  front,  for  every  thing  evinced  that 
they  were  in  full  retreat.  A  movement  had  been 
made  to  Talavera  on  the  road  towards  Badajoz, 
which  must  compel  them  to  hasten  to  Lisbon,  if 
they  were  not  already  gone,  and  when  they  had 
retired,  the  Emperor  thought  Soult  could  do  as  he 
pleased.  From  this  letter  it  appeared  that  Soult 
had  two  divisions  with  him  at  Saldanha;  that  Ju- 
not  was  collecting  together  another  at  Burgos  ;  and 
that  a  fourth  under  Mortier  (Duke  of  Treviso)  had 
been  ordered  to  mareh  against  Zaragoza.  Sir 
John  had  intended  to  march  towards  Valladolid ; 
but  being  now  made  aware  that  Soult  was  stronger 
than  had  been  represented,  he  thought  it  bet¬ 
ter  to  move  to  Toro,  and  there  unite  his  army, 
Sir  David  Baird  doing  the  like  at  Benevente  ;  from 
whence  the  two  corps  might  be  united  either  by  a 
forward  or  flank  movement,  and  strike  a  blow  at 
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Soult  before  that  General  could  be  reinforced. 

While  the  head-quarters  were  at  Toro,  a 
member  of  the  Central  Junta  arrived  there, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Stuart.  After  the  manner 
in  which  Colonel  Charmilly  had  been  dismiss¬ 
ed,  Mr  Frere  had  but  little  reason  to  hope  that 
General  Moore  would  alter  his  resolution  of  leav¬ 
ing  Spain  in  despair.  The  Spanish  Government 
had,  however,  entreated  him  to  make  one  other  ef¬ 
fort,  for  if  that  resolve  were  persisted  in,  they  said, 
it  would  bring  on  the  most  dreadful  results.  The 
measures  which  could  alone  save  Portugal  and 
Spain  would  be  completely  deranged,  and  Britain 
would  have  afforded  them  assistance  only  to  make 
them  rely  upon  an  effective  aid,  and  then  to  with¬ 
draw  it  at  the  critical  moment  when  it  was  most 
required.  That  in  truth  the  enemy  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  exposed  himself  to  destruction  by  dividing 
his  army  to  cover  so  extended  a  line.  Rom  an  a 
would  join  Sir  John  Moore  with  14,000  men,  and 
they,  the  Junta,  had  taken  such  measures,  that  with¬ 
in  a  month  30,000  more  would  be  raised  in  Leon, 
Galicia,  and  the  Asturias.  Mr  Frere  enclosed  this 
note  to  the  British  General,  and  reminding  him  of 
the  immense  responsibility  with  which  he  would 
charge  himself  in  adopting  a  measure  which  must 
be  followed  by  immediate  if  not  final  ruin  to  our 
ally,  and  by  indelible  disgrace  to  the  country  with 
whose  resources  he  was  intrusted,  expressed  a  hope 
that  Mr  Stuart,  who  was  personally  esteemed  by 
the  General,  would,  from  that  advantage,  be  enabled 
to  urge  this  argument  with  the  warmth  of  regard. 
“  I  am  unwilling,”  he  proceeded,  “  to  enlarge  upon 
a  subject  in  which  my  feelings  must  be  stifled,  or 
expressed  at  the  risk  of  offence  ;  which,  with  such 
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an  interest  at  stake,  I  feel  unwilling  to  excite. 
But  this  I  must  say,  that  if  the  British  army  had 
been  sent  abroad  for  the  express  purpose  of  doing 
the  utmost  possible  mischief  to  the  Spanish  cause, 
with  the  single  exception  of  not  firing  a  shot  against 
their  troops,  they  would,  according  to  the  measures 
now  announced  as  about  to  be  pursued,  have  com¬ 
pletely  fulfilled  their  purpose.  This  letter  arrived  too 
late  to  have  any  influence  upon  Sir  John’s  movements, 
for  he  had  already  advanced,  though  with  a  heavy 
heart :  and  when  the  deputy  from  the  Junta,  Don 
Francisco  Xavier  Caro,  at  this  time  offered  him 
the  command  of  the  Spanish  armies — he  refused 
it  !  Assuredly  he  would  not  have  done  this,  if  he 
had  had  any  hope  of  acting  with  success  against 
the  enemy,  or  any  intention  of  making  a  stand 
against  them  :  for  at  this  time  he  learned  that 
liomana  was  beginning  to  retire  upon  Galicia,  and 
felt  how  inconvenient  it  was,  that  the  army  which 
was  to  co-operate  with  him  should  be  quite  inde¬ 
pendent  of  him.  He  therefore  wrote  to  the  Marques 
to  say,  that  he  had  expected  the  assistance  of  such 
parts  of  his  corps  as  were  fit  to  move  ;  and  had 
expected  also,  that  the  road  to  Corunna  would 
have  been  left  open  for  th,e  British  army  ;  being 
that  by  which  it  must  receive  its  supplies,  and  the 
only  one  by  which  it  could  retreat,  if  compelled 
so  to  do.  Romana  replied,  that  he  himself  should- 
have  had  no  thought  of  retreating  had  it  not  been 
for  the  intelligence  which  he  had  received  front 
Sir  David  Baird  ;  but  that  he  was  ready  to  act 
with  Sir  John — and  that,  in  his  mind,  this  was  the 
moment,  not  for  retreating,  but  for  trying  what 
could  be  done  against  the  enemy,  and  withdrawing 
his  forces  from  the  capital. 
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At  length,  on  the  20th  December,  the  junction 
with  the  forces  under  Sir  David  Baird  was  formed 
at  Mayorga.  The  united  force  now  amounted  to 
little  more  than  28,000  men,  of  whom  2450  were 
cavalry,  witli  50  pieces  of  artillery.  The  cavalry 
under  Lord  Paget  were  pushed  forward,  and  hav¬ 
ing  learned  that  some  of  the  enemy’s  horse  were 
posted  at  Sahagun,  his  Lordship  endeavoured  to 
cut  them  off.  The  alarm  was  unluckily  com¬ 
municated  to  them  too  soon,  so  that  they  had 
time  to  turn  out  and  form  themselves  in  a  vine¬ 
yard,  in  which  the  vine  stumps  were  covered  by 
the  snow,  but  they  were  out-manoeuvred,  charged, 
and  overthrown  in  a  moment,  and  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  with  the  loss  of  many  killed,  and  157 
prisoners,  including  two  lieutenant-colonels.  In 
this  affair  about  400  of  the  15th  Hussars  encoun¬ 
tered  nearly  700  French,  and  the  British  felt  and 
proved  their  own  superiority.  Head-quarters  were 
advanced  to  Sahagun  on  the  21st.  The  weather 
was  severe,  the  roads  bad,  and  deeply  covered  with 
snow;  and  as  the  troops  had  already  suffered 
from  forced  marches,  they  halted  for  a  day,  and 
there  a  co-operation  with  Romana  was  finally  con¬ 
certed,  the  Marquis  engaging  to  move  with  from 
9000  to  10,000  men,  being  all  that  part  of  his 
force  which  was  sufficiently  clothed  and  armed  to 
take  the  field.  Wretched  as  their  condition  seem¬ 
ed,  when  they  were  compared  to  troops  so  ad¬ 
mirably  equipped  as  the  British,  still  it  was  appa¬ 
rent,  even  to  a  despondent  observer,  that  they 
might  be  brought  into  action  as  auxiliaries,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  part  of  the  enemy’s  force,  and  to  complete 
his  destruction  in  case  of  victory. 

According  to  the  best  information  which  Ro- 
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mana  had  been  able  to  procure,  the  corps  of  Soult 
consisted  of  about  9000  infantry  and  1000  horse. 
But  that  General,  fearing  that  some  attempt  would 
be  made  against  him,  had  applied  for  reinforce¬ 
ments,  and,  without  waiting  for  them,  called  to 
his  assistance  the  nearest  troops ;  so  that  he  had 
thus  brought  together  about  18,000  men,  whom 
he  had  posted  behind  the  river  Carrion.  Every 
arrangement  was  now  made  for  attacking  him, 
and  orders  were  issued  accordingly ;  and  never 
had  such  been  more  welcome  to  a  British  army. 
The  Convents  in  Sahagun  were  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  the  future  wounded ;  and  the  soldiers 
expected  in  confidence  a  glorious  victory.  But 
not  so  the  General.  “  The  movement  I  am  mak¬ 
ing,  ”  he  wrote  to  Mr  Frere,  “  is  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  kind.  I  not  only  risk  to  be  surrounded 
every  moment  by  superior  forces,  but  to  have  my 
communication  with  Galicia  intercepted.  I  wish 
it  to  be  apparent  to  the  whole  world,  as  it  is  to 
every  individual  of  the  army,  that  we  have  done 
every  thing  in  our  power  in  support  of  the  Spanish 
cause ;  and  that  we  do  not  abandon  it  till  long 
after  the  Spaniards  had  abandoned  us.”  In  serious 
truth,  nothing  had  yet  been  done ;  but  he  was  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  Spanish  Government,  and  he  had 
no  faith  in  the  people  :  his  own  judgment  would 
have  led  him  to  fall  back  even  from  Salamanca ; 
and  he  only  advanced,  because  he  knew  what 
would  be  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  England,  if 
their  army  had  retired  without  doing  any  thing. 
Offended,  too,  with  Mr  Frere,  he  did  not  consider 
the  suggestion  of  that  minister  as  to  making  a 
stand  at  Astorga  worthy  of  consideration.  It  was 
at  once  rejected  as  unavailing ;  and  he  advanced 
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against  this  detachment  of  the  French,  under  an 
impression  that  no  possible  benefit  could  result 
even  from  a  victory,  except  in  so  far  as  it  went 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  British  troops. 
“It  was  necessary  to  risk  the  army,  ”  were  his  words, 
“  to  convince  the  people  of  England,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  inclination  to  make  any  efforts  for 
themselves.  With  respect  to  the  cause,  it  will 
probably  have  no  effect.  Even  if  I  beat  Marshal 
Soult,  it  will  be  attended  with  no  other  good  than 
the  character  it  will  attach  to  the  British  army.  ” 
At  the  appointed  hour  in  the  evening,  the  whole 
force  was  under  arms  ;  the  right  column  had  be¬ 
gun  its  march  ;  and  the  remainder  were  in  high 
spirits  expecting  the  word  of  command,  when  at 
this  moment  a  letter  from  Romana  arrived,  with 
intelligence  that  the  French  were  advancing  from 
Madrid,  either  to  Salamanca  or  Valladolid.  In¬ 
formation  to  the  same  import  was  received  by 
other  messengers,  and  also  that  considerable  rein¬ 
forcements  had  arrived  at  Carrion  from  Palencia. 
Orders  were  immediately  issued  that  the  troops 
should  return  to  their  quarters,  and  by  daybreak 
next  morning  be  again  under  arms.  The  next 
morning,  General  Hope  fell  back  upon  Mayorga, 
on  the  road  to  Benevente,  with  his  own  and  Ge¬ 
neral  Fraser’s  division.  Sir  David  Baird  was  or¬ 
dered  to  pass  the  river  Ezla,  at  Valencia  de  Don 
Juan.  On  Christmas  day,  the  Commander-in- 
chief  followed  General  Hope  with  the  reserve,  and 
the  brigade  of  light  troops  ;  and  the  cavalry  under 
Lord  Paget  followed  the  reserve  on  the  26th. 
When  Sir  John  Moore  wrote  to  Romana,  that  he 
should  fall  back,  he  told  him  that  if  he  were  pur- 
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sued,  he  should  halt  and  give  battle  ;  and  in  his 
second  communication  from  Sahagun,  he  said,  that 
if  he  should  be  pressed  upon  after  passing  the 
Ezla,  he  should  not  object  to  trying  an  action  ; 
but  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  lose  a  part  of  his 
baggage,  and  not  to  fight  if  he  could  avoid  it.  As- 
torga  was  to  be  his  rallying  point;  there  he  said  he 
should  stand ,  as  his  retreat  from  thence,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  would  be  secure ;  and  he  should  be  in  the 
way  to  receive  all  the  supplies  and  reinforcements 
which  he  expected  from  England.  At  the  worst 
he  could  defend  himself,  and  with  Romana’s  aid, 
protect  Galicia.  “  You  may  rest  assured,  ”  these 
were  his  words,  “  that  I  shall  not  retreat  a  foot  be¬ 
yond  what  is  necessary  to  secure  my  supplies  from 
being  intercepted  ....  You  will  find  no  inclina¬ 
tion  in  me  to  abandon  the  Spanish  cause."  But 
his  succeeding  despatches  from  Benevente  on  the 
28th,  show  that  this  determintion  was  soon  laid  a- 
side,  and  as  for  the  reinforcements,  he  had  already 
countermanded  them.  His  force,  he  said,  when  he 
reached  Astorga,  would  be  about  27,000  ;  Roma- 
na  could  not  have  above  8000.  The  army  moving 
against  him  he  reckoned  at  not  less  than  50,000, 
and  it  was  said  that  Napoleon  himself  was  coming 
with  at  least  10,000  of  his  Imperial  Guards.  His 
real  interest  was  not  to  remain  longer  at  Astorga 
than  to  secure  the  stores,  and  then  retreat  to  Villa 
Franca  del  Bierzo,  where  be  had  heard  there  was 
a  good  position.  Romana  had  announced  to  him, 
some  time  before,  his  own  intention  of  retiring 
into  Galicia  by  this  very  route  ;  but  Sir  John  re¬ 
quested  that  it  might  be  left  open  to  the  English, 
as  it  was  the  only  way  they  had  for  their  retreat 
or  supplies. 
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Between  the  22d  and  24th,  Soult  received  such 
reinforcements,  as  made  his  army  superior  in  num¬ 
bers  to  the  British.  Junot,  too,  had  advanced  again 
asfaras  Palencia.  Napoleon  was  hastening  from  Ma¬ 
drid  with  his  Imperial  cavalry,  and  all  the  disposable 
force  in  that  quarter.  The  force  under  Lefebvre 
had  been  counter-ordered  from  the  road  towards 
Badajoz,  and  directed  upon  Salamanca.  The  re¬ 
treat  of  our  troops  upon  Portugal  was  thus  cut 
off.  Of  the  numbers  really  advancing  against  him, 
Sir  John  Moore  was  not  informed ;  and  so  little 
idea  was  there  of  flying  when  he  commenced 
bis  retreat,  that  it  had  been  resolved  to  carry  oft 
the  prisoners  ;  who  were  accordingly  stowed  in 
our  covered  tilt- waggons.  A  thaw  came  on,  on 
the  day  when  we  first  began  to  fall  back ;  on  the 
following  day  it  rained  incessantly;  and  as  the 
soil  in  those  parts  is  a  deep  loam,  the  roads  were 
above  a  foot  deep.  The  flying  proclamations  of 
the  French  even  overtook  our  army ;  these  were 
as  usual  filled  with  lying  promises  and  real  me¬ 
naces.  They  were  come,  they  said,  to  deliver 
Spain,  to  emancipate  the  people  from  a  tyrannical 
aristocracy,  and  a  fanatic  priesthood.  That  all 
persons  who  should  remain  quiet  in  their  houses, 
or  who  having  fled  should  return  speedily,  should 
receive  no  harm  ;  but  that,  otherwise,  their  dwel¬ 
lings  and  goods  should  be  confiscated,  without 
exception.  Unluckily,  the  conduct  of  our  troops 
now  began  to  give  effect  to  these  handbills.  -  The 
soldiers  were  exasperated  against  the  Spaniards 
for  their  indolence  and  supineness  ;  they  were  also 
enraged  by  the  conduct  of  some  poor  peasants, 
whose  carts  had  been  pressed  to  carry  the  sick  and 
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wounded,  and  who,  as  many  of  them  as  could, 
had  fled  with  their  mules  during  the  night,  because 
the  movements  of  a  retreating  army  exposed  their 
own  persons  to  imminent  hazard,  and  their  mules 
to  certain  destruction.  Weary  and  disheartened,  in 
want  both  of  rest  and  food,  disappointed  in  all 
their  fond  hopes  of  victory,  and  indignant  at  be¬ 
ing  compelled  to  turn  their  backs  upon  an  enemy 
whom  they  despised,  and  would  so  eagerly  have 
met  in  battle  ;  it  was  no  doubt  a  relief  for  them 
to  vent  these  their  feelings,  in  transports  of  rage, 
upon  the  only  objects  within  their  reach.  In  this 
frame  of  mind  they  commenced  a  scene  of  plunder 
and  havoc  as  they  went  along ;  and  the  officers, 
many  of  whom  already  murmured  loudly  at  the 
excessive  rapidity  of  the  retreat,  and  were  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  stern  silence  which  the  command¬ 
er-in-chief  maintained  respecting  his  future  mea¬ 
sures,  did  not  exert  themselves,  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  to  prevent  these  excesses. 

On  the  26th  December,  Sir  David  Baird’s  di¬ 
vision,  which  took  the  shorter  line  of  road  towards 
Astorga  by  the  town  of  Valencia  de  Don  Juan, 
effected  their  march  without  being  molested.  The 
sick  and  wounded  following  in  the  same  track, 
halted  at  the  latter  place  to  pass  the  night.  Hard¬ 
ly  had  they  been  provided  with  the  necessary  food 
and  laid  to  rest,  before  the  bugles  were  sounded, 
anti  they  were  again  hurried  into  the  waggons. 
The  night  was  cold,  misty,  and  extremely  dark, 
and  the  Ezla  was  to  be  crossed  some  little  distance 
from  the  town,  near  the  lofty  ruins  of  an  old  cas¬ 
tle,  which  overhangs  its  banks.  We  were  unprovid¬ 
ed  with  pontoons.  The  ford  is  dangerous,  because  of 
the  great  rapidity  of  the  stream  occasioned  by  two 
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narrow  banks  of  shingles,  which  meeting,  form  an 
obtuse  angle  in  the  middle ;  and  at  this  time  the 
river  was  rising  very  fast  from  the  melting  of  the 
snows  on  the  mountains  of  Leon.  A  sergeant’s 
guard  had  been  left  by  Sir  David  on  the  opposite 
bank,  to  assist  the  waggons  in  coming  over,  and  then 
shuttle  two  ferry  boats  as  soon  as  they  had  effect¬ 
ed  their  passage ;  they  kindled  a  fire  with  grass 
and  rushes  for  the  sake  of  its  light,  but  the  ma¬ 
terials  being  wet,  it  was  soon  extinguished  by  the 
gusts  of  wind.  A  Spanish  muleteer  attempted  to 
guide  us  over  the  ford,  but  his  mule  tripped  in 
the  midst  of  the  stream,  he  was  thrown  off,  and 
only  saved  by  the  activity  of  an  English  soldier, 
when  in  the  act  of  sinking.  Dangerous,  however, 
as  the  ford  was,  the  passage  was  accomplished 
without  other  loss  than  that  of  some  baggage- 
waggons  which  broke  down  in  the  river. 

Meantime,  Sir  John  Moore,  with  the  other  di¬ 
vision  of  the  army,  and  followed  by  the  rear-guard 
and  cavalry,  had  reached  Benevente ;  and  there  he 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  general  order,  un¬ 
exampled  for  the  severity  in  which  it  commented 
on  the  misconduct  both  of  officers  and  men.  But 
strong  as  its  terms  were,  it  produced  no  effect,  and 
the  havoc  which  had  been  committed  by  the  divi¬ 
sion  passing  through  Yalderas  was  renewed  at 
Benevente.  The  castle  of  Benevente  is  one  of 
the  finest  monuments  of  the  age  of  chivalry. 
Added  to  the  grandeur  of  the  Gothic,  it  has  all  the 
gorgeous  richness  of  Moorish  architecture.  Open 
galleries,  where  Saracenic  arches  are  supported 
by  columns  of  porphyry  and  granite;  cloisters  with 
fountains  playing  in  their  centres  ;  jasper  columns 
and  tesselated  pavements ;  niches,  alcoves,  and 
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seats  in  the  walls,  overarched  in  various  forms, 
and  enriched  with  every  grotesque  adornment  of 
gold  and  silver.  It  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Ossuna, 
and  the  magnificence  of  ages  far  gone  by  was  still 
displayed  there.  The  extent  of  this  glorious  pile 
may  be  judged  of  from  this  circumstance,  that  two 
entire  regiments,  besides  artillery,  were  quartered 
within  its  walls.  But  alas,  they  proved  the  most 
destructive  guests  it  had  ever  harboured,  for  their 
indignant  feelings  broke  out  once  more  in  acts  of 
wanton  mischief ;  and  the  officers,  who  admired 
the  beauties  of  this  venerable  edifice,  attempted 
but  in  vain  to  save  it  from  devastation.  Every 
tiling  combustible  was  seized ;  fires  were  light¬ 
ed  against  the  fine  walls ;  and  pictures  of  un¬ 
known  value  were  heaped  together  as  mere  fuel. 
Luckily,  however,  our  soldiery  were  here  afforded 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  their  martial  virtues. 
The  rear  of  the  army  had  but  lately  entered  the  town, 
when  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  enemy  had  reached 
the  opposite  heights.  In  an  instant,  every  man  was 
at  his  post,  and  the  dragoons  poured  out  of  the  gates, 
— while  in  an  opposite  direction,  the  plain  was 
covered  with  Spanish  fugitives,  and  the  streets  were 
filled  with  the  lamentations  of  females,  calling  upon 
the  Virgin,  and  all  the  saints  of  the  Catholic  church, 
for  succour.  The  French,  perceiving  in  what 
spirit  they  were  likely  to  be  met,  looked  down 
on  our  troops  from  the  heights,  and  retired.  Even¬ 
ing  coming  on,  and  the  enemy  being  so  near,  or¬ 
ders  were  given  to  destroy  the  bridge  over  the 
Ezla  ;  which  was  effected  towards  daybreak  on  the 
following  morning,  and  it  was  imagined  that  their 
progress  was  suspended.  Our  troops  again  pur¬ 
sued  their  retreat ;  and  the  whole  of  the  infantry 
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and  heavy  artillery  had  set  off,  when  intelligence 
arrived  that  the  French  cavalry  were  actually 
passing  the  Ezla,  having  discovered  a  ford  about 
three  hundred  yards  below  the  bridge.  Lord 
Paget  and  General  Stewart  were  still  in  the  town. 
The  night-picquets,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  Ot¬ 
way  and  Major  Bagwell,  were  sent  down ;  the  ca¬ 
valry  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their  alarm  -posts,  and 
many  volunteers  came  forward.  Lord  Paget  has¬ 
tened  to  the  spot.  He  found  four  squadrons  of 
Imperial  Guards  already  formed,  and  skirmish¬ 
ing  with  the  picquets ;  and  more  cavalry  in  the 
act  of  coming  over  the  river.  The  10th  Hussars 
were  sent  for.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  General 
Stewart  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  picquets, 
and  charged  the  enemy,  who  immediately  gave 
way,  and  repassed  the  ford  with  still  greater  ra¬ 
pidity  than  they  had  crossed  it.  However,  they 
again  formed  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  were 
threatening  a  second  attack,  when  three  pieces  of 
horse-artillery,  which  now  came  up,  were  station¬ 
ed  near  the  broken  bridge,  and  did  considerable 
execution.  About  seventy  prisoners  were  taken, 
and  among  them  General  Lefebvre  Desnouettes, 
Commander  of  the  Imperial  Guard  of  cavalry, 
was  taken  by  a  private  hussar  of  the  10th,  named 
Grisdale.  The  enemy’s  loss  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  but  it  was  variously  guessed  at,  as  being 
from  60  to  200.  Our  own  was  about  50  in  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded.  It  was  said  that  Napoleon  was 
observing  this  action  from  the  heights. 

This  fresh  proof  of  British  courage  served  evi¬ 
dently  to  damp  the  spirits  of  the  French ;  and  they 
continued  their  pursuit  of  us  at  so  respectful  a  dis- 
P  2 
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tance,  that  the  rear  of  our  troops  reached  Baneza 
that  night  quite  unmolested.  Next  day,  the  30th 
December,  our  Commander-in-chief  reached  As- 
torga.  This  was  our  rallying  point,  and  here  we 
found  about  5000  men  of  Romana’s  army.  That 
army  was  literally,  as  Colonel  Symes  had  writ¬ 
ten  to  Sir  John  Moore,  half-naked  and  half- 
starved.  A  malignant  typhus  fever  was  raging 
amongst  them,  and  sixty  or  seventy  were  sent 
daily  to  the  hospitals.  Still  about  5000  were 
fit  for  service,  and  Romana  himself  reached  As- 
torga  that  day.  The  first  intimation  that  the 
French  were  advancing  to  throw  themselves  be¬ 
tween  Portugal  and  the  British  army,  had  been 
received  from  that  General ;  but  it  was  his  opinion 
that  such  information  ought  not  to  have  produced 
any  change  in  our  Commander-in-chief’s  plans. 
The  intended  attack,  he  thought,  ought  still  to 
have  been  made.  Soult  might  have  been  beaten 
first,  and  plenty  of  time  left  us  to  have  fallen  af¬ 
terwards  upon  the  corps  which  was  coming  to  his 
assistance;  and  by  the  success  which  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  would  have  insured,  the  united 
British  and  Spanish  forces  would  thus  have  be¬ 
come  masters  of  Leon  and  Castile.  Romana  now 
found  that  Sir  John  had  no  intention  of  making  a 
stand  at  Astorga,  part  of  the  British  army  being  al¬ 
ready  on  the  way  towards  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo, 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry,  all  that  was  left  on  the 
side  of  Baneza.  The  Marques  went,  therefore,  to 
Sir  John,  and  pointed  out  the  expediency  of  checking 
the  enemy  where  we  now  were,  as  it  was  a  point 
from  whence  we  might  always  have  a  secure  re¬ 
treat  by  the  mountain-passes  of  Manzanal  and 
Foncebadon — defiles  so  strong,  that  a  small  force 
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might  maintain  them  against  any  numbers.  He 
mentioned  to  him  also,  that  the  park  of  artillery 
was  at  Ponferrada,  where  also  hospitals  had  been 
established,  and  where  there  were  magazines  of 
corn  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  at  Villa  Franca 
there  were  more  than  2000  sick,  with  a  depot  of 
arms  and  hospital  stores,  so  that  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  defend  the  entrance  into  the 
district  called  El  Bierzo.  But  Sir  John  Moore 
replied,  that  he  had  determined  upon  retiring  into 
Galicia,  because  his  troops  required  rest.  He  re¬ 
quested  that  the  high  road  of  Manzanal  might  be 
left  open  to  him,  saying,  that  he  should  defend 
that  and  the  principal  entrance  by  Villa  Franca ; 
and  that  he,  Romana,  might  take  the  Foncebadon 
pass,  and  enter  by  way  of  the  Val  de  Orras  and  Pue¬ 
bla  de  Sanabria.  And  here  we  must  record  a  proof 
of  Spanish  magnanimity,  which  was  given  by  these 
half-armed,  half-naked,  and  half- famished  troops.  A 
malignant  fever  was  raging  amongst  them  ;  and  long 
fatigue,  numerous  privations,  and  the  ravages  of  a 
mortal  distemper,  made  them  appear  rather  like 
spectres  issuing  from  an  hospital  than  an  army.  Un- 
dersuch  circumstances, it  might  havebeen  presumed 
that  they  would  anxiously  have  sought  to  secure 
their  own  retreat,  under  the  protection  of  British 
bayonets,  towards  Corunna  and  Ferrol.  But  no ; 
Romana  and  his  forlorn  band  were  too  high-minded 
to  attach  themselves  as  a  burden  to  us  their  allies, 
and  they  assented  without  hesitation  to  Sir  John 
Moore’s  suggestion.  Romana’s  only  request  was, 
that  Sir  John  Moore  would  repress  the  horrible 
excesses  of  our  troops,  which  even  in  an  enemy’s 
country  would  have  been  disgraceful ;  and  -our 
Geneval  must  have  been  deeply  mortified  to  feel, 
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that  even  this  request  he  could  not  enforce  during 
a  retreat  so  rapid  as  he  intended  that  this  should 
soon  become. 

Our  troops  had  been  assured  at  Benevente,  that 
we  were  not  falling  back  upon  Corunna,  but  that 
we  were  only  retiring  towards  a  more  favourable 
position.  But  our  soldiers,  judging  fx-om  all  they 
had  already  seen,  were  incredulous  on  this  point ; 
and  when  our  Commander  reached  Astorga,  and 
issued  his  orders,  it  was  but  too  manifest  that  we 
were  not  only  retreating,  but  actually  flying  be¬ 
fore  the  enemy.  Ammunition-waggons  were  here 
burnt,  and  an  entire  depot  of  entrenching  tools  aban¬ 
doned,  so  that  the  army  was  thus  deprived  of  a 
most  valuable  means  of  insisting  the  progress  of  the 
French.  The  position  at  Villa  Franca,  which  our 
Commander  had  formerly  mentioned  in  his  de¬ 
spatches,  was  no  longer  thought  of.  Two  brigades, 
under  General  Crawford,  were  detached,  by  way  of 
Orense,  to  Vigo,  to  which  port  Sir  John  had  order¬ 
ed  empty  transports  to  be  sent  for  us,  supposing 
that  it  was  the  best  point  of  embarkation.  This 
detachment  went  in  advance  of  Romana,  in  that 
very  line  which  he  expected  was  to  have  been  left 
open  for  him  ;  and  when  lie  and  his  wretched  men, 
after  halting  only  one  night,  took  their  route  to¬ 
wards  Orense,  they  found  the  country  already 
Stripped  of  the  means  of  that  subsistence  upon 
which  they  had  reckoned.  General  Fraser  and 
his  division  were  directly  pushed  on,  with  oi’ders 
to  proceed  to  Lugo.  Sir  John  Hope  and  General 
Baird  followed,  and  their  instructions  were  to 
make  forced  marches  to  the  coast.  “  We  must 
all  make  forced  maiches,  ”  said  General  Moore  in 
one  of  his  despatches  to  Lord  Castlereagh,  “  from 
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the  scarcity  of  provisions,  and  to  be  before  the 
enemy,  wbo,  by  roads  upon  our  flanks,  may  other¬ 
wise  intercept  us.  ”  Hence  it  appears,  that  Sir 
John  was  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  country 
through  which  he  was  passing,  as  he  had  former¬ 
ly  been  on  his  setting  out  through  Portugal ; 
and  that,  too,  notwithstanding  the  able  Memoir 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  Lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentinck,  written  by  the  Marquis  Roma- 
na.  *  Westward  of  Astorga,  two  great  ranges  of 

*  The  following  is  a  translation  of  this  important  do¬ 
cument.  It  had  been  sent  to  Lord  William  Bentinck 
by  Lord  Castlereagh,  with  instructions  to  forward  it  to 
General  Moore. 

“  Document  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana. 

Galicia  and  the  Asturias,  provinces  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  are  separated  from  the  others  contiguous  to  them, 
by  chains  of  mountains  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  render 
them  almost  inapproachable.  The  entrance  into  the  first 
is  defended  by  a  double  range  of  Cordilleras,  separated 
from  each  other  about  seven  leagues  by  a  small  district 
called  El  Bierzo,  situated  upon  the  confines  of  Old  Cas¬ 
tile.  The  first  of  these  Cordilleras  is  called  Fuente  Ce- 
vadon,  and  terminates  at  a  small  distance  from  Astorga, 
the  first  city  towards  Castile.  The  second  commences  from 
Villa-Franca  del  Bierzo,  and  between  these  Cordilleras 
the  country  is  sufficiently  level;  but  these  plains  are  so 
closely  encircled,  that  an  army  would  find  itself  altoge¬ 
ther  shut  up,  having  no  other  outlet,  except  the  great 
highway,  which  leads  from  Castile  into  Galicia,  and  which 
is  so  perfectly  commanded  by  the  mountains  on  the  right 
and  left,  that  a  corps  of  a  thousand  men  might  arrest 
die  progress  of  an  army  of  20,000.  Hence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  if  the  English  Auxiliary  Army  should  pene¬ 
trate  thence  into  the  plains  of  Castile,  it  would  be  master 
of  its  movements,  without  any  risk  of  having  its  retreat 
cut  off’;  as  that  would  be  always  assured  by  means  of  the 
great  road  which  passes  from  Castile  through  Galicia, 
down  to  the  seaport  of  Corunna.  This  circumstance,  join- 
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mountains  trend  from  north  to  south.  Puerto  del 
Rabanal,  Cruz  de  Ferro,  and  Foncebadon,  are 
those  of  the  eastern  branch  ;  those  of  the  western 
are  the  Puerto  del  Cebrero,  Puerto  del  Courel, 
and  Puerto  del  Aguiar ;  these  meet  on  the  south 
with  the  Sierra  de  Sanabria,  Sierra  de  Cabrera, 
and  the  Montes  Aquilianos.  The  tract  enclosed 
by  these  lofty  mountains  is  called  El  Bierzo  : — 
from  summit  to  summit  it  is  about  sixteen  leagues 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  fourteen  from  east 
to  west.  The  whole  waters  of  this  vast  am¬ 
phitheatre  have  but  one  opening ;  they  are  col¬ 
lected  into  the  river  Sil,  and  pass  through  a  nar¬ 
row  gorge  into  the  Val  de  Orras  in  Galicia.  The 
centre  is  a  plain  of  about  four  leagues  square. 

ed  to  the  facility  of  entering  into  that  harbour  with  every 
sort  of  wind,  and  in  all  seasons,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
shores  of  England,  combine  imperiously  in  giving  to  this 
point,  above  all  others,  a  most  decided  preference  in  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  general  depot  for  the  English  Auxiliary  Army. 
With  regard  to  the  Asturias,  the  French  could  not  enter 
the  defiles  of  that  province,  without  exposing  themselves 
to  be  completely  destroyed,  were  it  only  by  the  armed 
peasantry.  In  every  event,  the  English  army,  flanked 
by  the  two  Spanish  armies,  one  of  which  would  act  in 
Biscay  and  the  north  of  Old  Castile,  while  the  other  should 
have  its  position  in  the  Rioja;  the  English  army,  I  re¬ 
peat,  might  deploy  into  line,  and  move  on  in  front,  with¬ 
out  the  least  risk  of  being  surrounded.  Nay,  there  still 
would  remain  a  retreat  for  the  English  upon  St  Andero 
from  Burgos,  supposing  that  the  general  head-quarters  were 
established  in  the  latter  city  ;  as  the  road  from  Burgos  to  St 
Andero  is  only  SO  leagues,  and  offers  good  defensive  po¬ 
sitions.  So  that  a  chain  of  magazines  might  likewise  be- 
established  all  along  the  great  route  from  Burgos  to  Co¬ 
runna,  fixing  the  principal  depots  and  the  hospitals  at  Leon 
and  Astorga.  From  Burgos  to  Leorj  is  a  distance  of 
30  leagues,  seven  from  Leon  to  Astorga,  and  54  again, 
from  Astorga  to  Corunna.” 
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Europe,  in  its  whole  extent,  does  not  produce  a  more 
lovely  tract  of  country, — and  most  assuredly  there 
is  not  anywhere  a  more  defensible  spot.  The 
main  road,  which  is  excellent,  is  that  of  Manzanal ; 
that  of  Foncebadon  also  leads  into  the  Bierzo  ; 
there  is  no  third  ingress  ;  and  from  Villa  Franca 
onwards  to  Comma,  the  only  way  is  that  of  the 
Puerto  Cebrero.  Both  the  former  passages  lead 
along  defiles,  where  (as  Romana  had  written  three 
months  before  this  retreat)  a  thousand  men  might 
stop  the  march  of  twenty  times  their  own  number ; 
and,  beyond  Villa  Franca,  there  is  no  lateral  road. 
Sir  David  Baird’s  army  had  marched  along  this 
road ;  and  they  supposed,  very  naturally,  that  it 
never  eould  be  intended  to  retreat  beyond  that  point. 
But  Sir  John  could  perceive  no  security  till  he 
should  reach  the  coast, — there  his  hope  was  either 
to  find  his  transports  ready,  or  to  occupy  some 
defensible  position  till  they  should  arrive.  And 
once  upon  the  sea-shore,  it  was  his  determination 
not  to  be  molested  by  any  thing  like  an  equal 
force.  It  is  only  while  retreating,  he  said,  that 
we  are  vulnerable.  His  sole  object  had  now  be¬ 
come,  to  withdraw  the  army — to  effect  which,  he 
bad  already  destroyed  great  part  of  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  military  stores,  and  now  left  behind  many 
of  our  sick  soldiers. 

Heavy  clouds  covered  the  mountain  tops,  and 
the  roads  were  knee-deep  with  snow.  Provisions 
in  a  country  where  the  natives  are  so  poor,  that 
they  can  rarely  afford  to  lay  up  any  store,  can  never 
be  abundant ;  and  whatever  there  might  have  been 
once,  these  had  been  already  exhausted  by  the 
repeated  marchings  and  countermarchings,  both  of 
Sir  David  Baird’s  troops  and  of  the  Spaniards. 
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Much  waste,  too,  was  necessarily  incurred  by  the 
disorderly  manner  in  which  such  food  had  been 
issued  out ;  and  this  magnified  the  dearth.  Our 
men,  half-famished,  half-frozen,  desperate,  and 
execrating  the  orders  of  their  General,  were  al¬ 
together  furious,  and  no  longer  under  any  sort 
of  control.  They  forced  their  way  into  the  houses 
where  their  rations  should  have  been  doled  out, 
seizing  upon  them  by  main  force,  spilling  the 
wine  and  spirits,  and  destroying  more  than  they 
carried  away.  Nor  was  this  all — plundering 
could  not  be  prevented.  On  leaving  the  villages, 
they  set  them  on  fire,  often  through  carelessness, 
or  when  mad  with  liquor ;  and  the  peasantry,  in 
revenge,  rushed  upon  the  more  intoxicated  with 
their  knives,  and  made  them  atone  in  blood  for 
their  intemperance. 

Napoleon  pursued  us  only  as  far  as  Astorga. 
There  he  left  Marshal  Ney  with  18,000  men,  to 
keep  that  part  of  the  country  in  awe,  and  ordered 
Marshal  Soult,  at  the  head  of  23,000  men,  to 
pursue  us  to  the  coast,  and  drive  us,  as  he  ex¬ 
pressed  himself,  into  the  sea.  Soult’s  was  not  a 
hard  task — he  had  only  to  pursue  us  at  the 
pace  at  which  we  had  been  made  to  set  off,  not 
to  come  near  enough  and  force  us  to  stand  at 
bay  ;  and  fatigue  and  the  weather  were  more  cer¬ 
tain  to  complete  our  destruction,  than  the  sword. 
From  Astorga  to  Villa  Franca  del  Bierzo  is  15 
leagues,  or  about  60  English  miles ;  the  road  for 
the  first  four  leagues  is  up  the  mountain  side,  but 
through  an  open  country.  Having  got  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Foncebadon,  we  entered  into  some  of  the 
strongest  passes  in  Europe.  No  invading  army 
could  here  prevail  against  a  body  of  determined 
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men.  This  strong-  country  extends  three  leagues, 
nearly  to  the  village  of  Torre.  Thence  through 
Benbibre  and  Ponferrada,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  nor  the  wonderful  sublimity 
of  the  mountains  which  hem  it  in.  But  never,  in. 
the  most  melancholy  ages  of  Spanish  history,  had  a 
more  deplorable  scene  presented  itself,  than  was  now- 
exhibited  here.  The  horses  of  our  cavalry  began 
to  fail,  chiefly  from  the  want  of  shoes  and  shoe- 
nails.  There  was  no  want  of  iron  to  forge  new 
ones,  for  there  are  large  iron-works  near  Villa 
Franca,  and  plenty  might  have  been  procured,  lmcl 
time  been  allowed.  But  no  ;  the  excessive  rapi¬ 
dity  of  our  march  forbade  all  delay.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  these  noble  animals  foundered,  they 
were  shot  or  bayoneted,  lest  the  enemy  should 
profit  by  them.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents ;  the 
baggage  had  to  be  dragged  on ;  and  our  soldiers, 
worn  out  and  foot-sore,  had  to  march  through 
half-melted  snow.  Men  and  horses  equally  fail¬ 
ed.  More  waggons  were  abandoned ;  and  still 
more  ammunition  destroyed  along  the  way ;  and 
when  the  troops  reached  Villa  Franca,  both  offi¬ 
cers  and  men  were  in  such  a  desperate  state,  that 
several  old  and  experienced  officers  predicted,  if 
this  horrid  march  against  time  should  be  longer 
persevered  in,  a  fourth  of  the  army  would  be  left 
in  the  ditches  before  it  was  accomplished.  On 
the  2d  of  January,  more  magazines  and  carriages 
were  destroyed.  Some  of  the  men,  grown  reckless 
from  cold,  hunger,  and  excessive  fatigue,  now  be¬ 
came  completely  abandoned ;  and,  entering  the  wine- 
cellars,  gave  way  to  excesses,  and  were  found  life¬ 
less  by  the  French  when  they  entered  the  town. 
vol.  i.  a  6 
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When  General  Moore  marched  with  the  reserve 
from  Benbibre,  he  left  a  detachment  to  cover  the 
town,  and  parties  were  sent  round  to  warn  the 
stragglers  of  their  danger,  and  drive  them  out  of 
the  houses — for  the  place  was  literally  filled  with 
them,  nearly  a  thousand  men  of  the  preceding 
divisions  having  remained  there,  and  most  of  them 
quite  drunk.  A  few  were  persuaded  to  move 
on,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  were  deaf  to 
all  threats,  and  insensible  to  danger,  till  the  rear 
guard  compelled  them  to  proceed.  A  small  de¬ 
tachment  of  cavalry  still  protected  them,  and  did 
not  leave  the  town  till  the  enemy  approached ; 
and  then  the  road  was  filled  with  stragglers,  arm¬ 
ed  and  unarmed,  mules,  carts,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Four  or  five  squadrons  of  French  cavalry 
compelled  the  detachment  in  the  rear  to  retire,  and 
pursued  it  closely  for  several  miles,  till  General 
Paget,  with  the  reserve,  repulsed  them.  While 
galloping  through  the  long  line  of  the  miserable 
stragglers,  the  French  dragoons  slashed  at  them 
with  their  swords  to  the  right  and  left,  the  men 
being  unable,  from  intoxication,  to  attempt  either 
resistance  or  flight.  Some  of  these  having  after¬ 
wards  found  their  way  to  the  army,  were  paraded 
through  the  ranks  as  examples  to  their  comrades, 
of  the  miserable  results  of  drunkenness  at  such  a 
crisis. 

At  Villa  Franca,  the  inhabitants  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  French  were  advancing  through 
sucli  a  country ;  and  in  so  severe  a  season,  they 
deemed  it  quite  impossible.  But  here  Sir  John 
declined  halting,  lest  the  French  should  get  round 
his  flanks  into  his  rear,  and  intercept  him  at  Lugo. 
Again,  therefore,  our  troop3  were  hurried  on,  the 
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artillery  and  head-quarters  going  on  in  front,  Ge¬ 
neral  Baird’s  column  and  the  cavalry  under  Lord 
Paget  covering  the  rear.  The  advanced  guard  of 
the  enemy  was  under  General  Colbert.  General 
Merla’s  division  joined  them  on  the  3d,  and  on 
the  afternoon  of  that  day  they  attacked  our  rear¬ 
guard  at  Cacabelos  ;  but  were  repulsed  by  the 
dragoons  and  rifle  brigade.  General  Colbert  re¬ 
ceived  a  ball  in  his  forehead  and  fell.  He  was 
an  officer  of  much  promise,  and  of  so  fine  a  form, 
that  Canova  the  sculptor  had  called  him  the  mo¬ 
dern  Antinous.  Having  thus  once  more  display¬ 
ed  to  the  French  their  native  prowess,  the  rear 
of  our  army,  reluctantly  and  almost  broken-hearted, 
continued  their  unwilling  retreat.  After  passing 
Villa  Franca,  the  road  is  one  continued  ascent,  up 
Monte  del  Cebrero  for  about  fifteen  miles  to  Cas¬ 
tro,  through  one  of  the  wildest,  most  beautiful,  and 
most  defensible  countries  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
royal  road,  cut  with  great  labour  and  expense  along 
the  side  of  the  mountain,  and  following  all  its 
windings  ;  and  for  some  part  of  the  way  it  hangs 
over  the  river  Valcarce,  a  rapid  mountain  stream, 
which  joins  the  Burbia  near  the  town,  and  there¬ 
after  falls  into  the  Sil,  to  pass  through  that  single 
outlet  in  the  gorge  of  the  Bierzo,  before  described. 

Oaks,  chesnuts,  alders,  poplars  and  hazels,  grow 
in  the  bottom,  and  spread  themselves  up  the  sides 
of  the  hill ;  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  and  mulberry, 
are  wild  in  this  country  ;  the  wild  olive  too  is  found 
here,  and  also  the  first  vineyards,  which  meet  the 
eye  of  the  traveller  on  entering  Spain  from  Co¬ 
runna.  The  mountains  are  cultivated  in  some 
parts  in  the  Moorish  manner  even  to  theirsummits, 
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and  trenches  are  cut  along  their  sides  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  irrigation.  This  country  was  now  cover¬ 
ed  with  deep  snow.  There  was  neither  provision 
nor  shelter  from  the  rain,  nor  dried  fuel  for  our 
fires,  nor  place  where  the  weary  and  foot-sore 
could  rest  for  a  single  hour  in  safety.  All  that 
had  hitherto  been  suffered  by  our  troops,  was  but 
as  a  prelude  to  this  consummate  scene  of  horrors. 
It  was  still  attempted  to  cany  forward  our  sick 
and  wounded ;  the  beasts  which  dragged  them 
failed,  and  they  were  of  necessity  left  in  their  wag¬ 
gons  to  perish  amidst  the  snow.  As  we  looked 
round  on  gaining  the  highest  point  of  those  slip¬ 
pery  precipices,  and  observed  the  rear  of  the  army 
winding  along  the  narrow  road,  we  could  see  the 
whole  tract  marked  out  by  our  own  wretched  peo¬ 
ple,  who  lay  on  all  sides  expiring  from  fatigue  and 
the  severity  of  the  cold— while  their  uniforms 
reddened  in  spots  the  white  surface  of  the  ground. 

Our  men  had  now  become  quite  mad  with  de¬ 
spair  :  excessive  fatigue,  and  the  consciousness  of 
their  disgrace,  in  thus  flying  before  an  enemy 
whom  they  despised,  excited  in  them  a  spirit  which 
■was  quite  mutinous.  A  few  hours  pause  was  all 
that  they  coveted  ;  an  opportunity  of  confronting 
the  foe,  the  chance  of  a  speedy  and  honourable  re¬ 
lease,  and  the  certainty  of  making  their  pursuers 
atone  in  death  for  all  the  miseries  they  had  suffer¬ 
ed.  A  Portuguese  bullock-driver,  who  had  faith¬ 
fully  served  us  from  the  first  day  of  our  march, 
was  here  seen  on  his  knees  amid  the  snow,  with 
his  hands  clasped,  and,  in  his  dying  moments, 
venting  his  soul  in  fervent  prayer.  He  had,  at 
least,  the  consolations  of  religion  in  his  agonies. 
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But  not  so  those  of  our  soldiery,  who,  throwing 
themselves  down  to  perish  by  the  wayside,  gave 
utterance  to  feelings  far  different — of  shame,  an¬ 
ger,  and  grief — but  too  frequently  their  dying 
groans  were  mingled  with  imprecations  upon  the 
Spaniards,  by  whom  they  believed  themselves  be¬ 
trayed,  and  upon  the  General,  who  chose  rather  to 
let  them  die  like  beasts,  than  take  their  chance  on 
the  field  of  battle.  That  no  degree  of  horror 
might  be  wanting,  this  unfortunate  army  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  many  women  and  children ; — of 
whom  some  were  frozen  to  death  on  the  baggage- 
waggons,  which  were  broken  down  or  left  upon 
the  road  for  want  of  cattle  ;  some  died  of  fatigue 
and  cold,  while  their  infants  were  seen  vainly 
sucking  at  their  clay-cold  breasts.  One  woman 
was  taken  in  labour  upon  the  mountain  ;  she  lay 
down  at  an  angle,  rather  more  sheltered  than  the 
rest  of  the  way  from  the  drifting  sleet  and  ice — 
and  there  she  was  found  dead,  and  two  babes, 
which  she  had  brought  forth,  struggling  in  the 
snow.  A  blanket  was  thrown  over  her  corse ; 
and  the  infants  were  given  in  charge  to  another 
woman,  who  came  up  in  one  of  the  bullock- carts, 
to  take  their  chance  of  surviving  through  such  a 
journey. 

While  the  reserve  was  on  this  part  of  the  road, 
they  met  between  twenty  and  thirty  waggons  fill¬ 
ed  with  arms,  ammunition,  shoes  and  clothing, 
from  England,  for  Romana’s  army.  To  carry  them 
back  to  Corunna  was  impossible,  for  means  were 
awanting  ;  wherefore  such  things  as  could  be  made 
use  of  were  distributed  to  the  soldiers  as  they 
passed,  and  the  rest  were  destroyed.  From  the 
a  2 
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failure  of  the  draft-cattle,  even  the  army-baggage 
could  not  be  carried  on.  Nearly  one  hundred 
waggons,  laden  with  shoes  and  clothing,  were  aban¬ 
doned  upon  this  ascent.  Even  the  dollars  could  no 
longer  be  dragged  along  :  had  the  resolution  of  sa¬ 
crificing  them  been  adopted  sooner,  they  might  have 
been  distributed  amongst  our  soldiery,  and,  in  this 
way,  saved  from  the  enemy ;  and  they  who  escaped 
would  have  had  some  small  compensation  for  the 
perils  they  had  undergone.  They  were,  however, 
thrown  over  the  precipices  into  the  deep  valley, 
in  hopes  that  the  snow  might  conceal  them  from 
the  French.  Many  men  are  supposed  to  have  been 
lost,  in  consequence  of  having  dropped  behind, 
from  the  hope  of  recovering  some  part  of  this 
treasure.  Horrible  as  this  retreat  appeared  to 
those  who  beheld  the  wreck  of  such  a  noble 
army  strewing  its  line  of  march,  it  was  more 
so  for  those  who  performed  it  through  the  dark 
storms  of  the  night,  wading  through  deep  mire 
and  snow,  stumbling  at  times  over  the  dead 
bodies  of  men  and  beasts,  and  hearing,  amidst  the 
bowlings  of  the  wintery  tempest,  the  groans  of 
those  whose  sufferings  were  not  yet  terminated  by 
death. 

From  the  top  of  this  mountain  down  to  Lugo, 
is  nearly  twelve  leagues.  There  are  several  bridges 
on  the  way,  over  glens  and  gullies,  which  might 
possibly  have  impeded  the  pursuit,  had  they  been 
broken  ;  one,  in  particular,  between  Nogales  and 
Manilas,  is  the  most  remarkable  work  of  art  be¬ 
tween  Corunna  and  Madrid.  This  bridge,  the 
Puenta  del  Corzul,  crosses  a  deep  ravine  ;  anti 
from  its  exceeding  height,  the  narrow  span  of 
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its  lofty  arches,  and  its  form,  which,  as  usual 
with  the  Spanish  bridges,  is  very  level  at  top,  it 
might  easily,  at  a  short  distance,  be  mistaken 
for  an  aqueduct.  Several  officers,  who  knew  the 
road,  relied  much  upon  the  strength  of  this  ravine, 
and  the  impossibility  of  the  French  being  able  to 
bring  their  guns  across  it,  in  case  the  bridge  should 
be  broken.  Sad,  therefore,  as  the  alternative  was, 
a  mine  was  made  over  the  centre  arch,  but,  as  in 
most  other  instances,  with  little  effect,  for  either 
owing  to  the  haste  in  which  it  was  done,  or  to  the 
small  quantity  of  gunpowder  employed,  the  key¬ 
stones  of  the  arch  did  not  yield,  and  the  bridge  was 
left  uninjured. 

Near  Lugo,  the  different  divisions  were  ordered 
to  halt.  Sir  John  had  now  become  aware  of  the 
impossibility  of  reaching  Vigo.  Corunna  was  only 
half  the  distance  ;  and  the  road  to  Vigo  was  said 
to  be  impracticable  for  artillery,  while  the  place 
itself  offered  small  advantages  for  embarking  in  the 
face  of  an  enemy.  The  brigades  of  Generals  Alton 
and  Craufurd  had,  however,  already  marched  to¬ 
wards  Vigo;  and  General  Fraser,  with  his  division, 
had  been  ordered  to  follow  and  join  them.  A 
despatch  was  sent  to  recall  the  latter  ;  but  the  dra¬ 
goon,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  got  drank,  and 
lost  the  letter,  and  these  troops  had  proceeded  full 
one  day’s  journey  on  the  Vigo  road  before  the 
counter  order  reached  them,  and  they  were  march¬ 
ed  back.  Thus,  instead  of  having  two  days’  res 
at  Lugo,  as  had  been  intended,  they  returned  thi¬ 
ther  excessively  fatigued,  besides  having  lost  some 
of  their  number.  When  the  horses  reached  Lugo 
many  fell  dead,  and  others  were  mercifully  shot. 
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Above  four  hundred  carcasses  were  lying  in  the 
streets  and  market-places,  which  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  for  the  army  to  bury ;  and  the  town’s-people 
were  in  too  great  a  state  of  terror  and  anxiety  to 
think  of  undertaking  such  a  task  :  whilst  the  firing 
of  muskets  in  all  directions  gave  notice  of  theslaugh- 
ter  of  these  poor  animals,  whose  bodies  lay,  swell¬ 
ing  with  the  rain,  putrifying,  bursting,  and  poison¬ 
ing  the  atmosphere,  faster  than  the  dogs  and  vultures 
could  devour  them.  Here  we  might  have  rested, 
if  our  engineers  had  succeeded  in  destroying  the 
bridges,  but  the  French  came  in  sight  on  the  5th 
January,  and,  collecting  in  considerable  force,  took 
up  a  good  position  on  the  side  of  a  valley,  opposite 
to  our  rear-guard.  On  the  6th  they  began  to  at¬ 
tack  our  out- posts,  by  opening  upon  us  the  fire  of 
two  Spanish  cannon,  which  they  had  picked  up  on 
their  march.  The  attack  was  made  with  great 
spirit,  but  it  was  received  with  that  steadiness 
and  enthusiasm  which  ever  distinguishes  our  troops. 
The  sight  of  the  enemy  and  the  sound  of  the  artil¬ 
lery  roused  up  every  British  heart,  and  stimulated 
into  action  that  characteristic  and  invincible  cour¬ 
age  which  soon  made  them  victorious.  On  the 
7th,  the  French  repeated  their  attack,  and  were 
again  repulsed.  From  the  prisoners  taken  it  was 
ascertained,  that  Soult  was  coming  up  with  three 
divisions.  In  the  expectation  of  a  more  serious 
attack,  Sir  John  drew  up  his  whole  force  on  the 
morning  of  the  8th.  It  was  now  his  desire  to 
bring  the  enemy  to  action  ;  having  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  valour  of  the  troops,  and  perceiv¬ 
ing  that,  unless  he  crippled  his  adversary,  he 
had  no  chance  of  embarking  without  molestation. 
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Order  and  discipline  were  instantly  restored  by 
this  hostile  demonstration,  and  the  soldiers  seemed 
at  once  to  have  forgotten  all  their  fatigues.  But 
not  so  the  French  :  they  did  not  feel  encouraged, 
from  the  skirmishing  of  the  two  previous  days,  to 
offer  battle  ;  and  Soult  was  prudently  waiting  for 
the  arrival  of  more  troops.  Our  own  ground  was 
unfavourable  ;  the  country  was  intersected  with 
inclosures  ;  and  the  enemy  had  chosen  too  strong 
a  position  to  be  attacked  by  an  inferior  force. 
Another  reason  was  assigned,  namely,  that  the 
commissariat  had  only  provisions  for  two  days 
more  ;  wherefore,  delay  was  considered  to  be  as 
dangerous  as  retreat. 

It  was  known  afterwards,  that  the  French  had 
dreaded  to  be  attacked  ;  that  they  had  no  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  strength  of  their  position ;  and  that 
their  best  officers  feared  we  should  have  cut 
off  their  advanced  guard.  To  those  of  our  sick 
and  wounded  officers  who  afterwards  fell  into  their 
power  at  Lugo,  they  frequently  mentioned  this, 
and  rejoiced  that  Sir  John  Moore  had  simply  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  offering  them  battle,  instead 
of  attacking  them.  After  waiting  till  the  after¬ 
noon,  during  a  very  stormy  day  of  drifting  snow, 
Sir  John  ordered  fires  to  be  lighted  along  the  line, 
to  deceive  the  French,  and  then  continued  his  re¬ 
treat  in  the  night.  Before  quitting  Lugo,  the  Ge¬ 
neral  again  tried  to  suppress  the  irregularities  of 
the  line  of  march,  by  warning  the  soldiers  that 
their  safety  mainly  depended  upon  their  keeping 
their  divisions,  and  marching  with  their  regiments ; 
and  that  those  who  tarried  in  the  villages,  or 
straggled  from  the  road,  would  assuredly  be  cut 
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off  by  the  French  cavalry,  who  had  hitherto,  as  he 
said,  shown  little  mercy,  even  to  the  feeble  and 
infirm  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands.  That 
having  still  eleven  leagues  to  march,  the  soldiers 
must  make  an  exertion  to  accomplish  this,  as  the 
rear  guard  could  not  stop,  and  they  who  fell  be¬ 
hind  must  of  course  take  their  fate.  These  argu¬ 
ments  proved  useless,  because  to  obey  them  was 
impossible.  Most  of  the  soldiers  were  exhausted 
and  absolutely  unable  to  keep  their  ranks  ;  o- 
thers,  who  had  totally  thrown  aside  all  disci¬ 
pline,  quitted  them  from  a  love  of  wine  or 
of  plunder.  Indeed,  so  irresistible  was  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  drunkenness  amongst  the  men,  in  their  now 
exhausted  condition,  it  was  even  judged  better 
to  expose  them  houseless  to  the  cold  and  rain 
of  a  severe  night,  than,  by  marching  them  into 
Betanzos,  the  next  town,  allow  them  to  enter  the 
wine-houses.  When  the  regiment,  called  the 
Royals,  reached  that  place,  they  could  only  mus¬ 
ter,  round  their  colours,  nine  officers,  three  ser¬ 
geants,  and  three  privates :  all  the  rest  having 
dropped  on  the  road,  many  of  whom  did  not 
come  up  for  several  days.  During  this  part  of  the 
retreat,  a  memorable  instance  occurred  of  what 
can  be  done  by  discipline  and  presence  of  mind. 
Between  Lugo  and  Betanzos  some  invalids  were 
closely  pressed  by  two  squadrons  of  French  caval¬ 
ry.  Sergeant  Newman,  of  the  second  battalion, 
43d,  who  was  amongst  them,  rallied  round  him 
such  as  were  capable  of  making  resistance, 
and  directed  the  others  to  get  on  as  they  best 
could.  He  then  formed  his  party  into  regular 
platoons,  and  commenced  firing  and  retiring  in  an 
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orderly  manner,  till  he  effectually  covered  the  re¬ 
treat  of  his  disabled  comrades,  and  actually  forced 
the  cavalry  to  give  over  the  pursuit. 

The  partial  actions  at  Lugo,  and  the  risk  of 
a  general  one,  to  which  he  had  been  exposed, 
checked  the  ardour  of  Soult,  who  was  afraid 
now  to  trust  himself  too  near  our  troops,  unless 
with  a  superiority  of  numbers.  We,  therefore, 
gained  twelve  hours  march  upon  him,  and  reach¬ 
ed  Corunna,  with  little  more  interruption.  The 
bridge  over  the  Mero  was  broken  by  entrenching 
tools  brought  from  Corunna  ;  and  we  thus  delayed 
the  progress  of  the  French  for  a  short  time.  At 
Corunna,  had  not  General  Moore  represented  the 
cause  of  Spain  as  quite  hopeless,  we  might  have 
found  reinforcements  from  England,  which  would 
have  enabled  us  to  have  turned  upon  our  pursuers, 
and  taken  ample  revenge  for  all  the  sufferings  and 
disgrace  we  had  endured.  But  instead  of  aid,  he 
had  directed  empty  transports  to  be  sent :  and,  for 
want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  the  country,  had  or¬ 
dered  them  to  Vigo,  instead  of  Corunna.  On  dis¬ 
covering  his  error,  it  is  true,  that  order  had  .been 
countermanded ;  but  contrary  winds  detained  the 
ships,  luckily  for  the  honour  of  our  native  land, 
otherwise  our  army  would  have  quitted  Spain 
like  fugitives.  It  was  now  quite  clear,  that  we 
could  not  withdraw  without  gaining  a  battle.  Co¬ 
runna  was  a  bad  position  assuredly :  but  had  we 
been  numerous  enough,  to  have  occupied  a  range 
of  hills  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  our  troops 
might  have  defended  themselves  against  very  su¬ 
perior  numbers.  These  heights  however,  required 
a  much  larger  force  than  ours  to  occupy  them, 
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at  least  a  fourth  part  of  our  gallant  army  having 
foundered  by  the  way ;  it  was,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sary  to  abandon  them  to  the  enemy,  and  rest 
contented  'noth  occupying  a  second  and  lower 
ridge.  Such,  however,  were  the  natural  disad¬ 
vantages  of  this  position,  that  some  of  our  gen¬ 
eral  officers  advised  Sir  John  to  propose  terms  to 
Soult,  for  permitting  the  army  to  withdraw  to  our 
ships  unmolested.  Fortunately  for  the  memory 
of  Sir  John  Moore,  he  had  sufficient  confidence 
in  his  troops  to  reject  this  advice.  * 

To  give  battle  to  the  French  was  therefore  re¬ 
solved  upon,  and  all  the  necessary  arrangements 
made.  General  Hope  occupied  a  hill  to  the  left 
with  one  division,  with  which  he  commanded  the 
road  to  Betanzos,  as  the  height  sloped  away  gra¬ 
dually  in  a  curve  towards  the  village  of  Elvira, 
where  General  Baird’s  division  commenced,  taking 
a  semicircular  sweep  to  the  right.  On  Sir  David  8 
right,  the  rifle  brigade  formed  a  barrier  across  a 
valley,  and  joined  themselves  to  General  Fraser's 
division,  which  was  drawn  up  about  half  a  mile 
from  Corunna,  near  the  Vigo  road.  The  reserve 
under  General  Paget  occupied  a  village  on  the 
road  to  Betanzos,  about  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  of 
General  Hope.  Further  to  the  right  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  posts  was  a  magazine  containing  4000  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  which  had  been  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  with  the  usual  indolence  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  left  there,  while  their  armies  in  advance 
were  entirely  without  ammunition  !  This  it  was 

*  See  Sir  John  Moore’s  last  Despatch  to  Lord  Castlc- 
reagh,  which  follows  this  narrative. 
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now  necessary  to  destroy.  It  was  blown  up  ; — 
the  explosion  shook  the  town  of  Corunna  like  an 
earthquake,  and  a  village  near  the  magazine  was 
totally  destroyed. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  January,  the  French 
army  appeared  moving  in  force  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  Mero,  and  soon  taking  up  a  po¬ 
sition  near  the  village  of  Perillo,  and,  occupying 
the  houses  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  they  me¬ 
naced  our  left  flank.  Their  force  was  gradually 
augmented  till  the  14th,  when  they  commenced 
a  cannonade,  which  our  artillery  returned  in  such 
excellent  style,  that  they  at  last  withdrew  their 
guns.  In  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  transports 
from  Vigo  hove  in  sight.  Slight  skirmishings  oc¬ 
curred  next  morning.  Meantime,  preparations 
for  embarking  were  going  on.  Sir  John  finding, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  that  not  much  ar¬ 
tillery  could  be  employed,  placed  seven  six-pound¬ 
ers,  and  one  howitzer  along  the  line,  and  kept  four 
Spanish  guns  as  a  reserve ;  ordering  the  rest  of 
his  guns  to  be  embarked.  The  sick  soldiers  and 
officers,  and  all  the  dismounted  cavalry,  were  also 
sent  on  board  without  delay.  A  few  horses,  too, 
were  embarked,  but  there  was  little  leisure  for  this : 
indeed  most  of  them  were  completely  knocked  up ; 
another  slaughter,  therefore,  was  made  of  them, 
and  the  sea-shore  was  strewed  with  their  bodies. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  all  the  preparations 
for  going  on  board  were  completed  ;  and  the  Ge¬ 
neral  intimated  that  he  intended,  if  the  French 
remained  stationary,  to  begin  embarking  the  re¬ 
serve  at  four  in  the  afternoon.  This  was  about 
mid-day  ;  and  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  set  off  to 
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view  the  outposts.  Before  going  far,  he  was  met 
by  a  messenger,  announcing  that  the  French  line 
was  getting  under  arms ;  and  a  deserter,  arriving 
at  the  same  moment,  confirmed  the  intelligence. 
He  spurred  onward.  Their  light  troops  were 
pouring  rapidly  down  the  hill  on  our  right  wing, 
and  the  advanced  picquets  had  already  commenc¬ 
ed  firing.  Lord  William  Bentinck’s  brigade — the 
4th,  42d,  and  50th  regiments  maintained  this  post. 
It  was  a  bad  position  ;  and  what  rendered  it  more 
critical  was,  that,  if  they  should  give  way, 
the  ruin  of  the  army  was  inevitable.  The  guards 
were  in  their  rear.  General  Paget  was  ordered 
to  advance  with  the  reserve,  and  support  Lord 
William.  The  French  now  opened  a  cannonade 
from  eleven  heavy  guns,  advantageously  placed 
upon  the  hills.  Two  strong  columns,  one  coming 
out  from  a  wood,  and  the  other  skirting  its  edge, 
directed  their  march  towards  the  right  wing.  A 
third  column  bore  down  upon  the  centre,  while  a 
fourth  advanced  slowly  upon  the  left,  and  a  fifth 
remained  half  way  down  the  hill  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection.  They  had  a  decided  superiority  not  only 
in  the  numbers,  but  in  the  weight  of  their  cannon  ; 
and  they  fired  with  so  much  precision  from  their 
commanding  situation,  that  the  balls  in  their  bound¬ 
ing  reached  our  reserve,  and  even  occasioned  some 
destruction  there. 

Sir  David  Baird,  on  leading  on  his  division,  had 
his  arm  shattered  with  a  grape  shot.  The  two 
lines  of  infantry  advanced  to  meet  each  other : 
they  were  separated  by  stone  walls  and  hedges, 
which  intersected  the  ground  ;  but,  as  they  closed, 
it  was  remarked,  that  the  French  line  extended 
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beyond  the  light  of  our  troops,  and  a  body  of  the 
enemyjwas  seen  moving  up  the  valley  to  turn  it. 
Soult’s  intention  clearly  had  been  to  force  the  right 
of  our  army,  and,  by  thus  interposing  between  us 
and  Corunna,  cut  us  off  from  embarking.  But, 
having  failed  in  this  attempt,  he  was  now  endea¬ 
vouring  to  outflank  us.  Half  of  the  fourth  regi¬ 
ment  (the  King’s  Own)  was  therefore  ordered  to 
fall  back,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  with  the  other 
half.  This  manoeuvre  was  performed  well,  and 
they  commenced  a  heavy  flanking  fire.  Sir  John 
Moore  called  out  to  them  that  this  was  precisely 
what  he  wished,  and  rode  on  to  the  50th,  com¬ 
manded  by  Majors  Napier  and  Stanhope.  Get¬ 
ting  over  an  enclosure  in  their  front,  this  gallant 
regiment  charged  the  enemy  most  vigorously ; 
but  Major  Napier,  advancing  too  far  in  the  pur¬ 
suit,  received  several  wounds,  and  was  made  pri¬ 
soner;  while  Major  Stanhope  was  shot  through  the 
heart,  and  fell  dead.  General  Moore  now  proceeded 
towards  the  42d.  “  Highlanders  I”  he  exclaimed, 
“  remember  Egypt.”  They  rushed  forward,  driving 
the  foe  before  them,  till  they  were  stopped  by  a  wall. 
Sir  John  went  on  with  them  during  their  charge. 
He  now  despatched  Captain  Hardinge  to  order  up 
a  battalion  of  guards  to  the  left  flank  of  the  High¬ 
landers.  The  officer  commanding  the  light  in¬ 
fantry  erroneously  conceived  from  this  that  they  were 
to  be  relieved  by  the  guards,  because  their  am¬ 
munition  had  been  almost  expended,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  fall  back.  The  General  being  aware  of 
the  mistake,  exclaimed,  “  My  brave  42d,  join  your 
comrades  ;  ammunition  is  coming,  and  you  have 
your  bayonets.  ”  Upon  this  they  instantly  again 
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moved  onward.  Captain  Hardinge  now  returned, 
and  pointed  out  to  the  General  that  the  guards  were 
coming  up  ;  meanwhile  the  fire  from  the  enemy 
was  very  fierce,  and  their  artillery  was  playing 
unceasingly  on  the  spot  where  they  were  conversing. 
A  cannon-shot  here  struck  Sir  John  Moore,  and 
carried  away  his  left  shoulder  and  a  portion  of  the 
collar-bone,  leaving  the  arm  hanging  merely  by  the 
flesh.  He  dropt  from  his  saddle  on  the  ground, 
strei  ched  on  his  back ;  but  his  fine  manly  countenance 
changed  not,  neither  did  he  exhibit  the  least  sen¬ 
sation  of  pain.  Captain  Hardinge  dismounted, 
and  grasping  his  hand,  observed  him  anxiously 
watching  the  42d,  which  was  warmly  engaged, 
and  told  him  they  were  advancing,  whereon  his 
countenance  brightened.  His  friend  Colonel 
Graham,  (Lord  Lynedoch),  who  now  came  up  to 
assist  him,  observing  the  composure  of  his  fea¬ 
tures,  began  to  hope  that  he  was  only  slightly 
wounded,  till  he  observed  the  dreadful  laceration. 
From  the  extent  of  the  wound,  it  was  vain  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  check  the  bleeding,  and  Sir  John  con¬ 
sented  to  be  removed  in  a  blanket  to  the  rear.  In 
raising  him  up,  his  sword  hanging  on  the  wound¬ 
ed  side,  touched  his  arm  and  became  entangled, 
which  induced  Captain  Hardinge  to  unbuckle  it, 
but  the  General  said,  in  his  usual  tone  and  man¬ 
ner,  “  It  is  as  well  as  it  is  :  I  had  rather  it  should 
go  out  of  the  field  with  me.  ”  Six  soldiers  of  the 
42d  and  guards  now  bore  him  away.  Hardinge  ob¬ 
serving  his  composure,  began  to  hope  that  the 
wound  might  not  prove  mortal,  and  expressed  his 
wish  that  lie  might  still  be  spared  to  the  army. 
Moore  turned  his  head,  and  looking  steadfastly 
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at  the  wound  for  a  few  seconds,  replied,  “  No, 
Hardinge,  I  feel  that  to  be  impossible.  ” 

As  the  soldiers  were  carrying  him  slowly  along, 
he  made  them  frequently  turn  round,  that  he  might 
look  again  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  listen  to 
the  firing,  and  he  was  pleased  when  the  sound  grew 
fainter  and  more  distant.  A  spring-waggon  came 
up  bearing  Colonel  Wynch,  who  was  wounded  ; 
the  Colonel  asked  who  was  in  the  blanket,  and 
being  told  it  was  Sir  John  Moore,  wished  him  to 
be  placed  in  the  waggon.  Sir  John  asked  one  of 
the  Highlanders  whether  he  thought  the  waggon 
or  the  blanket  was  best  ?  and  the  man  having 
said  that  the  blanket  would  not  shake  him  so 
much,  he  ordered  them  to  move  on.  Thus  they 
proceeded  with  him  to  his  quarters  at  Corunna, 
weeping  as  they  went. 

General  Paget,  in  the  meanwhile,  hastened  up 
with  the  reserve  to  the  support  of  the  right  wing. 
Colonel  Sydney  Beckwith  hurried  on  with  the 
rifle  corps,  repelled  the  enemy,  and  advanced  so 
far  as  nearly  to  carry  off  one  of  their  cannon  ; 
but  a  corps,  greatly  superior  in  number,  moving 
up  the  valley  at  this  crisis,  forced  him  to  fall  back. 
Paget,  however,  attacked  this  body  of  the  French, 
repulsed  it,  and  pressed  forward,  dispersing  every 
thing  before  him,  till  the  enemy,  perceiving  their  left 
wing  was  now  quite  exposed,  drew  it  entirely 
back.  The  French  now  advanced  in  the  centre 
upon  Generals  Manningham  and  Leith.  But 
there  the  ground  we  held  being  lofty  and  fa¬ 
vourable  for  artillery,  they  were  speedily  re¬ 
pelled.  The  position  on  the  left  was  also  strong, 
and  their  attack  there  was  fruitless ;  but  a  body  of 
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them  got  possession  of  a  village  on  the  Betanzos 
road,  and  continued  to  fire  from  it,  till  Lieut.-Co- 
lonel  Nicholls  attacked  it  and  drove  them  out. 
Night  was  now  drawing  on,  and  the  French  had 
fallen  back  in  every  direction.  The  firing,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  entirely  cease  until  it  was  quite  dark. 

No  battle  was  ever  gained  under  greater  dis¬ 
advantages.  The  French  force  exceeded  20,000 
men,  the  British  did  net  amount  to  15,000.  In 
ar-illery,  too,  their  superiority  was  equally  great. 
The  enemy  had  met  on  their  way  English  guns, 
sent  off  thus  late  to  the  Spanish  patriots,  and  these 
they  had  turned  back  and  employed  against  our 
troops.  Our  artillery  had  been  embarked,  and  the 
Shrapnel!  shells,  (now  called  Spherical  Case-Shot), 
which  had  contributed  so  materially  to  the  victo¬ 
ry  at  Vimeira,  were  not  employed  in  this  more 
perilous  engagement.  If  the  moral  and  physical 
state  of  the  two  armies  be  compared,  the  disad¬ 
vantages  under  which  our  soldiers  laboured  will 
be  found  still  greater.  The  French,  abounded  in 
stores  which  they  had  captured  on  their  way,  and 
were  elated  with  a  pursuit  during  which  no  man 
had  been  pressed  beyond  his  strength, and  had  hour¬ 
ly  received  reinforcements  to  their  already  superior 
numbers.  Our  troops  were  in  a  state  of  misery, 
to  which  no  army,  far  less  a  British  one,  had  ever 
been  reduced  before  till  after  a  total  defeat.  We 
had  lost  our  military  chest,  our  stores,  our  baggage, 
our  horses,  our  women  and  children,  our  sick, 
wounded  and  stragglers,  and,  in  a  word,  every 
thing  except  our  innate  excellent  and  unconquera¬ 
ble  courage.  From  5000  to  GOOO  men,  and  as  many 
horses,  had  sunk  under  the  fatigues  of  this  retreat. 
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Our  loss  in  the  battle  did  not  amount  to  800 ; 
that  of  the  French  is  believed  to  have"  exceeded 
2000.  Seeing  that  such  a  victory  was  gained  by 
the  British  army,  under  such  a  combination  of  e- 
vil  circumstances,  what  might  not  have  been  a- 
chicved  by  that  army  when  entire  and  fully  equip¬ 
ped,  with  all  its  means  at  hand,  in  full  health  and 
strength ;  in  all  “  its  pride  of  place,  ”  and  plenitude 
of  hope  ? 

The  General  lived  to  hear  that  the  battle  was 
gained.  “Are  the  French  beaten? ’’was  the  question 
which  he  repeated  to  every  one  entering  his  room  ; 
and  he  expressed  how  glad  he  was  to  know  that 
they  were  defeated.  “I  hope,’’  he  exclaimed,  “that 
the  people  of  England  will  be  satisfied  !  I  hope 
that  my  country  will  do  me  justice  !”  Then,  addres¬ 
sing  Colonel  Anderson,  who  had  been  his  friend 
and  companion  in  arms  for  one-and-twenty  years, 
he  said  to  him,  “  Anderson,  you  know  that  I  have 
always  wished  to  die  in  this  way.  You  will  see 
my  friends  as  soon  as  you  can  .  .  .  tell  them  every 
thing  .  .  .  say  to  my  mother  ...”  Here  his  voice 
failing,  he  became  excessively  agitated,  and  did 
not  again  venture  to  name  her.  Sometimes  he 
asked  to  be  placed  in  an  easier  posture.  “  I  feel 
myself  so  strong,  ”  he  said,  “  I  fear  I  shall  be  long 
dying.  It  is  great  uneasiness.  It  is  great  pain.  ” 
But  after  some  time,  he  pressed  Colonel  Ander¬ 
son's  hand  firmly  to  his  body,  and  in  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  expired  without  a  struggle.  lie  fell,  as 
it  had  ever  been  his  desire  to  do,  in  action  and  in 
victory.  Never  was  any  man  more  beloved  in 
private  life,  nor  was  there  ever  any  General  in  the 
British  army  more  universally  esteemed.  Had  he 
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but  been  more  ardent  in  hoping,  and  some¬ 
what  less  anxious  and  circumspect  and  doubt¬ 
ful,  he  would  have  been  much  more  competent 
to  his  own  difficult  task.  Personally,  he  was 
as  brave  a  man  as  ever  met  death  in  the  field  ;  and 
we  ought  to  remember  with  gratitude,  that  when 
some  of  his  brother  officers  wished  him  to  sully 
the  honour  of  his  army  by  proposing  a  capitula¬ 
tion,  he  had  the  firmness  to  reject  the  proposal. 

His  wish  had  always  been,  to  be  buried  on  the 
spot  where  he  might  chance  to  be  killed.  The 
citadel  of  Corunna  was,  therefore,  selected,  and 
his  aids-du-camp  attended  in  turns,  whilst  a  party 
of  the  9th  regiment  dug  a  grave  for  him  in  one  of 
the  bastions.  There  was  no  leisure  to  procure  a 
coffin,  so  that  the  officers  of  his  staff  wrapped  up 
his  body  in  his  military  cloak  and  blankets,  with¬ 
out  undressing  it.  About  eight  in  the  morning,  the 
enemy  having  commenced  firing,  there  being  an 
apprehension  that  some  serious  attack  might  re¬ 
quire  their  presence  elsewhere,  the  officers  of  his 
family  bore  his  body  to  the  grave,  where  the  fu¬ 
neral  service  was  performed  by  the  chaplain,  and 
his  remains  were  covered  with  earth.  * 

*  The  following  verses,  now  general!  v  ascribed  to  the  late 
Reverend  Charles  Wolfe,  are  so  faithfully  descriptive  of 
the  last  obsequies  of  the  hero  whom  they  commemorate, 
that  no  apology  is  necessary  for  introducing  them  here. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  SIR  JOHN  MOORE. 

Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note, 

As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried ; 

Not  a  soldier  discharged  his  farewell  shot. 

O’er  the  grave  where  our  hero  we  buried. 
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Meantime,  General  Hope,  on  whom  the  chief 
command  had  devolved,  was  passing  the  night  in 
the  embarkation  of  the  troops.  At  ten  o’clock 
he  ordered  them  to  move  off  from  the  field  by 
single  brigades,  leaving  strong  picquets  to  guard 
the  ground,  and  give  notice  if  the  enemy  should 
approach.  Major-General  Beresford,  with  a  rear¬ 
guard  of  2000,  occupied  the  lines  in  front  of  Co¬ 
runna,  and  covered  the  embarkation.  Major-Ge¬ 
neral  Hill,  with  a  corps  of  reserve,  was  stationed 
on  a  promontory  behind  the  town.  Towards  morn¬ 
ing,  most  part  of  the  troops  had  got  on  board ; 
the  picquets  also  were  withdrawn,  and  embarked 
before  daylight,  and  the  reserve  were  alone  left 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sods  with  our  bayonets  turning  ; 

By  the  struggling  moonbeam’s  misty  light. 

And  the  lantern  dimly  burning. 

No  useless  coffin  enclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him  ; 

But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 

With  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said, 

And  we  Spoke  not  a  word  of  sorrow  ; 

But  we  stedfastly  gazed  on  the  face  that  was  dead, 

And  we  bitterly  thought  of  the  morrow. 


We  thought,  as  we  hallow’d  his  narrow  bed, 

And  smooth’d  down  his  lonely  pillow, 

That  the  foe  and  the  stranger  would  tread  o’er  his  head, 
And  we  far  away  on  the  billow  ! 
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on  tbe  shore.  On  the  17th  January,  the  French 
remarking  this',  pushed  on  their  light  troops  to  the 
heights  of  St  Lucia,  which  overhang  the  harbour, 
where  they  got  up  some  artillery,  and  began  to 
fire  at  the  transports.  Several  of  the  masters  of 
these  vessels  being  frightened,  cut  their  cables, 
and  in  the  confusion  four  of  them  ran  aground. 
These  were  burnt,  and  their  men  were  put  aboard 
other  ships.  During  the  night  of  the  17th,  and 
the  following  morning.  General  Beresford  sent  off 
all  the  sick  and  wounded  which  would  bear  re¬ 
moval  in  the  ships  of  war,  which  protected  our 
embarkation.  Lastly,  the  rear-guard  got  into  the 
boats,  the  enemy  making  no  attempt  to  interrupt 
us.  And  thus  terminated  this  memorable  and 
luckless  expedition.  But  of  those  who  reached 
England,  many  fell  victims  to  a  pestilential  typhus 
fever  which  we  had  acquired,  partly  from  coming 

Lightly  they’ll  talk  of  the  spirit  that’s  gone. 

And  o’er  his  cold  ashes  upbraid  him, — 

Blit  little  he’ll  reck,  if  they  let  him  sleep  on 
In  tlie  grave  where  a  Briton  lias  laid  him. 

But  half  of  our  heavy  task  was  done. 

When  the  clock  struck  the  hour  for  retiring; 

And  we  heard  the  distant  and  random  gun 
That  the  foe  was  sullenly  firing. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  laid  him  down, 

From  the  field  of  his  fame,  fresh  and  gory  ; 

We  carved  not  a  line, — and  we  raised  not  a  stone, — 
But  we  left  him  alone  with  his  glory ! 
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in  contact  with  the  soldiers  under  Romana,  and 
partly  from  the  dreadful  ’privations  which  we  had 
undergone  during  the  retreat.  Of  this  disease  the 
Quartermaster-General  Anstruther  died  at  Corun¬ 
na,  two  days  before  the  battle.  He  was  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Fife,  in  Scotland,  a  good  man, 
and  a  brave  officer. 
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Corunna,  13 tli  January  1809. 

My  Lord, 

Situated  as  tliis  army  is  at  present,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  detail  to  your  Lordship  the 
events  which  have  taken  place,  since  I  had  the 
honour  to  address  you  from  Astorga  on  the  31st 
December.  I  have  therefore  determined  to  send 
to  England  Brigadier-General  Charles  Stewart,  as 

*  lu  this  despatch  there  are  several  omissions,  owing  to 
the  following  circumstance : 

In  the  month  of  March  1809,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  War  Department  sent  for  Mr  James  Moore,  and  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Administration  to 
accede  to  laying  this  letter  before  Parliament;  which, 
however,  being  a  private  letter,  and  not  written  in  the  usual 
manner  of  official  despatches,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
omit  some  passages  which  his  Lordship  would  point  out. 
Mr  Moore  replied,  that  he  could  not  presume  to  object  to 
any  omissions  which  did  not  affect  his  brother’s  reputation. 
After  this  conversation,  it  was  judged  improper  to  fill  up 
the  blanks.  One  passage  at  the  beginning,  however,  it 
was  considered,  might  be  restored,  where  mention  is  made 
of  the  Honourable  Brigadier-  General  Stewart,  brother  to 
Lord  Castlereagh. 
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the  officer  best  qualified  to  give  you  every  infor¬ 
mation  you  can  want,  both  with  respect  to  our 
actual  situation,  and  the  events  which  have  led  to 
it.  From  his  connexion  with  your  Lordship,  and 
with  his  Majesty’s  Ministers,  whatever  he  relates 
is  most  likely  to  be  believed.  He  is  a  man  in 
whose  honour  I  have  the  most  perfect  reliance  ; 
he  is  incapable  of  stating  any  thing  but  the  truth, 
and  it  is  the  truth  which  at  all  times  I  wish  to 
convey  to  your  Lordship,  and  to  the  King’s  go¬ 
vernment. 

Your  Lordship  knows,  that  had  I  followed  my 
own  opinion  as  a  military  man,  I  should  have  re¬ 
tired  with  the  army  from  Salamanca.  The  Spanish 
armies  were  then  beaten ;  there  was  no  Spanish 
force  to  which  we  could  unite ;  and  *  * 

#  *  *  *  *  * 
I  was  satisfied  that  no  efforts  would  be  made  to 
aid  us,  or  favour  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en¬ 
gaged.  I  was  sensible,  however,  that  the  apathy 
and  indifference  of  the  Spaniards  would  never  have 
been  believed ;  that,  had  the  British  been  with¬ 
drawn,  the  loss  of  the  cause  would  have  been  im¬ 
puted  to  their  retreat ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  risk 
this  army  to  convince  the  people  of  England,  as 
well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  that  the  Spaniards  had 
neither  the  power,  nor  the  inclination,  to  make  any 
efforts  for  themselves. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  marched  to  Sahagun. 
As  a  diversion,  it  succeeded  :  I  brought  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  the  French  against  this  army, 
and  it  has  been  allowed  to  follow  it,  without  a  single 
movement  being  made  %  * 

*  *  *  *  * 
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*  *  to  favour  its  retreat. 

*  *  *  *•  * 

^  ^  The  people  of  the  Galicias, 

though  armed,  made  no  attempt  to  stop  the  passage 

of  the  French  through  their  mountains.  They  a- 
bandoned  their  dwellings  at  our  approach,  drove 
away  their  carts,  oxen,  and  every  thing  that  could 
be  of  the  smallest  aid  to  the  army.  The  conse¬ 
quence  has  been,  that  our  sick  have  been  left  be¬ 
hind  ;  and  when  our  horses  and  mules  failed,  which 
on  such  marches,  and  through  such  a  country,  was 
the  case  to  a  great  extent,  baggage,  ammunition, 
stores,  and  even  money,  were  necessarily  destroy¬ 
ed  or  abandoned. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  army,  whose  conduct 
I  had  such  reason  to  extol  on  its  march  through 
Portugal,  and  on  its  arrival  in  Spain,  has  totally 
changed  its  character  since  it  began  to  retreat. 

*  *  ¥  ¥  * 

'Ll  ^  ^ 

'T'  u*  <TV 

•%  I  can  say  nothing  in  its  favour, 
but  that,  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  fighting  the 
enemy,  the  men  were  then  orderly,  and  seemed 
pleased,  and  determined  to  do  their  duty.  In  front 
of  Villafranca,  the  French  came  up  with  the  re¬ 
serve,  with  which  I  was  covering  the  retreat  of 
the  army.  They  attacked  it  at  Calcabalos.  I  re¬ 
tired,  covered  by  the  95th  regiment,  and  marched 
that  night  to  Herrerias,  and  thence  to  Nogales  and 
Lugo  ;  where  I  had  ordered  the  different  divisions 
which  preceded  to  halt  and  collect.  At  Lugo  the 
French  again  came  up  with  me ;  they  attacked 
our  advanced  posts  on  the  6th  and  7th,  and  were 
repulsed  in  both  attempts,  with  little  loss  on  our 
side. 
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I  heard  from  the  prisoners  taken,  that  three  di¬ 
visions  of  the  French  army,  commanded  by  Mar¬ 
shal  Soult,  were  come  up.  I  therefore  expected 
to  be  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  8th.  It  was 
my  wish  to  come  to  that  issue  ;  I  had  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  valour  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  only 
by  crippling  the  enemy  that  we  could  hope  either 
to  retreat  or  to  embark  unmolested.  I  made  every 
preparation  to  receive  the  attack ;  and  drew  out 
the  army  in  the  morning  to  offer  battle.  This  was 
not  Marshal  Soult’s  object :  he  either  did  not 
think  himself  sufficiently  strong,  or  he  wished  to 
play  a  surer  game,  by  attacking  us  on  our  march, 
or  during  our  embarkation.  The  country  was  in¬ 
tersected,  and  his  position  too  strong  for  me  to 
attack  with  an  inferior  force.  The  want  of  provi¬ 
sions  would  not  enable  me  to  wait  longer.  I 
I  marched  that  night ;  and,  in  two  forced  marches, 
bivouacing  for  six  or  eight  hours  in  the  rain,  I 


reached  Betanzos 

on  the  10th 

instant.  X 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

At  Lugo  I  was  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  reach¬ 
ing  Vigo,  which  was  at  too  great  a  distance,  and 
offered  no  advantages  to  embark  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy.  My  intention  then  was  to  have  retreated 
to  the  peninsula  of  Betanzos,  where  I  hoped  to 
find  a  position  to  cover  the  embarkation  of  the 
army  in  Ares  or  Rodes  Bays  ;  but  having  sent  an 
officer  to  reconnoitre  it,  by  his  report  I  was  de¬ 
termined  to  prefer  this  place.  I  gave  notice  to 
the  Admiral  of  my  intention,  and  begged  that  the 
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transports  might  be  brought  to  Corunna.  Had  I 
found  them  iiere  on  my  arrival,  on  the  11th  in¬ 
stant,  the  embarkation  would  easily  have  been 
effected  ;  for  I  had  gained  several  marches  on  the 
French.  They  have  now  come  up  with  us  ;  the 
transports  are  not  arrived.  My  position  in  front 
of  this  place  is  a  very  bad  one ;  and  this  place,  if 
I  am  forced  to  retire  into  it,  is  commanded  with¬ 
in  musket  shot ;  and  the  harbour  will  be  so  com¬ 
manded  by  cannon  on  the  coast,  that  no  ship  will 
be  able  to  lay  in  it.  In  short,  my  Lord,  General 
Stewart  will  inform  you  how  critical  our  situation 
is.  It  has  been  recommended  to  me,  to  make  a 
proposal  to  the  enemy,  to  induce  him  to  allow  us 
to  embark  quietly  ;  in  which  case,  he  gets  us  out 
of  the  country  soon,  and  this  place,  with  its  stores, 
&c.  complete  ;  that,  otherwise,  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  make  a  long  defence,  which  must  ensure 
the  destruction  of  the  town.  I  am  averse  to  make 
any  such  proposal  ;  and  am  exceedingly  doubtful 
if  it  would  be  attended  with  any  good  effect :  but, 
whatever  I  resolve  on  this  head,  I  hope  your 
Lordship  will  rest  assured,  that  I  shall  accept  no 
terms  that  are  in  the  least  dishonourable  to  the 
army,  or  to  the  country.  I  find  I  have  been  led 
into  greater  length  and  more  detail  than  I  thought 
I  should  have  had  time  for :  I  have  written  under 
interruptions,  and  with  my  mind  much  occupied 
with  other  matter.  My  letter,  written  so  care¬ 
lessly,  can  only  be  considered  as  private ;  when  I 
have  more  leisure  I  shall  write  more  correctly.  In 
the  meantime,  I  rely  on  General  Stewart  for 
giving  your  Lordship  the  information  and  detail 
which  I  have  omitted.  I  should  regret  his  ab- 
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sence,  for  his  services  have  been  very  distinguish¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  state  of  his  eyes  makes  it  impossible 
for  him  to  serve,  and  this  country  is  not  one  in 
which  cavalry  can  be  of  much  use. 

If  I  succeed  in  embarking  the  army,  I  shall 
eend  it  to  England — it  is  quite  unfit  for  further 
service,  until  it  has  been  refitted,  which  can  best 

be  done  there.  *  *  *  * 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

John  Moore. 

Right  Hon .  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh. 
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LONDON  GAZETTE  EXTRAORDINARY. 


Downing  Street ,  January  24.,  1809. 

i 

The  Honourable  Captain  Gordon  arrived  late  last 
night,  with  a  Despatch  from  Lieutenant-Gene¬ 
ral  Sir  David  Baird  to  Lord  Viscount  Castle- 
reagh,  one  of  his  Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy. 


“  His  Majesty’s  Ship  Ville  de  Paris, 
at  Sea,  January  18,  1809. 


“  My  Lord, 

“  By  the  much-lamented  death  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  Sir  John  Moore,  who  fell  in  action 
with  the  enemy  on  the  16th  instant,  it  has  be¬ 
come  my  duty  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  the 
French  army  attacked  the  British  troops  in  the 
position  they  occupied  in  front  of  Corunna,  at 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 
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“  A  severe  wound,  which  compelled  me  to  quit 
the  field  a  short  time  previous  to  the  fall  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  obliges  me  to  refer  your  Lordship 
for  the  particulars  of  the  action,  which  was  long 
and  obstinately  contested,  to  the  inclosed  report  of 
Lieutenant-General  Hope,  *  who  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  to  whose  ability  and 
exertions  in  direction  of  the  ardent  zeal  and  un¬ 
conquerable  valour  of  his  Majesty’s  troops,  is  to 
be  attributed,  under  Providence,  the  success  of 
the  day,  which  terminated  in  the  complete  and 
entire  repulse  and  defeat  of  the  enemy  at  every 
point  of  attack. 

“  The  Honourable  Captain  Gordon,  my  Aide- 
de-camp,  will  have  the  honour  of  delivering  this 
despatch,  and  will  be  able  to  give  your  Lordship 
any  further  information  which  may  be  required. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  D.  Baird,  Lieut.-Gen. 

“  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh.  ” 


“  Sir, 


“  His  Majesty's  Ship  Audacious,  off  Corunna, 
January  18,  1809. 


“  In  compliance  with  the  desire  contain¬ 
ed  in  your  communication  of  yesterday,  I  avail 
myself  of  the  first  moment  I  have  been  able  to 
command,  to  detail  to  you  the  occurrences  of  the 
action  which  took  place  in  front  of  Corunna  on 
the  16th  instant. 

“  It  will  be  in  your  recollection,  that  about  one 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  enemy,  who  had 


*  The  late  Earl  of  Hopetoun. 
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in  the  morning  received  reinforcements,  and  who 
had  placed  some  guns  in  front  of  the  right  and  left 
of  his  line,  was  observed  to  be  moving  troops  to¬ 
wards  his  left  flank,  and  forming  various  columns 
of  attack  at  the  extremity  of  the  strong  and  com¬ 
manding  position  which  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th  he  had  taken  in  our  immediate  front. 

“  This  indication  of  his  intention  was  imme¬ 
diately  succeeded  by  the  rapid  and  determined  at¬ 
tack  which  he  made  upon  your  division,  which 
occupied  the  right  of  our  position.  The  events 
which  occurred  during  that  period  of  the  action 
you  are  fully  acquainted  with.  The  first  effort  of 
the  enemy  was  met  by  the  Commander  of  the 
Forces,  and  by  yourself,  at  the  head  of  the  42d 
regiment,  and  the  brigade  under  Major-General 
Lord  William  Bentinck. 

“  The  village  on  your  right  became  an  object 
of  obstinate  contest. 

“  I  lament  to  say,  that  soon  after  the  severe 
wound  which  deprived  the  army  of  your  services, 
Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Moore,  who  had  just 
directed  the  most  able  disposition,  fell  by  a  cannon 
shot.  The  troops,  though  not  unacquainted  with 
the  irreparable  loss  they  had  sustained,  were  not 
dismayed,  but,  by  the  most  determined  bravery, 
not  only  repelled  every  attempt  of  the  enemy  to 
gain  ground,  but  actually  forced  him  to  retire,  al¬ 
though  he  had  brought  up  fresh  troops  in  support 
of  those  originally  engaged. 

“  The  enemy,  finding  himself  foiled  in  every 
attempt  to  force  the  right  of  the  position,  endea¬ 
voured  by  numbers  to  turn  it.  A  judicious  and 
well-timed  movement  which  was  made  by  Major- 
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General  Paget,  with  the  reserve,  which  corps  had 
moved  out  of  its  cantonments  to  support  the  right 
of  the  army,  by  a  vigorous  attack,  defeated  this 
intention.  The  Major-General,  having  pushed 
forward  the  95th  (rifle  corps)  and  1st  battalion 
52d  regiments,  drove  the  enemy  before  him  ;  and, 
in  his  rapid  and  judicious  advance,  threatened  the 
left  of  the  enemy’s  position.  This  circumstance, 
with  the  position  of  Lieutenant-General  Fraser’s 
division  (calculated  to  give  still  further  security  to 
the  right  of  the  line),  induced  the  enemy  to  relax 
his  efforts  in  that  quarter. 

“  They  were,  however,  more  forcibly  directed 
towards  the  centre,  where  they  were  again  suc¬ 
cessfully  resisted  by  the  brigade  under  Major- 
General  Manningham,  forming  the  left  of  your  di¬ 
vision,  and  a  part  of  that  under  Major-General 
Leith,  forming  the  right  of  the  division  under  my 
orders.  Upon  the  left,  the  enemy  at  first  content¬ 
ed  himself  with  an  attack  upon  our  picquets,  which 
however  in  general  maintained  their  ground.  Find¬ 
ing,  however,  bis  efforts  unavailing  on  the  right 
and  centre,  he  seemed  determined  to  render  the 
attack  upon  the  left  more  serious,  and  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  village  through 
which  the  great  road  to  Madrid  passes,  and  which 
was  situated  in  front  of  that  part  of  the  line.  From 
this  post,  however,  he  was  soon  expelled,  with  consi¬ 
derable  loss,  by  a  gallant  attack  of  some  companies  of 
the  2d  battalion  14th  regiment,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Nicholls.  Before  five  in  the  evening,  we 
had  not  only  successfully  repelled  every  attack  made 
upon  the  position,  but  had  gained  ground  in  almost 
all  points,  and  occupied  a  more  forward  line  than 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  action,  whilst  the  ene¬ 
my  confined  his  operations  to  a  cannonade,  and  the 
fire  of  bis  light  troops,  with  a  view  to  draw  off  his 
other  corps.  At  six  the  firing  ceased.  The  dif¬ 
ferent  brigades  were  re-assembled  on  the  ground 
they  occupied  in  the  morning,  and  the  picquets  and 
advanced  posts  resumed  their  original  stations. 

“  Notwithstanding  the  decided  and  marked  su¬ 
periority  which  at  this  moment  the  gallantry  of  the 
troops  had  given  them  over  an  enemy,  who,  from 
his  numbers  and  the  commanding  advantages  of  his 
position,  no  doubt  expected  an  easy  victory,  I  did 
not,  on  reviewing  all  circumstances,  conceive  that 
I  should  be  warranted  in  departing  from  what  I 
knew  was  the  fixed  and  previous  determination  of 
the  late  Commander  of  the  Forces,  to  withdraw 
the  army  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  embarkation,  the  previous  arrangements  for 
which  had  already  been  made  by  his  order,  and 
were  in  fact  far  advanced  at  the  commencement  of 
the  action.  The  troops  quitted  their  position  about 
ten  at  night,  with  a  degree  of  order  that  did  them 
credit.  The  whole  of  the  artillery  that  remained 
unembarked,  having  been  withdrawn,  the  troops 
followed  in  the  order  prescribed,  and  marched  to 
their  respective  points  of  embarkation  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  of  Corunna.  The  picquets  re¬ 
mained  at  their  posts  until  five  on  the  morning  of 
the  17th,  when  they  were  also  withdrawn  with  si¬ 
milar  orders,  and  without  the  enemy  having  dis¬ 
covered  the  movement. 

“  By  the  unremitted  exertions  of  Captains  the 
Honourable  H.  Curzon,  Gosselin,  Boys,  Rainier, 
Serret,  Hawkins,  Digby,  Carden,  and  Mackenzie, 
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of  the  Royal  Navy,  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  or¬ 
ders  of  Rear-Admiral  De  Courcy,  were  intrusted 
with  the  service  of  embarking  the  army ;  and  in 
consequence  of  the  arrangements  made  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Bowen,  Captains  Bowen  and  Shepherd,  and 
the  other  Agents  for  Transports,  the  whole  of  the 
army  was  embarked  with  an  expedition  which  has 
seldom  been  equalled.  With  the  exception  of  the 
brigades  under  Major-Generals  Hill  and  Beresford, 
which  were  destined  to  remain  on  shore  until  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  should  become  manifest, 
the  whole  was  afloat  before  day-light. 

“  The  brigade  of  Major-General  Beresford, 
which  was  alternately  to  form  our  rear- guard,  oc¬ 
cupied  the  land  front  of  the  town  of  Corunna ; 
that  under  Major-General  Hill  was  stationed  in 
reserve  on  the  Promontory  in  rear  of  the  town. 

“  The  enemy  pushed  his  light  troops  towards 
the  town  soon  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  17th,  and  shortly  after  occupied  the  heights 
of  St  Lucia,  which  command  the  harbour.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  and  the  mani¬ 
fold  defects  of  the  place,  there  being  no  apprehen¬ 
sion  that  the  rear-guard  could  be  forced,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards  appearing  to  be  good, 
the  embarkation  of  Major-General  Hill’s  brigade 
was  commenced  and  completed  by  three  in  the  af- 
noon ;  Major-General  Beresford,  with  that  zeal 
and  ability  which  is  so  well  known  to  yourself  and 
the  whole  army,  having  fully  explained,  to  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  the  Spanish  governor,  the  nature  of 
our  movement,  and  having  made  every  previous 
arrangement,  withdrew  his  corps  from  the  land- 
front  of  the  town  soon  after  dark,  and  was,  with 
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all  the  wounded  that  had  not  been  previously  mo« 
ved,  embarked  before  one  this  morning. 

“  Circumstances  forbid  us  to  indulge  the  hope, 
that  the  victory  with  which  it  has  pleased  Provi¬ 
dence  to  crown  the  efforts  of  the  army,  can  be  at¬ 
tended  with  any  very  brilliant  consequences  to 
Great  Britain.  It  is  clouded  by  the  loss  of  one 
of  her  best  soldiers.  It  has  been  achieved  at  the 
termination  of  a  long  and  harassing  service.  The 
superior  numbers,  and  advantageous  position  of 
the  enemy,  not  less  than  the  actual  situation  of 
this  army,  did  not  admit  of  any  advantage  being 
reaped  from  success.  It  must  be,  however,  to  you, 
to  the  army,  and  to  our  country,  the  sweetest  re¬ 
flection,  that  the  lustre  of  the  British  arms  has 
been  maintained  amidst  many  disadvantageous  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  army,  which  had  entered  Spain 
amidst  the  fairest  prospects,  had  no  sooner  com¬ 
pleted  its  junction,  than,  owing  to  the  multiplied 
disasters  that  dispersed  the  native  armies  around 
us,  it  was  left  to  its  own  resources.  The  advance 
of  the  British  corps  from  the  Duero,  afforded  the 
best  hope  that  the  South  of  Spain  might  be  re¬ 
lieved  ;  but  this  generous  effort  to  save  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  people  also  afforded  the  enemy  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  directing  every  effort  of  his  numerous 
troops,  and  concentrating  all  his  principal  resour¬ 
ces,  for  the  destruction  of  the  only  regular  force 
in  the  North  of  Spain. 

“  You  are  well  aware  with  what  diligence  this 
system  has  been  pursued. 

“  These  circumstances  produced  the  necessity  of 
rapid  and  harassing  marches,  which  had  diminished 
the  numbers,  exhausted  the  strength,  and  impaired 
the  equipment  of  the  army.  Notwithstanding  all 
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these  disadvantages,  and  those  more  immediately 
attached  to  a  defensive  position,  which  the  impe¬ 
rious  necessity  of  covering  the  harbour  of  Comma 
for  a  time  had  rendered  indispensable  to  assume, 
the  native  and  undaunted  valour  of  British  troops 
was  never  more  conspicuous,  and  must  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  what  even  your  own  experience  of  that  in¬ 
valuable  quality,  so  inherent  in  them,  may  have 
taught  you  to  expect.  When  every  one  that  had 
an  opportunity  seemed  to  vie  in  improving  it,  it  is 
difficult  for  me,  in  making  this  report,  to  se  ect 
particular  instances  for  your  approbation.  The 
corps  chiefly  engaged  were  the  brigades  under  Ma¬ 
jor-Generals  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  Man- 
ningham  and  Leith  ;  and  the  brigade  of  Guards 
under  Major-General  Warde. 

“  To  these  officers,  and  the  troops  under  their 
immediate  orders,  the  greatest  praise  is  due.  Ma¬ 
jor-General  Hill  and  Colonel  Catlin  Crauford, 
with  their  brigades  on  the  left  of  the  position,  ably 
supported  their  advanced  posts.  The  brunt  of  the 
action  fell  upon  the  4th,  42d,  50th,  and  81st  regi¬ 
ments,  with  parts  of  the  brigade  of  Guards,  and 
the  26th  regiment.  From  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Murray,  Quarter-Master-General,  and  the  officers 
of  the  General  Staff,  I  received  the  most  marked 
assistance.  I  had  reason  to  regret,  that  the  illness 
of  Brigadier-General  Clinton,  Adjutant- General, 
deprived  me  of  his  aid.  I  was  indebted  to  Bri¬ 
gadier-General  Slade  during  the  action,  for  a  zeal¬ 
ous  offer  of  his  personal  services,  although  the  ca¬ 
valry  were  embarked. 

“  The  greater  part  of  the  fleet  having  gone  to 
sea  yesterday  evening,  the  whole  being  under 
weigh,  and  the  corps  in  the  embarkation  neces- 
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sarily  much  mixed  on  board,  it  is  impossible 
at  present  to  lay  before  you  a  return  of  our 
casualties.  I  hope  the  loss  in  numbers  is  not 
so  considerable  as  might  have  been  expect¬ 
ed.  If  I  was  obliged  to  form  an  estimate,  I 
should  say,  that  I  believe  it  did  not  exceed  in 
killed  and  wounded  from  seven  to  eight  hundred ; 
that  of  the  enemy  must  remain  unknown,  but 
many  circumstances  induce  me  to  rate  it  at  nearly 
double  the  above  number.  We  have  some  pri¬ 
soners,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  number  ;  it  is  not,  however,  consi¬ 
derable.  Several  officers  of  rank  have  fallen  or 
been  wounded,  among  whom  I  am  only  at  present 
enabled  to  state  the  names  of  Lieut.-Col.  Napier, 
92d  regiment,  Majors  Napier  and  Stanhope,  50th 
regiment,  killed ;  Lieut.-Col.  Winch,  4th  regi¬ 
ment,  Lieut.-Col.  Maxwell,  26th  regiment,  Lieut.- 
Col.  Fane,  59th  regiment,  Lieut.-Col.  Griffith, 
Guards,  Majors  Miller  and  Williams,  81st  regi¬ 
ment,  wounded. 

“  To  you,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
excellent  qualities  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Moore,  I  need  not  expatiate  on  the  loss  the  army 
and  his  country  have  sustained  by  his  death.  His 
fall  has  deprived  me  of  a  valuable  friend,  to  whom 
long  experience  of  his  worth  had  sincerely  attached 
me.  But  it  is  chiefly  on  public  grounds  that  I 
must  lament  the  blow.  It  will  be  the  consolation 
of  every  one  who  loved  or  respected  his  manly 
character,  that,  after  conducting  the  army  through 
an  arduous  retreat  with  consummate  firmness,  he 
has  terminated  a  career  of  distinguished  honour 
by  a  death  that  has  given  the  enemy  additional 
I  £ 
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reason  to  respect  the  name  of  a  British  Soldier. 
Like  the  immortal  Wolfe,  he  i9  snatched  from  his 
country  at  an  early  period  of  a  life  spent  in  her  ser¬ 
vice;  like  Wolfe,  his  last  moments  were  gilded  by 
the  prospect  of  success,  and  cheered  by  the  accla¬ 
mation  of  victory ;  like  Wolfe  also,  his  memory 
will  for  ever  remain  sacred  in  that  country  which 
he  sincerely  loved,  and  which  he  had  so  faithfully 
served. 

“  It  remains  for  me  only  to  express  my  hope, 
that  you  will  speedily  be  restored  to  the  service  of 
your  country,  and  to  lament  the  unfortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  removed  you  from  your  station  in 
the  field,  and  threw  the  momentary  command  into 
far  less  able  hands. 

“  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

“  John  Hope,  Lieut.-Gen. 

Lieutenant-General  Sir  David  Baird. 
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Promulgated  on  the  Return  of  the  British.  Army 
from  Spain  in  1809. 

“  The  benefits  derived  to  an  army  from  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  distinguished  commander  do  not  ter¬ 
minate  at  his  death  ;  his  virtues  live  in  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  his  associates,  and  his  fame  remains  the 
strongest  incentive  to  great  and  glorious  actions. 

“  In  this  view,  the  Commander-in-chief,  amidst 
the  deep  and  universal  regret  which  the  death  of 
Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Moore  has  occasion¬ 
ed,  recalls  to  the  troops  the  military  career  of  that 
illustrious  officer  for  their  instruction  and  imita- 
tation. 

“  Sir  John  Moore,  from  his  youth,  embraced 
the  profession  with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
a  soldier ;  he  felt,  that  a  perfect  knowledge,  and 
an  exact  performance  of  the  humble,  but  impor¬ 
tant  duties  of  a  Subaltern  Officer  are  the  best 
foundations  for  subsequent  Military  fame  ;  and  his 
ardent  mind,  while  it  looked  forward  to  those 
brilliant  achievements  for  which  it  was  formed, 
applied  itself  with  energy  and  exemplary  assiduity 
to  the  duties  of  that  station. 
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“  In  the  school  of  regimental  duty,  he  obtained 
that  correct  knowledge  of  his  profession  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  proper  direction  of  the  gallant  spirit  of 
the  soldier  ;  and  he  was  enabled  to  establish  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  order  and  regularity  of  conduct,  because 
the  troops  found  in  their  leader  a  striking  example 
of  the  discipline  which  he  enforced  on  others. 

“  Having  risen  to  command,  he  signalized  his 
name  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Holland,  and  in 
Egypt.  The  unremitting  attention  with  which  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  every  branch  of 
his  profession,  obtained  him  the  confidence  of  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby ;  and  he  became  the  compa¬ 
nion  in  arms  of  that  illustrious  Officer,  who  fell  at 
the  head  of  his  victorious  troops,  in  an  action  which 
maintained  our  national  superiority  over  the  arms 
of  France. 

“  Thus,  Sir  John  Moore,  at  an  early  period, 
obtained,  with  general  approbation,  that  conspicu¬ 
ous  station  in  which  he  gloriously  terminated  his 
useful  and  honourable  life. 

“  In  a  Military  character,  obtained  amidst  the 
dangers  of  climate,  the  privations  incident  to  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  sufferings  of  repeated  wounds,  it  is 
difficult  to  select  any  one  point  as  a  preferable 
subject  for  praise.  It  exhibits,  however,  one  fea¬ 
ture  so  particularly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and 
so  important  to  the  best  interests  of  the  service. 
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that  the  Commander-in-chief  is  pleased  to  mark  it 
with  his  peculiar  approbation. 

“  The  life  of  Sir  John  Moore  was  spent  among 
the  troops. 

“  During  the  season  of  repose,  his  time  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  the  Officer  and 
Soldier ;  in  war,  he  courted  service  in  every  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  globe.  Regardless  of  personal  considera¬ 
tions,  he  esteemed  that  to  which  his  Country  cal¬ 
led  him,  the  post  of  honour ;  and  by  his  undaunt¬ 
ed  spirit,  and  unconquerable  perseverance,  he 
pointed  the  way  to  victory. 

“  His  Country,  the  object  of  his  latest  solici¬ 
tude,  will  rear  a  monument  to  his  lamented  memory ; 
and  the  Commander-in-chief  feels  he  is  paying  the 
best  tribute  to  his  fame,  by  thus  holding  him  forth 
as  an  example  to  the  Army. 

“  By  order  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, 

“  Harry  Calvert,  Adj.-Gen. 

« 


Horse  Guards,  Feb.  1.  1809.  ” 
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There  is  something  in  the  idea  of  a  military  life 
particularly  fascinating  to  youth.  The  sight  of  a 
regiment  marching  past,  with  its  colours  flying,  and 
its  martial  music,  awakens  a  slumbering  instinct  in 
the  soul.  At  the  sound  of  the  trump  and  drum, 
the  heart  gains  a  quicker  beat,  and  the  cheek  a 
brighter  glow.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  gorgeous 
array,  the  nodding  plume,  and  the  martial  air  of 
the  soldier — in  the  unrestrained  freedom  which  is 
supposed  to  belong  to  a  military  life — in  its  promise 
of  honour  and  glory — of  love  and  war,  and  strange 
adventures  in  foreign  lands.  Against  temptations 
like  these,  the  voice  of  caution  speaks  in  vain  ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  well,  since  all  the  ardour  of  youth 
and  the  stimulus  of  hope  are  required  in  struggling 
with,  and  surmounting  the  troubles  and  disap¬ 
pointments  of  life. 

VOL.  i.  u 
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f  At  the  period  to  which  these  Sketches  refer,  the 
war  in  the  Peninsula  was  at  the  hottest ;  and  from 
the  time  I  had  a  prospect  of  joining  the  army,  all 
the  romance  of  my  nature  was  called  forth,  by  the 
hope  of  visiting  that  interesting  country.  My  ve¬ 
ry  dreams  were  of  orange  groves  and  evening  se¬ 
renades,  and  latticed  windows  and  dark- eyed  beau¬ 
ties.  The  period  fixed  for  my  departure  at  length 
arrived,  and  I  joyfully  repaired  to  Portsmouth,  in 
order  to  embark  for  the  seat  of  war.  A  consider¬ 
able  time,  however,  elapsed,  before  I  could  pro¬ 
cure  a  passage,  in  consequence  of  the  number 
of  troops  destined  for  the  army,  many  of  whom 
■were  obliged  to  wait  the  equipment  of  another 
fleet. 

In  order  to  escape  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
Portsmouth,  I  took  up  my  abode  at  Hilsea  Bar¬ 
racks,  about  three  miles  distant,  until  a  fleet  of 
transports,  then  collecting  at  Spithead,  should 
be  ready  to  sail.  It  was  the  summer  season 
— the  country  was  in  full  bloom  ;  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  excursions  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  listening 
to  the  bands  of  music,  amid  the  shady  and  secluded 
walks,  my  time  passed  delightfully  away.  Every 
thing  that  I  saw  of  a  military  life,  tended  to  exalt 
my  notions  of  it ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
present,  and  the  anticipations  of  the  future,  the 
days  I  passed  at  Hilsea  were  among  the  happiest  of 
my  life. 

On  the  18th  of  June  1813,  I  repaired  on  board 
the  transport  to  which  I  was  appointed,  along 
with  an  officer  belonging  to  the  same  regiment  with 
myself,  amidst  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion 
which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  ;  and  in  a 
few  days  afterwards,  the  fleet  received  orders  to 
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sail.  Our  vessel  had  been  employed  as  a  hos¬ 
pital  ship,  and  was  fitted  up  for  the  accommo¬ 
dation  of  passengers,  from  stem  to  stern.  A  few 
officers  of  the  higher  ranks  took  possession  of  the 
cabin,  and  the  rest  of  the  passengers  occupied  the 
space  between  decks,  where  our  beds, 'which  Mn 
size  and  shape  not  a  little  resembled  cradles,  were 
made  fast  to  the  flooring,  by  means  of  bolts  and 
strong  cords,  and  were  placed  in  rows  like  church 
pews,  having  narrow  passages  betwixt  them.  Our 
vessel  contained  upwards  of  eighty  passengers, 
who,  with  the  exception  of  about  a  dozen  military 
officers,  consisted  of  commissaries  and  their  clerks, 
hospital  assistants,  adventurers,  and  followers  of 
the  army. 

It  was  now  for  the  first  time  that  I  witnessed 
the  invidious  distinctions  of  military  rank.  A 
young  officer  had  just  taken  possession  of  a  birth, 
which  he  was  preparing  to  occupy,  when  a  brother 
of  the  profession  came  up  and  asked  him  the  date 
of  his  commission.  Upon  being  informed  of  which, 
he  laid  claim  to  the  birth,  as  being  the  senior. 
The  army  list  was  referred  to,  and  he  was  found 
entitled  to  precedence, — bis  commission  bearing 
date  one  day  previous  to  that  of  the  other. 

Signal  being  made  for  sailing,  our  convoy,  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  ships  of  war,  led  the  way,  and  the 
whole  fleet  following  in  their  wake,  stood  out  for 
the  Channel.  We  cast  anchor  a  few  hours  at 
Torbay,  and  afterwards  at  Falmouth,  where  most 
of  the  passengers  went  on  shore.  Towards  even¬ 
ing,  signal  was  again  made  for  sailing,  and  we 
repaired  on  board.  The  fleet  soon  got  under 
weigh,  and-  with  a  light  breeze,  stood  out  to  sea. 
The  coast  of  England  began  to  fade  at  the  night- 
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fall ;  but  the  wind  bad  almost  died  away,  and  the 
low  and  indistinct  hum  of  the  shore  came  floating 
over  the  waters.  I  remained  upon  deck  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  listening  to  the  distant  and 
dying  sounds,  which  seemed  like  farewell  voices 
from  the  land,  until  they  gradually  sunk  into  si¬ 
lence,  and  nothing  was  heard  but  the  low  ripple  of 
the  waves  around  the  prow  of  our  ship,  as  she 
glided  almost  imperceptibly  onwards.  Next  morn¬ 
ing,  we  bad  lost  sight  of  land — and  the  world  of 
waters  was  around  us. 

What  an  interesting  object  is  a  ship  at  sea — 
a  solitary  speck  tossing  upon  a  boundless  abyss  of 
waters,  and  liable  to  be  whelmed  beneath  the 
waves,  yet,  guided  by  the  frail  being  whom  it 
bears,  over  trackless  wastes  for  thousands  of  miles, 
to  the  most  distant  and  unknown  shores  !  What 
a  picture  does  it  exhibit  of  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter, — of  “  the  power  and  the  insignifi¬ 
cance  of  man  !  ”  But  it  is  at  night  that  the  beauty 
and  sublimity  of  the  scene  is  most  strongly  felt, — 
when  the  sea  is  calm, — and  the  moon  sails  up  the 
cloudless  sky,  holding  her  silent  and  mysterious 
communion  with  the  deep, — when  the  reflection 
from  the  waters  produces  the  magnificent  illusion 
of  a  nether  sky,  and  the  ship,  like  a  winged  spirit, 
seems  to  sail  “  between  worlds  and  worlds.”  And 
here  I  would  remark,  that  if  science  has,  in  some 
instances,  been  unfavourable  to  poetry,  by  with¬ 
drawing  from  nature  the  “  veil  of  enchantment,  ” 
and  thereby  shutting  up  some  of  the  sources  of 
imagination,  she  has  often  compensated  by  open¬ 
ing  up  others.  If,  in  some  cases,  she  has  taken 
away  the  enchantments  of  fiction,  she  has  occasion¬ 
ally  substituted  the  greater  charms  of  truth  in  their 
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stead.  In  her  triumphal  march  through  the  sky, 
she  has  explored  the  mysterious  lights  scattered 
over  the  immensity  of  space,  and  brought  us  home 
such  tidings  of  wonder,  as,  without  her  aid,  had 
probably  never  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive.  She  has  shown  them  to  be  worlds  and 
systems,  over  whose  boundless  scenes  imagination 
may  expatiate  with  delight,  and  people  them  with 
“  beings,  bright  as  their  own  beams.” 

From  the  day  of  our  embarkation  at  Spithead 
to  that  of  our  arrival  at  Lisbon,  a  complete  month 
elapsed, — a  sufficient  time  to  give  one  some  idea 
of  the  sameness  of  a  sea  life.  During  the  greater 
part  of  that  period,  its  varieties  consisted  of  con¬ 
trary  winds,  light  airs,  dead  calms,  and  two  or 
three  smart  gales  from  the  wrong  quarters.  Our 
private  stocks  of  provisions  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  we  had  then  no  resource  but  the  ship’s  fare, 
consisting  chiefly  of  beef  and  pork,  encrusted  to 
salt,  and  subject  to  “  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir 
to.”  In  addition  to  this  catalogue  of  disagreeables 
incident  to  sea  voyages  in  general,  we  had  several 
others  of  a  more  peculiar  nature.  In  a  voyage  un¬ 
der  convoy,  it  is  of  no  avail  that  you  happen  to  be 
in  a  fast  sailing  vessel :  nay,  it  is  rather  a  circum¬ 
stance  of  annoyance ;  for  no  sooner  has  she  shot 
a-head  of  the  rest  a  few  miles,  than  she  must  lie- 
to  during  the  finest  breeze,  in  order  to  wait  the 
slow  approach  of  the  heaviest  lugger  in  the  fleet. 
Our  passengers,  too,  were  continually  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  and  some  of  them  had  given 
and  received  so  many  challenges  to  mortal  com¬ 
bat,  that  the  number  of  duels  to  be  fought  when 
they  got  ashore  was  quite  bewildering,  and  it 
u  2 
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would  have  been  necessary  that  a  diary  of  events 
had  been  kept  by  which  to  ascertain  their  order  of 
precedence.  The  first  part  of  our  voyage,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  most  unpleasant,  as  we  were  for 
about  three  weeks  without  sight  of  land  in  the 
Bay  of  Biscay. 

During  the  calm  summer  evenings,  I  used  to 
sit  upon  deck  for  hours  together,  watching  the 
long  array  of  ships  spreading  their  white  wings 
over  the  ocean.  Such  a  sight  would  now  be  a 
subject  of  melancholy  reflection ;  for  the  fleet 
which  so  px-oudly  spread  over  the  waters,  was 
wafting  away  a  host  of  human  beings  from  their 
native  country — from  the  joys  and  charities  of 
home,  and  the  calm  current  of  domestic  life,  to 
the  weary  march,  and  the  burning  clime — the 
couch  of  clay,  and  the  canopy  of  night. 

Of  the  crowds  thus  hastening  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
war,  how  many  were  destined  never  to  return, — and 
how  many  to  return  under  such  altered  circum¬ 
stances, — so  maimed  or  broken  down,  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  the  mother  to  recognise  her  own 
child  in  the  wreck  before  her  !  How  many  were 
in  that  fleet,  for  whom  the  prayers  of  affection 
were  destined  to  rise  in  vain — bright  eyes  to  grow 
dim,  and  blooming  cheeks  to  wax  pale  !  But  these 
are  after  thoughts,  and  did  not  then  come,  to  ca3t 
a  cloud  over  the  dreams  of  my  early  days. 

On  a  beautiful  calm  evening,  a  little  before 
sunset,  a  solitary  speck  was  seen  rising  over  the 
waters.  It  turned  out  to  be  Cape  Ortegal ;  and  a 
welcome  sight  it  was  to  all  on  board.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage,  our  course  lay  along  the 
high  coast  of  Portugal,  whose  headlands,  weather¬ 
ed  ^succession,  opened  to  the  eye  the  most  re- 
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freshing  glimpses  of  green  sunny  vales,  reposing 
in  soft  beauty  in  the  bosom  of  their  rough  but 
guardian  mountains.  Upon  the  summits  of  these 
hills,  fires  (probably  kindled  by  shepherds)  were 
seen  blazing  at  night,  and  shedding  a  melancholy 
radiance  far  over  the  sea.  At  a  late  hour  on  the 
18th  July,  we  sailed  up  the  Tagus,  and  anchored 
below  Belem,  about  a  mile  from  Lisbon. 

I  had  just  retired  to  rest,  and  was  falling  asleep, 
when  the  midnight  chime  broke  upon  my  ear.  There 
was  music  in  its  deep  and  solemn  sound,  fraught 
with  a  thousand  pleasing  associations.  It  seemed 
a  voice  of  welcome  from  the  deep  to  the  world  of 
life  and  the  family  of  man.  The  great  gulf  was 
passed  in  safety ;  the  sound  of  the  sea  had  ceased  ; 
its  eternal  moan  had  died  away ;  and  the  music  of 
living  voices,  and  the  song  of  groves  and  of  streams 
seemed  to  warble  in  my  ear  and  to  mingle  with 
my  dreams. 

On  awakening  next  morning,  and  looking  around 
me,  the  scene  appeared  one  of  enchantment.  The 
world  was  basking  in  a  blaze  of  golden  light,  such 
as  I  had  never  before  witnessed.  Lisbon  sate 
queen-like,  enthroned  upon  her  hills,  surveying 
her  beauty  in  the  Tagus — calm  and  majestic,  as 
if  the  earthquake  which  once  hurled  her  to  the  dust 
had  never  slept  below,  or  would  never  wake  again. 
Boats  laden  with  fruits  and  provisions  swarmed 
round  our  vessel ; — the  dusky  natives — the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  their  dress  and  gestures,  and  the  Babel 
confusion  of  their  unknown  tongue,  were  all  themes 
of  wonder  and  delight; — but  never  was  the  promise 
of  hope  more  cruelly  disappointed  than  on  the  day 
that  I  entered  Lisbon. 

The  spell  of  enchantment  was  completely 
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broken.  What  seemed  beautiful  at  a  distance* 
became  disgusting  in  detail  and  on  a  near  ap¬ 
proach.  The  houses  were  lofty,  but  had  a  de¬ 
solate  appearance,  and  with  their  latticed  windows 
looked  like  dungeons.  The  streets,  generally, 
were  steep  and  narrow,  and  upon  turning  a  corner, 
you  would  almost  invariably  stumble  upon  dung¬ 
hills,  piled  up  to  the  very  roofs  of  the  houses, 
from  which  such  clouds  of  insects  arose  as  almost 
darkened  the  air  ;  and  the  exhalations  were  so 
overpowering,  that  I  nearly  sunk  under  them,  and 
dreaded  an  end  very  different  from  that  of  him  who 

“  Dies  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain.  ” 

With  this  state  of  things,  the  inhabitants  were  quite 
in  keeping — Numbers  of  them  were  lying  along 
the  pavements,  half-naked,  basking  in  the  sun,  and 
examining  each  others  heads  with  such  kindly  so¬ 
licitude,  that  had  the  sublime  science  of  bumps 
been  at  that  time  in  existence,  one  would  have 
supposed  they  were  all  phrenologists. 

In  walking  along  the  streets,  the  ear  was  con¬ 
tinually  excruciated  by  the  discordant  cries  of 
mules  and  asses  exposed  for  sale,  which  were 
in  great  requisition  for  the  army ;  and  the  eye 
was  occasionally  attracted  by  processions  of  priests, 
— some  of  them  perfect  incarnations  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  standing  out  in  broad  relief  from  the  poor 
starved-looking  monks,  with  bare  feet  and  shaven 
crowns,  —  personifications  of  misery  and  mor¬ 
tification.  During  processions  of  the  host,  the  in¬ 
habitants  sunk  down  upon  their  knees  in  the  dirt ; 
and  by  a  general  army  order,  British  officers  were 
obliged  to  take  oft'  their  caps.  Those  who  happened 
to  neglect  this  mark  of  respect,  were  reminded  by 
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the  ringing  of  a  bell  at  their  ears,  that  non-com¬ 
pliance  would  probably  have  subjected  them  to 
danger.  During  the  few  days  I  remained  at  Lis¬ 
bon,  it  being  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  the  heat 
of  the  weather  was  excessive  ;  but  a  pleasure  more 
than  compensating  the  inconvenience,  was  enjoyed 
in  some  of  the  gardens,  amid  the  shade  of  trees, 
and  the  refreshing  sound  of  waters  falling  from 
marble  fountains. 

Since  the  period  of  our  leaving  England,  great 
changes  had  taken  place  in  the  Peninsula.  The 
battle  of  Vittoria  had  been  fought,  and  gained  by 
the  British  and  their  allies.  St  Sebastian  was  be¬ 
sieged,  and  the  main  body  of  the  French  army 
driven  to  the  strongholds  of  the  Pyrenees.  In 
consequence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  we  were 
ordered  a  few  days  after  our  arrival  at  Lisbon, 
to  reembark,  and  proceed  to  Passages,  a  small 
sea- port  town,  about  a  league  from  St  Sebas¬ 
tian.  This  second  voyage  was  even  more  te¬ 
dious  than  our  first.  We  left  Lisbon  about  the 
23d  of  July,  and  did  not  reach  Passages  until  the 
7th  of  September.  The  whole  fleet  was  separated 
by  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  and  three  different  times 
put  into  Comma,  the  place  of  rendezvous. 

The  aspect  of  the  country  about  Corrunna  is 
wild  and  dreary,  resembling  some  of  the  more 
barren  districts  of  Scotland  ;  but  the  sail  into  the 
bay  is  pretty  enough.  The  town  is  completely 
concealed,  until  a  jutting  point  of  land  is  weather¬ 
ed,  when  it  expands  immedietely  before  you  in  the 
form  of  a  crescent.  Upon  going  on  shore,  I  was 
struck  with  the  different  appearance  of  the  natives 
of  Spain  from  those  of  Portugal ;  the  former  being 
a  far  finer  looking  race.  The  high  and  haughty 
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faces  of  the  men,  and  their  tall  figures,  shrouded 
in  dark  cloaks,  reminded  me  that  I  was  in  the 
land  of  romance  and  chivalry — a  recollection  not 
altogether  unconnected  with  certain  unpleasant 
associations  with  stilettoes  and  midnight  rencontres. 

The  ladies,  with  their  pale  faces,  and  large  dark 
eyes,  appeared  extremely  interesting.  Their  gait 
was  full  of  grace  and  majesty.  One  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  observed,  that  they  “stepped  out  like 
Field-marshals.  ”  More  poetically  speaking — 

“  They  walk  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies  ; 

And  all  that’s  best  of  dark  and  bright, 

Meet  in  their  aspect  and  their  eyes.  ” 

And  yet,  during  several  occasions  upon  which 
I  visited  the  theatre,  by  far  the  most  beautiful  be¬ 
ings  amidst  its  crowded  assembly  were  Englishwo¬ 
men  ; — at  least  to  me  they  appeared  so. 

On  returning  from  the  theatre  one  night,  along 
with  two  of  my  fellow-passengers,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  darkness,  we  lost  the  way  to  our  hotel ;  and 
the  few  persons  we  met  either  could  not,  or  would 
not,  assist  us  in  finding  it.  After  wandering  about 
the  streets  for  a  long  time,  we  were  accosted  in  Eng¬ 
lish  by  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  Spanish  soldier,  who 
offered  to  conduct  us  to  a  house  where  we  could 
have  accommodation  for  the  night.  Upon  expressing 
our  surprise  at  his  knowledge  of  our  language,  he  in¬ 
formed  us  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  though 
in  the  Spanish  service.  Being  extremely  tired, 
and  as  he  professed  not  to  be  able  to  direct  us  to 
our  hotel,  we  accepted  his  offer,  and  were  con¬ 
ducted  through  various  dark  narrow  streets  or 
passages,  till  we  arrived  at  the  door  of  a  mean¬ 
looking  house.  We  were  ushered  up  stairs,  and 
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shown  into  a  room,  having  three  or  four  small  beds 
in  it.  We  by  no  means  liked  the  appearance  of 
the  house,  nor  of  its  inmates  ;  but,  seeing  nothing 
better  to  be  done,  we  agreed  to  stay;  and,  hav¬ 
ing  no  arms  about  us,  made  the  door  fast,  and 
for  some  time  resisted  the  inclination  to  sleep. 
In  a  short  time  we  heard  a  noise,  as  of  people 
crawling  towards  the  door  of  our  apartment, 
and,  a  good  deal  of  whispering  ensued.  Our 
suspicions  were  now  completely  awakened,  and, 
believing  that  no  good  could  be  meant,  we  began 
to  speak  aloud,  in  order  to  show  that  we  were  not 
to  be  taken  by  surprise.  In  a  short  time  we  heard 
the  steps  of  the  listeners  stealing  away,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  no  further  annoyance  during  the  night.  In 
the  morning  our  conductor  acted  landlord,  and 
made  a  most  exorbitant  charge  for  our  lodgings. 

Glad  to  escape  out  of  what  appeared  to  be  a 
den  of  thieves,  we  proceeded  to  our  hotel,  the 
landlord  of  which  was  a  Frenchman,  who,  not  sa¬ 
tisfied  with  our  paying  our  own  bill,  wished  to 
make  us  responsible  for  that  of  certain  other  per¬ 
sons  who  had  forgot  to  discharge  theirs,  and  who, 
he  insisted,  belonged  to  our  party.  With  this  de¬ 
mand,  we  of  course  refused  to  comply,  and  walk¬ 
ed  out  of  the  house,  after  being  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  certain  coercive  measures,  when  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  resist  our  departure.  He  followed  us 
into  the  street,  however,  and  bawled  out  after  us 
the  only  English  words  of  which  he  was  possessed 
—  God  Dem,  with  the  most  amazing  volubility,  as 
long  as  we  were  in  sight. 

The  most  interesting  object  at  Corunna — to  a 
British  soldier , — is  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  Moore. 
It  stands  upon  the  ramparts,  overlooking  the  liar- 
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bour,  and  is  about  five  feet  high,  and  two  or  three 
broad.  Four  brass  cannon,  stamped  with  the  word 
“  Marseilles,”  are  placed  one  at  each  corner  of  its 
base. 

We  sailed  from  Corunna  for  the  third  and  last 
time,  and  in  our  way  made  a  short  call  at  St  An- 
dero,  a  small  town,  most  romantically  situated,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  stupendous  chain  of  mountains, 
which  runs  along  the  north-west  coast  of  Spain,  and 
seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Pyrenees. 

Pursuing  our  voyage  along  this  coast,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  6th  September,  all  on  board  our  vessel 
were  attracted  to  the  deck  by  a  curious  phenome¬ 
non.  An  immense  column,  apparently  of  vapour  or 
smoke,  was  seen  to  ascend  from  a  high  rock  upon 
the  shore,  and  to  mingle  with  the  clouds.  Though 
at  a  great  distance,  it  was  very  distinctly  defined, 
and  gave  rise  to  a  variety  of  conjectures,  none  of 
them  satisfactory.  Our  ship  made  little  progress, 
as  there  was  scarce  a  breath  of  wind ;  but  about 
noon  we  began  to  hear  a  low  muttering  sound 
from  the  shore,  which  gradually  became  like  the 
noise  of  distant  thunder,  and  finally  deepened  into 
the  distinct  roar  of  cannon.  This  at  once  solved 
the  phenomenon  and  made  us  aware  that  the  co¬ 
lumn  of  smoke  which  had  excited  our  surprise  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  fire  of  the  castle  of  St  Sebastian, 
then  closely  besieged  by  the  British  and  Portuguese 
troops,  and  which  continued  to  hold  out,  though 
the  town  had  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  31st  of 
August. 

Night  overtook  us  while  yet  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  land  ;  but  fires  from  the  shore 
shed  their  wild  and  dreary  gleams  over  the 
sea,  and  we  could  occasionally  trace  the  flight  of 
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shells  through  the  darkness  by  their  portentous 
trains,  and  see  them  bursting  in  the  air,  and  shed¬ 
ding  their  “  fire  shower  of  ruin  ”  over  the  castle. 
Next  morning  our  vessel  entered  the  harbour  of 
Passages,  through  a  narrow  pass  betwixt  two  high 
cliffs,  resembling  a  gateway,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock  ;  upon  passing  which,  the  town,  hitherto  con¬ 
cealed,  burst  upon  the  view  with  the  effect  of  sur¬ 
prise  ;  and  the  eye  had  glimpses  of  the  far-off  Py¬ 
renees,  and  of  the  green  vales  which  lose  themselves 
among  the  dark  recesses  of  the  mountains. 

We  found  Passages  was  that  morning  a  scene 
of  bustle  and  confusion.  Troops  newly  arrived 
from  England  were  landing,  all  in  high  health  and 
spirits,  to  which  the  crowds  of  sick  and  wound¬ 
ed  men  hourly  arriving  from  the  army,  pale  and 
emaciated,  and  on  their  return  home,  exhibited 
an  appalling  contrast.  I  immediately  went  on 
shore  with  the  party  to  which  I  was  attached, 
in  order  to  join  my  regiment.  In  proceed¬ 
ing  towards  the  trenches  which  covered  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  English  camp,  we  had  to  pass  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  guns  of  the  castle  of  St  Se¬ 
bastian.  It  was  then  for  the  first  time  that  I  heard 
the  sound  of  cannon  balls  as  they  passed  over  us ; 
and  I  cannot  say  that  it  seemed  such  pleasant 
music  to  me  as  it  did  to  Charles  the  Twelfth,  on 
making  his  military  debut.  The  trenches  through 
which  we  passed  were  strewed  .with  broken  mus¬ 
kets  and  dead  bodies.  The  sight  made  a  deep 
impression  on  me,  not  being  initiated  into  the  se¬ 
crets  of  war,  but  having  its  appalling  horrors  flash¬ 
ed  at  once  upon  my  gaze. 

The  termination  of  the  trenches  brought  us  to 

VOL.  i.  x 
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a  rising  ground,  immediately  behind  which  lay  the 
British  camp.  My  companion  brought  me  to  the 
tent  of  a  brother  officer,  whom  we  found  stretched 
upon  a  mattress,  pale  as  ashes,  and  shaking  with 
ague.  His  eye  lighted  up,  however,  at  sight  of 
his  friend.  He  welcomed  us  in  the  most  cordial 
manner,  and  produced  such  fare  as  the  camp  af¬ 
forded  ;  and,  in  receiving  tidings  of  home,  and 
giving  details  of  the  campaign,  _  seemed  to  for¬ 
get  his  sufferings.  During  the  course  of  the 
evening,  several  officers  dropt  in,  and  brought 
intelligence  that,  on  the  following  morning,  a  ge¬ 
neral  cannonade  would  be  opened  upon  the  Castle 
of  St  Sebastian,  which,  if  it  did  not  surrender  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  day,  would  be  stormed.  My 
friend  and  I  were  congratulated  on  having  arrived 
in  time  to  share  in  the  honour  and  glory  of  the 
business,  the  thoughts  of  which  seemed  in  no 
way  to  disturb  the  hilarity  of  the  evening.  The 
glass  circulated  freely — conversation  became  ani¬ 
mated — promotions  were  gaily  anticipated,  and 
jokes  passed  on  the  business  of  to-morrow.  I  was 
told,  that  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  hence,  I 
might  be  wiser  than  all  the  sages  and  philosophers 
that  ever  wrote, — by  getting  a  peep  behind  the  cur¬ 
tain.  The  festivities  of  the  evening  were  concluded 
with  some  choice  Scottish  songs,  and  never  before 
did  these  strains  seem  so  exquisite  to  me  as  that 
night,  when  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  in  the  very 
“shadow  of  death”  they  breathed  of  the  joys  of  love, 
and  of  my  native  land. 

And  shall  not  the  war-worn  soldier  on  the  bat¬ 
tle  eve  solace  himself  with  those  sweet  sounds  to 
which  his  ear  may  so  soon  be  deaf  for  ever  ?  Shall 
he  not  cull  the  rose  of  love  while  it  blooms  along 
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his  path,  and  bask  him  in  the  sunshine  of  this 
world  ere  it  smile  upon  his  grave  ? 

Thus  it  is  that  the  uncertainty  of  life  leads  to  a 
recklessness  of  death  ;  and  the  soldier  may  be  said 
(though  not  in  a  scriptural  sense)  to  live  as  if  every 
hour  was  his  last,  snatching  while  he  may,  amid 
days  of  danger  and  nights  of  horror,  what  he  deems 
the  life  of  life. 

The  party  broke  up  at  a  late  hour.  A  camp 
bed  is  soon  made.  I  retired  to  rest,  and  sunk  into 
a  profound  sleep,  from  which,  however,  I  was  soon 
awakened  by  the  reveillie,  and  found  the  camp  all 
in  motion,  and  the  troops  under  arms. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  town  of  St  Sebastian,  previous  to  the  siege, 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Spain.  It  is  situated 
on  a  tongue  of  land,  running  nearly  east  and  west 
— the  northern  side  of  which  is  washed  by  the  ri¬ 
ver  Gurumea,  and  the  southern  by  the  sea.  On 
the  termination  of  this  Peninsula,  and  immediately 
over  the  town,  rises  an  immense  rock,  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  which  stands  the  castle.  A  short  distance 
to  the  south  lies  the  island  of  Santa  Clara,  then  in 
possession  of  the  British,  on  which  a  battery  had 
been  erected,  and  manned  with  seamen. 

The  surrounding  country  is  beautifully  roman¬ 
tic.  Rising,  as  it  recedes  from  the  sea,  it  forms 
delightful  varieties  of  hill  and  dale — rocks  and  ra¬ 
vines,  skirted  with  groves,  and  wooded  with  cork, 
plane  and  birch-trees,  till  it  swells  at  last  into  the 
stupendous  mountains  of  the  lower  Pyrenees.  Such 
was  the  scene  on  which  I  gazed,  from  the  heights 
which  covered  our  camp  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  of  September.  The  coast  of  Spain  was  seen 
stretching  away  like  a  mist  wreath  along  the  ocean — 
the  sea  was  bright  and  calm :  not  a  cloud  obscur¬ 
ed  the  sky :  not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  the  leaves, 
or  broke  upon  the  surrounding  silence — when  all 
at  once,  on  a  signal  being  made,  fifty-four  pieces  of 
artillery  opened  their  fire  upon  the  castle  with  such 
a  crash  of  thunder,  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were 
coming  together.  Immediately  after  the  flash  and 
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cloud  from  the  batteries  below,  fragments  of  the 
castle  wall  were  seen  tumbling  down,  and  the  fire 
was  kept  up  with  such  unceasing  and  tremendous 
effect,  that  about  one  o’clock  p.  m.  a  flag  of  truce 
was  hoisted  at  the  Mirador  battery,  and  terms  of 
capitulation  proposed,  which  were  agreed  to.  The 
French  troops  amounting  to  1836  men,  includ¬ 
ing  the  sick  and  wounded,  were  to  surrender,  and 
the  5th  division  of  the  British  army  marched  into 
the  town  to  receive  them,  the  bands  of  music  of 
the  various  regiments  playing  the  favourite  march, 
“  See  the  Conquering  Hero  comes  !  ”  Our  troops 
were  drawn  up  along  the  ramparts,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  perceived  the  French  garrison,  headed  by 
their  commander  General  Rey,  slowly  advancing 
from  the  castle,  and  wending  down  the  side  of  the 
rock  in  long  serpentine  lines,  by  its.  only  narrow 
pathway.  Upon  arriving  in  the  town,  immediate¬ 
ly  below  the  place  where  we  were  stationed,  the 
garrison  threw  down  their  arms  with  an  air  of 
indignation  ;  and  at  that  moment  a  feu-de-joye  was 
fired  from  the  battery  at  the  termination  of  the 
trenches,  after  which,  Sir  Thomas  Graham  and 
General  Rey  stepping  out  from  their  respective 
troops,  met  and  shook  hands,  and  doubtless  expe- 
perienced 

«  The  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 

In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steel.  ” 

Along  with  the  garrison  were  three  ladies,  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  a  French  commissary.  A 
British  officer  escorted  them  from  the  scene  of 
confusion,  and  they  were  permitted  to  return  to 
France. 

The  castle  had  been  defended  by  the  French 
x  2 
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with  the  utmost  gallantry,  and,  from  the  devasta¬ 
tions  of  our  shot  and  shells,  which  every  part  of  it 
exhibited,  was  evidently  no  longer  tenable.  It 
commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  coast  of  France, 
from  which,  notwithstanding  the  vigilance  of  our 
ships  of  war,  provisions  had  been  thrown  into  the 
garrison  by  means  of  boats  during  the  night. 

The  recollection  of  St  Sebastian  will  haunt  me  as 
longas  Ilive.  It  exhibited  a  scene  sufficient  to  blanch 
the  hair  and  to  wither  the  heart.  Many  of  the  streets 
were  blown  up  into  hills  of  rubbish  :  not  a  house 
was  left  entire  :  not  a  living  thing  was  to  be  seen — 
not  a  sound  did  I  hear  but  the  echo  of  my  own  footfalls 
through  the  lonely  streets,  or  the  wind  as  it  moaned 
away  through  that  city  of  the  dead  which  stood  in  all 
the  blackness  of  recent  ruin,  far  more  appalling  than 
the  grass-grown  streets  and  ivyed  walls  which  time 
has  renovated  with  the  freshness  of  nature,  shed¬ 
ding  beauty  over  desolation.  Around  the  trenches 
the  dead  in  some  instances  had  been  buried — but 
so  partially,  that  their  feet  and  hands  were  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  seen  above  the  turf,  with  the  flesh 
mouldering  away,  and  the  bones  whitening  in  the 
air.  Along  the  ramparts  and  streets,  they  lay  in 
groups,  even  as  they  had  been  mown  down  ;  and 
innumerable  heads,  legs,  and  arms,  were  strown 
around,  in  the  various  stages  of  decay,  and 
mangled  and  half  devoured  by  birds  of  prey. 
Numbers  of  dead  bodies  also,  were  floating  be¬ 
neath  the  walls,  followed  by  swarms  of  fishes.  The 
effluvia  was  dreadful ;  but  I  will  no  longer  dwell 
upon  the  scene  of  horror.. 

After  the  surrender  of  the  castle,  we  were 
quartered  in  the  convent  of  St  Bartholome,  situated 
upon  the  first  range  of  heights  facing  the  sea; 
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but,  in  a  few  days,  we  received  orders  to  join 
the  main  body  of  the  army,  then  encamped  among 
the  Pyrenees.  We  commenced  our  march  on  a 
sultry  day  in  September, — the  heat  being  so  ex¬ 
cessive,  that  numbers  of  the  men  dropt  down 
along  the  line  of  march,  and  in  the  evening  ar¬ 
rived  at  our  place  of  destination,  where  we  pitch¬ 
ed  our  tents.  Our  camp  occupied  a  considerable 
extent  of  undulating  ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
lower  Pyrenees  ;  and  during  the  days  we  remain¬ 
ed  there,  I  made  many  delightful  excursions 
among  their  never-to-be-forgotten  scenes. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  in  so 
many  respects  interesting  as  Spain.  It  possesses  the 
various  modifications  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
arising  from  vast  mountains  and  plains,  to  which 
is  added  the  moral  interest  of  the  most  romantic 
associations,  connected  with  its  Moorish  wars, — 
its  legends  of  chivalry  and  love,  and  the  dark 
superstition  by  which  it  is  overspread, — its  early 
connection  with  the  East,  and,  in  later  times,  with 
the  West,  whence  its  very  history  becomes  romance. 

Above  our  camp,  and  a  little  to  the  east, 
towered  the  gigantic  mountain  La  Rhune,  from 
which  descends  the  lesser  chain,  betwixt  whose 
termination  and  the  sea,  lies  the  great  pass  to 
Bayonne,  and,  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  of 
the  far-famed  Roncesvalles  and  the  Puerto  del 
Maya.  On  a  beautiful  October  evening  I  ascend¬ 
ed  a  mountain,  immediately  above  the  camp,  and 
shall  never  forget  the  glorious  scene  which  ex¬ 
panded  around  me.  I  stood  among  the  rocks  and 
hills  which  overhang  the  Bidassoa,  the  river  which 
forms  the  line  of  division  betwixt  Spain  and 
France.  Seen  from  these  heights,  it  appeared  like 
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a  thread  of  silver  winding  among  the  glens  be¬ 
neath,  and  stretching  away  in  long  serpentine 
mazes  to  the  sea,  below  Font- Arabia.  On  the 
one  hand  lay  the  boundless  plains  of  France, 
watered  with  many  streams,  and  sprinkled  with 
chateaux  and  villages,  and  on  the  other,  the  wild 
and  variegated  scenery  of  Spain,  with  its  romantic 
towns  gleaming  in  the  distance.  To  the  west  the 
ocean  spread  like  a  sheet  of  fire,  beneath  the  de¬ 
scending  sun.  Around  me  were  a  congregated 
train  of  mighty  hills,  towering  over  rocks  and  ravines, 
and  mantled  with  forests,  then  touched  with  the 
waning  tints  of  October;  while  the  more  distant  and 
gigantic  mountains  were  covered  with  snow,  but 
flushed  to  arose  tinge  in  the  glow  of  the  evening  sky. 

Separated  only  by  the  Bidassoa,  were  vari¬ 
ous  French,  British,  and  Spanish  regiments,  at 
their  evening  parade — their  arms  glancing  in  the 
setting  sun,  and  the  martial  or  mournful  strains  of 
their  native  lands,  performed  by  their  bands  of 
music,  rising  amid  the  calm  and  mellowed  by  dis¬ 
tance,  came  floating  up  the  mountain  glens  like 
strains  of  Fairyland.  At  intervals  were  heard  the 
sound  of  bugles  from  the  woods — the  tinkling  of 
bells  from  distant  flocks,  and  the  far-off  song  of  the 
Spanish  muleteer.  But  while  I  lingered  on  the  scene, 
the  sun  went  down — the  hills  grew  gray  — the  mu¬ 
sic  ceased;  and  I  heard  nothing  but  the  whispering 
of  woods — the  moan  of  streams,  and  the  sigh  of 
the  night-winds,  which  gave  place  as  I  approached 
the  camp,  to  the  hum  of  living  voices,  and  the  loud 
and  careless  laugh  of  the  soldiers  assembled  round 
the  forest  fires,  which  threw  their  red  and  spectral 
gleams  upon  the  surrounding  groups. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  I  had  strayed  about  a  mile 
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from  the  camp.  It  was  noon — “  mid-day  was  in 
flames,  and  silence  over  all  the  hills.”  I  seated  myself 
by  the  side  of  a  stream,  and  in  watching  its  waters 
gliding  away,  I  felt  a  sense  of  drowsiness  stealing 
over  me,  when  I  was  suddenly  roused  from  my 
reverie  by  the  sound  of  a  heavy  tread,  and,  upon 
looking  up,  observed  an  officer  on  horseback  ap¬ 
proaching  slowly  along  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
He  bowed — reined  in  his  horse  for  a  moment,  and 
asked  me,  if  I  had  heard  the  news.  Upon  my  an¬ 
swering  in  the  negative,  he  replied — “  to-morrow 
we  are  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  to  enter  France.” 
Having  said  this,  he  passed  on.  I  immediately 
returned  to  the  camp,  in  order  to  make  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  march,  the  order  for  which  arrived  in 
the  evening. 

After  sunset,  I  walked  out  among  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills,  along  with  a  young  officer,  who 
had  joined  the  army  about  the  same  time  with 
myself.  It  was  the  most  momentous  evening  of 
our  lives,  being  that  of  battle,  whose  fiery  ordeal 
neither  of  us  had  as  yet  passed.  I  believe  we  both 
felt  that  we  had  many  things  to  say,  yet  we  con¬ 
tinued  our  walk  in  profound  silence.  At  last  we 
were  warned  to  return  to  the  camp  by  the  sudden 
darkening  of  the  sky,  over  which  dense  masses  of 
clouds  began  to  collect,  swathing  the  mountains  in 
a  purple  pall.  The  storm  at  length  burst, — the 
thunder  broke  forth— peal  on  peal — louder  and 
deeper  as  it  rolled  away  through  the  mountain 
glens,  seeming  to  rend  the  very  hills  that  rever¬ 
berated  its  roar ;  while  every  now  and  then  the 
highlands  with  all  their  woods  and  torrents,  would 
start  from  darkness  into  light,  amid  the  broad  and 
sheeted  gleams  of  fire. 
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I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  old  campaign¬ 
ers,  that  similar  storms  had  generally  preceded 
the  great  battles  in  which  they  had  been  en¬ 
gaged.  I  know  not  whether  they  drew  any  in¬ 
ferences  from  such  observations,  but  I  believe 
a  man  is  never  more  apt  to  be  superstitious 
than  on  the  eve  of  a  battle.  Upon  returning  to 
the  camp,  I  found  the  men  had  been  ordered  to 
take  a  few  hours  rest,  preparatory  to  the  business 
of  the  morrow.  I  took  advantage  of  the  order  also, 
and  retired  to  my  tent ;  but  my  mind  was  in  a 
state  of  too  much  excitement  to  permit  me  to  sleep. 
A  host  of  long  slumbering  recollections  came 
crowding  over  me.  I  thought  of  my  home,  and  of 
the  friends  I  might  never  see  again, — of  the  scenes 
of  death  in  which  a  few  hours  would  see  me  en¬ 
gaged, — and  that  I  might  be  among  the  number  of 
those  who  were  taking  their  last  hour  of  earthly 
rest. 

I  have  occasionally  met  with  men  who  professed 
to  have  no  such  feelings,  and  who  boasted  that, 
when  in  similar  circumstances,  they  never  once 
had  a  thought  or  a  fear  of  death.  Let  us  hope, 
for  the  honour  of  humanity  and  of  themselves, 
that  this  was  not  true,  and  that  they  had  been  in¬ 
duced  to  say  so  from  an  idea,  that  a  contrary  con¬ 
fession  might  be  construed  into  a  want  of  courage. 
But  surely  a  mere  brute  insensibility  to  danger, 
goaded  on  by  animal  impulse,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  ;  and,  however  paradoxical  the  assertion  may 
seem,  where  there  is  no  sense  of  fear,  there  can 
be  no  courage.  True  bravery  consists  in  the  ex¬ 
ertion  of  a  great  mental  energy,  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  overcome  the  shrinkings  of  nature,  and 
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to  rise  superior  to  the  fear  of  death ;  and  conse* 
quently  it  includes  these  feelings. 

I  was  roused  from  my  somewhat  melancholy  re¬ 
flections  about  midnight  by  the  roll  of  the  drum  ; 
and,  starting  up,  beheld  the  camp  in  motion,  and 
the  troops  forming,  in  dense  and  undefined  masses, 
amid  the  surrounding  darkness.  Just  as  we  were 
marching  off  the  ground,  I  heard  the  voice  of 
weeping ;  and  looking  around,  beheld  a  woman 
locked  in  the  farewell  embrace  of  her  husband, 
from  whom  she  was  parting  as  they  do  who  have 
no  hopes  ever  to  meet  again.  Under  shadow  of 
the  night  we  descended  from  the  hills,  along  broken 
ground  and  ravines  skirted  with  woods,  and  march¬ 
ed  in  profound  silence  towards  the  Bidassoa,  over 
the  meadow  ground  below  Font-Arabia.  So 
strongly  is  every  circumstance  of  that  night  im¬ 
pressed  upon  my  memory,  that  I  recollect  the  very 
perfume  of  the  flowers  over  which  we  trode. 

Along  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Bidassoa  was  erected 
a  line  of  defence,  consisting  of  a  broad  and  pretty 
high  wall  of  turf,  having  a  ditch  behind  it.  Upon 
this  wall  the  Spanish  sentries  continually  walked 
to  and  fro,  as  did  the  French  ones  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  river ;  the  right  of  their  army  oc¬ 
cupying  a  position  in  front  of  Andaye.  We  moved 
on  in  breathless  silence  till  we  reached  the  wall, 
and  concealed  ourselves  in  the  ditch  behind ;  while 
our  pioneers,  with  the  greatest  possible  silence,  cut 
out  several  large  openings  in  it,  through  which  we 
might  pass.  The  storm,  which  had  long  died  a- 
way,  was  succeeded  by  a  dead  calm ;  the  moon 
hail  set ;  and  though  there  were  stars  in  hea¬ 
ven,  the  night  was  unusually  dark.  One  sound 
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alone  was  heard,  and  it  made  the  surrounding  si¬ 
lence  more  sensibly  felt.  It  was  the  noise  of  the 
cannon  and  pontoons  rolling  from  the  rear — deep 
and  heavy  as  the  moan  of  a  torrent,  or  the  sound 
of  a  distant  sea. 

Duringthe  timethat  we  lay  silent  and  motionless 
behind  the  wall,  the  moments  seemed  lengthened 
to  hours,  and  I  thought  the  dawning  won  Id  never 
break.  Though  life  and  death  were  in  its  approach, 
I  wished  it  would  come — the  state  of  excited  ex¬ 
pectation  became  so  intolerable.  At  length,  a 
dull  leaden  grey  began  to  steal  over  the  sky,  and 
the  eastern  horizon  to  wax  wan.  Immediately 
our  bugles  sounded  the  advance,  and  we  rushed 
out  at  the  openings  in  the  wall  which  had  been 
made  by  the  pioneers,  and  dashed  into  the  river. 
The  water  was  middle  deep,  so  that  the  men  were 
obliged  to  hold  up  their  arms  and  ammunition. 
Our  plunge  into  the  river  was  echoed  by  the  fire 
of  the  French  sentries,  who,  having  discharged  their 
pieces,  retired  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  Their 
outposts  took  the  alarm ;  and  collecting  among 
the  orchards  and  undulating  ground  on  the  opposite 
banks,  commenced  a  hot  skirmish  with  our  light 
companies  and  Brunswickers  ;  but  it  was  evident 
they  had  been  taken  by  surprise.  I  was  then  at¬ 
tached  to  the  light  company,  and  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  found  myself  fairly  under  fire.  The  first 
thing  which  attracted  my  attention  was  the  long 
melancholy  whistle  of  the  spent  balls  ;  but,  as  we 
approached  nearer  the  enemy,  they  flew  past  in  full 
force,  with  a  noise  resembling  the  chirping  of  birds. 

In  descending  towards  a  narrow  valley,  we 
saw  the  French  Tirailleurs  on  the  opposite  side 
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taking  deliberate  aim  at  us, — a  most  unpleasant 
discovery,  and  not  a  little  trying  to  the  nerves  of 
a  young  soldier  ; — however,  there  was  no  time  for 
thinking,  so  we  made  a  race  at  them,  and  in  a  few 
moments  they  began  to  retire.  Some  of  their  offi¬ 
cers  endeavoured  to  stop  them,  apparently  by  al¬ 
ternate  persuasion  and  threats.  They  advanced  to 
the  front,  waved  their  swords,  and,  by  their  wild 
and  earnest  gestures,  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  ago¬ 
nies  of  shame  and  despair  ;  but  all  in  vain.  This 
circumstance  seems  to  justify  the  observation,  that 
instances  of  cowardice,  which  occur  in  the  French 
army,  are  to  be  found  among  the  commen  soldiers, 
and  scarcely  ever  among  the  officers,  while  in  the 
British  army  the  reverse  is  said  to  be  the  case.  But 
this  is  a  theory  which,  like  many  other  theories, 
would  require  the  evidence  of  facts.  My  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience  are  against  it,  in  as  far  as 
it  is  applied  to  British  Officers. 

The  enemy  made  a  running  fight  of  it,  however, 
rallying,  and  facing  about  upon  the  surrounding 
heights,  from  which  they  were  driven  in  succession 
for  a  considerable  time.  At  last,  they  appeared  in 
great  force  upon  a  range  of  hills,  and  our  light  com¬ 
panies  fell  back  upon  the  regiments  advancingto  dis¬ 
lodge  them.  As  we  marched  up  the  hills  in  co¬ 
lumn,  their  shot  and  shells,  which  were  fired  with 
great  precision  and  rapidity,  did  considerable  exe¬ 
cution.  They  did  not  wait  for  our  charge,  how¬ 
ever,  but  fled  with  the  utmost  celerity,  leaving  us 
in  possession  of  the  range  of  heights,  and  several 
pieces  of  cannon.  During  a  short  pause,  which 
ensued  at  this  period  of  the  action,  I  had  time  to 
look  around  me,  and  survey  the  surrounding  scene. 

VOL  i.  v  8 
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The  smoke,  which  hung  over  the  hills,  us  it  began 
partially  to  clear  away,  resembled  a  torn  curtain, 
through  which  I  obtained  occasional  glimpses  of 
Spain  and  France  through  the  vistas  of  the  pass. 
Our  troops  were  seen  emerging  from  the  vales  be¬ 
low,  and  winding  around  the  hills.  Long  lines  of 
bayonets  would  suddenly  jet  up  from  gorge  and 
glen — flash  their  light  upon  the  eye,  and  then  as 
suddenly  disappear,  as  if  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth.  In  our  rear  a  seemingly  interminable  train 
of  cavalry  and  artillery  were  in  the  act  of  crossing 
the  Bidassoa ;  while  in  front  were  seen  the  ene¬ 
my’s  camp,  and  their  dense  columns  forming  on 
the  high  grounds.  Our  light  troops  again  advan¬ 
ced  to  the  front,  and  the  skirmishing  became  as 
hot  as  ever.  The  enemy,  at  the  same  time,  open¬ 
ed  a  heavy  cannonade  upon  our  columns  ;  but,  at 
that  moment,  covered  by  clouds  of  dust,  and  wel¬ 
comed  with  long  and  wild  huzzas,  our  flying  ar¬ 
tillery  came  up  at  full  gallop,  and  immediately 
opened  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  enemy, 
that  they  very  soon  gave  way  in  all  directions. 
We  did  not  pursue  them  far,  however,  being  called 
back  by  the  sound  of  the  bugle. 

In  retracing  my  steps  along  the  main  road,  I 
observed  a  French  soldier  lying  stretched  on  his 
back,  but  exhibiting  symptoms  of  life  in  the  qui¬ 
vering  of  his  limbs,  and  the  convulsive  startings  of 
his  feet.  I  approached,  and,  looking  down  upon 
him,  beheld  a  large  aperture  in  his  head,  exhibit¬ 
ing  a  frightful  mass  of  blood  and  brain.  Several 
French  and  British  soldiers  were  lying  at  no  great 
distance  from  him,  but  they  were  all  dead.  I 
turned  from  the  sight  of  horror,  and  walked  away. 
The  evening  was  bright  and  calm,  and  the  birds 
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were  singing  in  their  bowers  ;  but  at  that  moment 
the  serene  aspect  and  the  glad  voice  of  nature 
seemed  shocking  ;  for  they  impressed  the  painful 
feeling,  that  she  hath  no  sympathy  with  man  ;  that 
her  smiles  are  shed  alike  on  his  festal  hour,  and  his 
dying  agony ;  and  that  her  roses  bloom  equally  bright 
in  his  bridal  garland,  and  on  his  mouldering  tomb. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  regiment,  I  saw  the 
officers  collecting  upon  the  green  slope  of  one  of 
the  heights,  from  which  the  enemy  had  been  dri¬ 
ven.  Life  has  few  scenes  that  may  vie  with  that 
of  which  I  now  speak, — the  return  from  a  vic¬ 
tory.  There  were  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  mu¬ 
tual  congratulations  of  those  who  had  returned 
unscathed.  And  in  this  instance  the  feelings  of 
pride  and  of  triumph  were  not  checked  and  chill¬ 
ed,  as  they  almost  always  are,  by  the  fall  of  friends. 
One  by  one  they  returned — “  no  wanderer  lost ;  ” 
and  the  moments  of  meeting  were  worth  years  of 
common  life. 

One  point  of  their  position  the  enemy  still  pos¬ 
sessed,  which  was  a  rock  and  hermitage  upon  the 
summit  of  Mount  La  Rhune.  It  was  now  attacked 
by  our  troops,  while  the  shades  of  night  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  fall.  Our  distance  from  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  so  great,  that  we  heard  no  sound  ;  but  all 
eyes  were  attracted  to  the  mountain,  by  the  rapid 
and  vivid  flashes  of  the  musketry  around  its  sum¬ 
mit,  which  seemed,  amidst  the  darkness,  like  a 
shower  of  fire  from  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  The 
position,  however,  was  not  earned  till  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning. 

Meantime,  our  baggage  arrived  from  the  rear — 
the  tents  were  pitched — fires  were  kindled — and  the 
operations  of  war  being  concluded  for  the  day — 
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the  no  less  necessary  and  somewhat  more  pleasant 
process  of  cooking  commenced.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  preceding  evening,  we  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  breaking  our  fast ;  and,  after  discussing  the 
business  of  the  day  together,  with  a  due  propor¬ 
tion  of  grog  and  cigars,  we  stretched  ourselves  a- 
long  our  tents,  and  slept  in  what  Soult  called  the 
“  sacred  territory  of  France.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  position  which  the  left  of  our  army  occupied 
at  this  period,  consisted  of  a  range  of  hilly  ground, 
extending  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea,  divided 
by  narrow  valleys  and  ravines  from  the  right  of  the 
enemy,  which  was  posted  in  a  strong  position  in 
front  of  St  Jeau  de  Luz  ;  and  in  this  situation  both 
armies  remained  quiet  for  about  a  month. 

Our  time  was  unvaried,  and  unoccupied  by  any 
thing  better  than  morning  and  evening  parades,  and 
short  excursions  to  the  rear.  The  most  picturesque 
scene  that  our  camp  exhibited,  was  the  space  occu- 
pied  by  the  German  light  troops,  who,  during 
the  twilight,  sate  in  groups  before  the  doors  of 
their  tents,  canopied  in  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke, 
chanting  together  their  native  airs  and.  anthems. 
They  seemed  to  be  more  at  home  in  the  field 
than  our  soldiers,  and  had  the  art  of  making  up  a 
very  palatable  mess  out  of  the  simplest  materials. 
During  this  period  of  inaction,  we  formed  frequent 
little  convivial  parties  in  our  tents,  though  we  had 
then  little  else  than  our  rations  to  subsist  upon. 
These  consisted  of  a  certain  modicum  of  rice,  rum, 
hard  biscuit,  and  beef  of  the  most  wretched  qua* 
lity,  so  tough  and  lean  as  to  resemble  boiled  lea¬ 
ther,  At  these  festivals,  the  first  course  generally 
y  2 
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consisted  of  soup,  made  of  beef  boiled  to  rags — 
course  second,  beef  roasted — course  third,  beef 
stewed — and  course  fourth,  beef  steaks.  A  good 
appetite,  however,  did  more  for  us  than  could 
have  been  done  by  the  most  refined  system  of 
cookery,  with  all  “  means  and  appliances  to  boot.  ” 
Though  it  generally  happens  that  the  officers  of  a 
company  have  only  one  tent  among  them,  I  was 
fortunate  enough,  at  this  period,  to  share  one  with 
only  another  officer.  During  the  evenings  we  were 
occasionally  visited  by  a  German,  a  captain  of  the 
corps  of  Brunswick-Oels,  who  was  the  most  per¬ 
fect  specimen  of  a  genuine  Atheist  I  had  ever  met 
with.  Upon  being  asked,  by  what  means  he  had 
arrived  at  the  sublime  conclusion  that  there  was 
no  God  ? — “  By  the  simplest  in  the  world  ”  said 
he,  “  as  I  shall  show  you  in  a  moment.  ”  He 
then  produced  a  small  empty  flask,  in  which  he 
commonly  carried  his  allowance  of  rum  ;  and  with¬ 
drawing  the  cork,  and  holding  it  in  an  inverted  po¬ 
sition,  “  You  see,  ”  said  be,  “  there  is  nothing  in  it.  ” 
My  friend  replied,  that  he  could  not  conceive  what 
that  circumstance  had  to  do  with  his  demonstration. 
“  Have  patience,”  said  he,  “  and  I  will  show  you. 
He  then  held  up  the  flask,  and  raising  his  eyes  to¬ 
wards  heaven,  in  mock  devotion,  requested  that 
the  Deity  would  fill  it  with  rum.  Then  inverting 
it  as  before,  “  You  see,  ”  (said  he),  “  it  is  still 
empty,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is 
no  God !  ”  Our  horror  at  his  impiety  was  almost 
lost  in  a  feeling  of  the  ludicrous. 

Winter  had  now  commenced  with  heavy  rains 
and  violent  hail-showers,  and  our  situation  in  camp 
became  extremely  uncomfortable,  as  the  ground, 
even  in  the  inside  of  our  tents,  was  little  better 
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than  a  mire.  One  night  about  this  time,  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  command  a  picquet,  the  main  body  of 
which  was  divided  from  that  of  the  enemy  by  a 
narrow  ravine,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  ad¬ 
vanced  sentries  of  each  approached  so  near  each 
other,  as  to  hear  the  challenge  of  their  respective 
officers  on  their  nightly  rounds.  It  was  a  fearful 
night — a  night  of  utter  darkness,  which  was  only 
broken  by  the  pale  and  spectral  gleams  of  the 
moon,  breaking  at  intervals  through  the  clouds 
racking  wildly  over  her.  The  storm  roared  through 
the  woods,  and  the  rain  descended  in  torrents. 
The  men  sat  crouching  round  the  watch-fires,  be¬ 
numbed  with  cold  and  drenched  with  rain,  spread¬ 
ing  their  hands  over  the  dying  embers,  which 
emitted  nothing  but  smoke — when  I  heard  one  of 
them  say  to  his  comrades,  “  God  grant  that  we 
may  have  a  battle  immediately,  or  that  I  may  soon 
be  dead  1  ” 

Owing  to  the  great  privations  and  sufferings 
of  the  army  about  this  time,  desertions  were 
very  frequent ;  as  additional  inducements  to  which, 
slips  of  paper  were  dropt  by  the  French  sen¬ 
tries,  containing  promises  of  protection,  and  of 
passports  to  their  native  countries,  to  all  such  as 
would  desert ;  and  warnings  of  the  utter  ruin  that 
would  attend  the  hopeless  attempt  of  penetrating 
farther  into  “  the  sacred  territory  of  France.”  These 
documents  were  printed  in  the  English,  Spanish, 
and  Portuguese  languages  ;  and  being  frequently 
blown  over  to  our  lines,  were  picked  up  by  the 
sentries.  In  order  to  counteract  these  delusions, 
Wellington  caused  an  exposure  of  them  to  be  read 
at  the  head  of  every  regiment  at  parades,  inform¬ 
ing  the  men,  that  instead  of  obtaining  ease  and 
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liberty,  they  would  be  sent  to  labour  at  the  vari¬ 
ous  works  and  fortifications  in  the  interior  ;  and 
that  passports  to  their  native  countries  from  the 
enemy  would  lead  to  inquiries  which  would  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  the  punishment  of  death.  This  mea¬ 
sure  seemed  to  have  the  desired  effect ;  for  deser¬ 
tions  gradually  became  less  frequent,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  ceased  altogether. 

The  rains  had  ceased  for  a  few  days,  and  every 
thing  was  quiet,  when  on  the  night  of  the  8th 
November,  after  my  friend  and  I  had  retired  to 
rest,  a  sergeant  entered  our  tent,  and  informed  ns 
that  an  order  had  arrived  for  the  regiment  to  move 
from  its  ground  two  hours  before  daybreak.  As 
this  augured  a  busy  day,  we  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  our  time,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
a  little  sleep  ;  but  about  two  hours  afterwards  the 
sergeant  again  returned,  to  inform  us  that  the  or¬ 
ders  had  been  countermanded.  About  midnight, 
on  the  9th,  similar  orders  were  received,  and  be¬ 
fore  daybreak  the  troops  were  under  arms,  and  the 
tents  were  struck.  We  moved  from  our  ground 
towards  the  French  outposts,  leaving  our  watch- 
fires  blazing  through  the  night,  opposite  to  those 
of  the  enemy.  We  marched  on  in  silence,  until 
we  nearly  reached  the  bottom  of  a  ravine,  which  se¬ 
parated  the  advanced  sentries  of  the  two  armies  ; 
and  here,  under  cover  of  a  stunted  wood,  we  were 
ordered  to  lie  down. 

The  right  of  the  French  army,  which  we  were 
about  to  attack,  occupied  a  position  immediately 
in  front  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  on  the  Spanish  side  of 
the  river  Nevell,  while  the  centre  and  left  extended 
along  the  opposite  bank,  and  occupied  the  villages 
and  mountains  in  the  vicinity.  Their  outposts  oc- 
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cupied  a  range  of  heights  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ravine  in  which  we  lay,  commanding  the  first 
approach  to  the  position  in  front  of  St  Jean  de 
Luz,  which  was  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  render 
an  attack  in  front  impracticable.  At  the  first  peep 
of  dawn  a  gun  was  fired  as  a  signal  for  the  onset, 
and  we  rushed  across  the  ravine,  and  began  to 
ascend  the  opposite  heights,  under  a  sharp  fire  of 
musketry.  The  enemy  were  quickly  dislodged 
however,  and  we  moved  along  the  top  of  the  ridge 
towards  the  left.  During  this  movement,  we  were 
enfiladed  by  a  fire  from  some  other  batteries  and 
entrenchments,  and  lost  some  men.  I  observed 
that  the  road  along  which  we  passed  was  thickly 
sprinkled  with  blood.  In  a  short  time  we  receiv¬ 
ed  orders  to  halt,  and  to  occupy  those  outworks 
of  the  enemy’s  position,  where  we  remained  un¬ 
molested  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
from  whence  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
battle  on  the  centre  and  light.  By  a  variety  of 
masterly  movements  and  desperate  attacks,  the 
villages  and  entrenched  positions  occupied  by  the 
enemy’s  centre  were  successively  carried,  in  the 
face  of  a  heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry. 
About  noon  we  began  to  distinguish  the  distant 
roar  of  battle  among  the  mountains  upon  the  right, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  while  the  thunder  rolled 
and  roared  through  the  glens  of  the  Pyrenees,  we 
could  see  the  smoke  “  volumed  and  vast,"  soaring 
in  dark  wreaths  along  the  Bides  of  the  mountains,  and 
overhanging  their  summits — and  at  last  by  the  aid 
of  glasses,  we  could  distinguish  the  columns  of  the 
enemy  emerging  from  their  strongholds,  and  those 
of  the  British  charging  them  up  and  down  the 
hills.  It  was  a  glorious  sight  to  him  who  had  “  no 
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friend  or  brother  there.”  Night  closed  the  battle, 
and  two  lines  of  watch-fires  indicated  the  positions 
of  both  armies,  and  showed  that  the  British  troops 
occupied  the  last  range  of  the  mountains,  and  that 
the  French  were  driven  into  the  plains  below. 

During  the  night,  I  reposed  under  the  shelter  of 
an  old  tree,  but  could  not  sleep,  being  every  now 
and  then  obliged  to  get  up  and  walk  about  to  pre¬ 
vent  my  limbs  from  being  benumbed  with  the  cold, 
which  was  most  intense.  About  midnight,  we 
heard  the  report  of  a  gun  in  the  direction  of  the 
enemy’s  lines,  which  was  the  signal  for  their  re¬ 
treat.  Morning  dawned  at  last,  but  we  remained 
stationary  for  some  time  afterwards,  in  consequence 
of  a  thick  fog,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  re¬ 
connoitre  the  enemy’s  position  in  front. 

As  soon  as  the  mist  began  to  clear  away,  we 
commenced  our  advance,  preceded  by  the  light 
companies,  and  ascended  the  hill  which  the  enemy 
had  rendered  so  formidable  by  redoubts  and  bat¬ 
teries  ;  but  not  a  gun  was  fired.  In  a  short  time, 
we  began  to  distinguish  the  forms  of  sentries  through 
the  haze,  which,  upon  a  nearer  approach,  turned 
out  to  be  men  of  straw,  left  as  a  decoy,  presenting 
to  us  the  most  undaunted  and  soldier-like  attitudes. 
Upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill,  we  looked  down 
upon  the  town  of  St  Jean  de  Luz,  and  observed 
that  a  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  it  was  ap¬ 
proached,  was  blown  up.  Having  halted  about 
half  an  hour,  we  marched  down  the  hill  and  ford¬ 
ed  the  river  a  little  way  above  the  site  of  the 
bridge,  and  entered  the  town  amidst  a  scene  of 
general  confusion.  During  the  short  time  we  re¬ 
mained  there,  crowds  of  disorderly  soldiers  at¬ 
tempted  to  enter  the  houses  for  the  purpose  of  pil- 
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lage,  when  the  Provost-marshal  suddenly  made 
his  appearance  on  horseback,  armed  with  a  long 
horse-whip,  which  he  applied  so  effectually,  as,  in 
a  short  time,  to  restore  tranquillity.  From  St 
Jean  de  Luz,  we  continued  our  march  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy,  who  had  retired  upon  the  village  of 
Bidart,  situated  on  the  high  road  to  Bayonne,  and 
towards  evening,  we  halted  upon  a  field  a  little 
way  from  the  high  road,  and  as  our  tents  had  not 
arrived  from  the  rear,  we  were  obliged  to  bivouac 
in  the  wet  clothes  in  which  we  had  forded  the 
river — 

“  With  nothing  but  the  sky  for  a  great-coat.  ” 

In  this  state  we  lay  around  such  fires  as  we  could  make 
shift  to  kindle,  but  passed  a  most  uncomfortable 
night.  Next  day,  we  discovered  that  the  enemy 
had  retired  within  an  entrenched  camp  in  front  of 
Bayonne,  which  had  been  fortifying  ever  since  the 
battle  of  Vittoria,  and  which  was  too  formidable 
to  be  carried  by  a  direct  assault.  After  remain¬ 
ing  a  few  days  longer  in  camp,  under  torrents  of 
rain,  we  received  orders  to  strike  our  tents,  and 
to  occupy  certain  detached  houses  and  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

A  small  farm-house,  which  had  been  deserted 
by  the  inhabitants,  was  assigned  as  winter- quarters 
to  myself  and  two  other  officers.  It  was  certain¬ 
ly  a  miserable  hovel,  but  at  that  time  it  appeared 
to  me  a  most  blessed  abode.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  delight  with  which  I  once  more  beheld  a  roof 
over  my  head,  illuminated  by  the  cheerful  blaze  of 
a  wood  fire.  After  our  sufferings  during  the  long 
stormy  winter  nights  among  the  mountains,  our 
entrance  into  winter-quarters,  humble  as  they  were, 
see  mud  like  a  return  from  savage  to  civilized  life. 
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Hitherto,  as  our  army  advanced  into  France, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  chateaux  and  villages  fled 
at  their  approach,  and  retired  into  the  interior ; 
but  no  sooner  did  Wellington  issue  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  stating  that  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
inhabitants  would  be  protected,  than  they  came 
back  in  hundreds  ;  and  the  great  road  to  Bayonne 
was  covered  with  crowds  returning  to  their  homes. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  the  peasants,  ac¬ 
companied  by  their  wives  and  children,  passing 
unmolested  through  the  very  midst  of  a  hostile 
army,  and  returning  to  their  quiet  occupations. 
Such  courtesies,  among  civilized  nations,  shed  a 
softening  influence  over  war,  and  divest  it  of  half 
its  horrors. 

Nothing  gave  these  poor  people  so  much  plea¬ 
sure  as  to  have  the  British  officers  inmates  of  their 
families.  In  them  they  always  found  friends,  and 
a  protection  from  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
troops,  who,  in  the  blind  spirit  of  retaliation,  com¬ 
mitted  many  outrages  on  the  unoffending  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Nor  was  this  much  to  be  wondered  at, 
when  we  consider  the  unheard-of  horrors  which 
the  French  invaders  brought  upon  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries.  In  all  cases,  however,  where  com¬ 
plaints  were  made,  the  facts  were  inquired  into, 
and  the  offenders  severely  punished. 

As  every  thing  now  indicated  tranquillity,  our 
time  passed  pleasantly  enough  in  shooting  excur¬ 
sions — convivial  parties,  and  visits  to  St  Jean  de 
Luz,  where  Wellington  had  established  his  head¬ 
quarters,  and  which  was  a  scene  of  the  greatest 
gaiety.  There  might  be  seen  the  officers  of  the 
Guards,  and  all  the  aristocracy  of  the  British  ar¬ 
my,  dashing  about  through  the  streets,  bedizened 
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with, gold  and  silver.  And  there,  too,  dressed  in 
a  plain  blue  surtout,  a  white  cravat,  and  a  round 
hat,  might  be  seen  The  Great  Captain  himself,  loun¬ 
ging  about  and  looking  at  the  markets,  calm  and 
unconcerned,  as  if  he  were  merely  a  passing  tra¬ 
veller,  having  nothing  to  do  but  amuse  himself. 
In  this  manner,  he  has  often  been  seen  strolling 
about  on  the  evening  preceding  a  battle — a  proof 
of  his  strong  and  decisive  mind,  confident  in  its 
own  resourses,  holding  no  councils  of  war,  and 
consulting  none  ;  for  his  generals  never  knew  when 
a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  until  the  orders  to  that 
effect  arrived,  which  was  generally  at  a  late  hour 
on  the  night  preceding  the  attack. 

The  main  body  of  the  enemy  had  now  retired 
within  the  lines  of  defence,  forming  the  entrench¬ 
ed  camp  before  Bayonne.  Their  left  occupied  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Adour 
and  the  Nive.  Their  right  and  centre  extended 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Nive  to  the  Adour,  be¬ 
low  Bayonne  ;  and  their  front  was  defended  by  an 
impassable  morass.  Such  a  position  being  judged 
impregnable  by  a  direct  attack,  a  movement  to  the 
right,  by  which  to  threaten  the  rear  of  the  enemy 
and  his  communication  with  France,  was  resolved 
upon.  On  the  8th  December,  Generals  Hill  and 
Beresford  were  directed  to  cross  the  Nive  with 
two  divisions ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  Sir 
John  Hope,  with  the  5th  division,  attacked  the 
outposts  at  Biaritz  and  Anglet.  The  light  com¬ 
panies  of  the  different  regiments  forming  the  5th 
division,  to  which  I  was  attached,  were  brigaded 
together.  With  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  we 
struck  off  from  the  main  road  towards  our  left, 
vol.  I.  z 
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through  fields  enclosed  with  trees  and  hedge- rows. 
For  some  time  our  progress  was  undisturbed,  and 
we  saw  no  symptoms  of  an  enemy.  I  was  just 
in  the  act  of  crossing  over  a  style,  at  the  corner 
of  a  farmhouse,  along  with  some  of  the  light 

company  of  the - Regiment,  when  all  at  once  we 

were  saluted  from  the  hedges  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  field  with  a  roar  of  musketry.  We  rushed  over 
the  intermediate  space  upon  our  unseen  enemy,  undeC 
a  perfect  storm  of  shot.  This  scene,  however,  was 
not  half  so  unpleasant  as  some  of  those  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  when  we  could,  every  now  and  then,  see 
the  flash  of  a  musket  from  some  hedge-row  or 
farmhouse,  and  had  to  advance  upon  our  con¬ 
cealed  and  deliberate  destroyers  under  a  dropping 
fire, — the  intervals  betwixt  each  report  giving  us 
time  to  think,  and  the  alternate  sounds  and  silence, 
together  with  the  occasional  fall  of  men  around  us, 
forcing  upon  the  mind  a  sense  of  danger,  while  the 
consciousness  of  being  the  objects  of  a  cool  and 
deliberate  aim,  seemed  to  take  away  even  the 
chance  of  escape.  In  this  species  of  warfare,  the 
German  troops  appeared  to  me  to  excel  all  others, — 
advancing  upon  the  enemy  with  what  seemed  to 
be  a  kind  of  dogged  and  phlegmatic  courage,  and 
in  the  most  galling  fire,  neither  quickening  nor 
relaxing  their  jog-trot  pace.  One  cannot  help  won¬ 
dering  how  such  troops  should  ever  have  been 
beaten.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  cour¬ 
age  of  British  troops,  which  seems  to  be  a  happy 
combination  of  the  impetuosity  of  the  French,  and 
the  stubbornness  of  the  Germans,  is  of  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  description. 

We  continued  to  advance  upon  the  enemy,  who 
disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  from  house  to  house, 
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and  from  field  to  field,  till  at  last  all  their  outposts 
were  driven  in  ;  and  we  stood  upon  a  height  which 
looked  down  upon  their  entrenched  camp,  and  af¬ 
forded  us  a  delightful  view  of  Bayonne,  the  river 
Adour,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

The  work  of  the  day  now  appeared  to  be  finish¬ 
ed  ;  and  as  I  observed  some  men  belonging  to  a 
Portuguese  regiment,  entering  a  beautiful  chateau, 
I  felt  a  curiosity  to  see  the  inside  of  it,  and,  upon 
going  in,  I  found  the  Portuguese  busy  in  carry¬ 
ing  away  various  articles  which  could  be  of  no  pos¬ 
sible  use  to  them,  such  as  mirrors,  and  in  destroy¬ 
ing  the  less  portable  furniture  :  of  such  a  ruinous 
and  irrational  nature  is  the  habit  of  pillaging. 

While  these  operations  had  been  performed  by 
Sir  John  Hope’s  division,  Sir  Rowland  Hill  and 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  crossed  the  Nive  at  Cam  bo 
and  Usturitz,  and  had  driven  the  enemy  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  towards  Bayonne.  As  soon 
as  it  was  dark,  fires  were  kindled  along  the  line  of 
our  position,  where  we  expected  to  pass  the  night. 
In  this,  however,  we  were  disappointed  ;  for,  in  a 
short  time,  we  received  orders  to  march  back  to 
our  former  quarters.  Leaving  our  fires  blazing 
behind,  we  proceeded  along  the  main  road,  which, 
being  broken  up  by  the  march  of  troops,  artillery, 
and  baggage,  together  with  continued  rains,  was 
almost  knee-deep.  Our  march  back  was  most  un¬ 
pleasant.  Cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry,  were  all 
mingled  together,  and  jostled  each  other,  with 
curses  both  loud  and  deep.  When  such  was  the 
case  in  one  night-march,  unmolested  by  an  ene¬ 
my,  what  must  it  be  in  a  long  and  disastrous 
retreat  like  that  of  Corunna  or  Burgos  ? 

The  night  was  pretty  far  advanced  when  we 
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reached  our  quarters,  where,  overcome  with  fa¬ 
tigue,  I  retired  to  rest,  and  in  a  few  minutes  sunk 
into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  I  was  awaken¬ 
ed  early  in  the  morning  by  a  knocking  sound,  re¬ 
sembling  that  produced  by  a  bill-hook  in  cutting 
down  wood.  My  servant,  however,  put  an  end 
to  this  agreeable  delusion,  by  informing  me  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
attacking  our  outposts,  and  that  our  troops  were 
all  under  arms,  and  ready  to  march  to  the  front. 
I  hurried  on  my  clothes  with  all  possible  speed,  and 
found  the  regiment  ready  to  march  off,  and  the 
whole  road  covered  with  troops.  In  our  advance, 
we  every  now  and  then  met  some  of  the  wound¬ 
ed  carried  to  the  rear,  and  covered  with  blood, 
while  the  firing  in  front  continued  to  increase. 

Soult,  alarmed  at  the  movements  of  the  British 
army,  which  gave  them  the  command  of  the  sea- 
coast,  and  the  road  leading  from  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
and  which  threatened  to  cut  off  his  communication 
with  France,  issued  from  his  entrenched  camp  with 
all  his  force,  and  made  a  most  furious  attack  upon 
Sir  John  Hope’s  and  General  Alton’s  divisions,  at 
Biaritz  and  Arcunques,  hoping  to  drive  back  the 
left  of  the  British,  and  to  induce  a  consequent  re¬ 
treat  of  the  right  from  the  banks  of  the  Nive.  In 
a  short  time,  we  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  road  which 
was  traversed  by  a  small  battery,  on  which  the 
French  guns  had  opened  a  heavy  fire,  and  imme¬ 
diately  behind  which,  Lord  Wellington  and  his 
staff  were  sitting  on  horseback,  in  a  most  perilous 
situation.  At  this  place,  the  light  company  of 
the  regiment,  to  which  I  was  attached,  was 
ordered  to  strike  off  into  a  wood,  on  the  right 
of  the  road.  Several  cannon  shot  were  fired  at  us 
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during  this  movement,  some  of  which  tore  up  the 
ground  about  our  feet,  and  covered  us  all  over 
with  earth.  We  extended  ourselves  along  the 
wood,  where  the  ground  began  to  slope  down  into  a 
deep  and  narrow  ravine,  so  thickly  covered  with 
underwood,  as  to  seem  almost  impassable.  Upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine,  the  enemy  were 
posted  in  great  force,  and  kept  up  a  dropping  and 
destructive  fire  upon  us  without  intermission. 
In  this  situation  we  remained  for  hours,  neither 
advancing  nor  retreating,  and  losing  men  every 
now  and  then.  Such,  however,  is  the  hardening 
effects  of  war,  and  continual  exposure  to  danger, 
that  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy,  and  in 
the  very  jaws  of  death,  many  of  the  soldiers 
amused  themselves  by  singing  all  manner  of  ob¬ 
scene  songs ;  and  when  one  of  them,  who  was 
standing  close  at  my  right  hand,  was  struck  by  a 
ball,  and  fell  dead  at  my  feet,  his  comrade,  who 
was  standing  at  his  other  side,  looking  at  me,  said, 
“  Never  mind,  Sir,  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  ” 
We  had  remained  in  this  situation  for  se¬ 
veral  hours,  when  an  aid-de-camp  came  galloping 
through  the  wood,  and  called  out  to  us  to  retire 
immediately,  otherwise  we  would  be  surrounded 
by  the  enemy.  We  lost  not  a  moment  in  retreat¬ 
ing  ;  but  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  we  saw  a 
body  of  French,  who  had  made  their  way,  unob¬ 
served,  through  the  underwood,  rushing  upon  us 
in  all  directions.  They  were  so  close  upon  us, 
that  we  were  almost  mingled  together.  A  deaf¬ 
ening  roar  of  musketry,  and  a  frightful  scene  of 
confusion,  ensued  ;  but  the  work  of  destruction 
lasted  but  a  short  time.  A  sudden  silence  suc- 
z  2 
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ceeded,  and  upon  looking  around,  I  beheld  the 
ground  on  every  side  covered  with  the  dying  and 
the  dead ;  but  not  a  living  foe  was  to  be  seen.  The 
main  body  of  the  regiment  had  also  been  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  euemy,  but  had  cut  a  way  through 
them  in  the  most  gallant  manner. 

The  enemy  being  thus  driven  back,  we  were 
ordered  to  resume  our  former  position,  which  we 
continued  to  occupy,  under  a  dropping  fire,  until 
nightfall,  when  the  Dutch  and  German  regiments 
of  Nassau  and  Frankfort,  deserted  from  the  enemy, 
and  inarched  over  to  our  lines ;  we  then  joined 
the  main  body  of  the  regiment,  which  occupied  a 
neighbouring  field,  where  we  passed  the  night 
around  our  fires,  in  discussing  the  affairs  of  the 
past  day,  and  in  guessing  at  those  of  the  morrow, 
when  we  expected  an  attack,  as  the  enemy  still 
occupied  their  positions,  in  great  force. 

The  next  morning  dawned  slowly  and  heavily,  and 
showed  us  the  French  army  still  posted  in  front  of  our 
left.  They  continued  to  remain  quiet  until  about 
mid-day,  when  some  skirmishing  took  place  a 
little  way  to  our  right,  but  which,  in  a  short  time, 
died  away.  Towards  evening,  we  moved  down 
into  a  hollow  ground,  a  little  in  the  front,  where 
we  expected  to  remain  for  the  night.  The  ene¬ 
my  were  concealed  from  our  view  by  a  height, 
a  few  gun-shots  in  front,  upon  which  Lord  Wel¬ 
lington  and  staff,  were  seen  reconnoitering.  An  aid- 
de-camp  was  suddenly  despatched  with  orders  for  us 
to  march  back  to  the  field  which  we  had  just  left. 
We  had  scarcely  arrived  there,  and  formed  close 
column,  when  Wellington  and  his  staff  wheeled 
about  their  horses,  and  came  galloping  back  at  full 
speed.  In  a  moment  afterwards,  the  height  which 
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they  had  left  was  covered  with  French.  They  im¬ 
mediately  opened  a  heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shells 
upon  our  column,  many  of  which  took  effect, 
and  under  cover  of  their  guns  advanced  from 
the  height,  and  made  a  most  furious  attack  up¬ 
on  our  position. — They  were  met,  however,  at 
every  point  by  our  light  troops,  who  kept  up 
such  a  heavy  and  well  directed  fire,  that  after 
a  desperate  struggle  they  were  driven  back  to  the 
heights  from  which  they  had  descended,  where 
they  solaced  themselves  by  shouting  “  Vive  l’Em- 
pereur !”  as  if  they  had  obtained  a  great  victory. 
It  is  said,  Soult  had  hoped  by  this  desperate  at¬ 
tack  to  drive  back  our  left  upon  St  Jean  de  Luz, 
or  even  upon  the  Bidassoa  ;  and  a  report  circulated 
among  our  men,  that  a  large  allowance  of  brandy 
had  been  given  to  his  troops  upon  the  occasion. 
They  certainly  came  on  like  men  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  some  strong  excitement. 

We  had  now  had  three  days  hard  fighting  with¬ 
out  intermission,  and  were  quite  exhausted  with 
fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  when  darkness  once 
more  brought  a  temporary  respite  to  the  work  of 
death,  and  we  were  marched  off  to  the  rear  to  oc¬ 
cupy  some  empty  houses  for  the  night.  We  lay 
down  in  our  clothes  along  the  floors,  and,  cold  and 
wet  as  we  were,  soon  fell  fast  asleep.  Morning 
came  like  an  unwelcome  intruder,  and  with  the 
first  gray  of  dawn  we  again  marched  to  the  front, 
and  were  drawn  up  in  a  large  redoubt  erected 
across  the  great  road  to  Bayonne.  During  the 
whole  of  this  day  (the  12th)  we  remained  in  the 
redoubt,  expecting  to  be  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  appeared  in  great  force  on  a  position  imme¬ 
diately  opposite.  We  were  allowed  to  remain 
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quiet,  however,  dining  the  whole  day,  but  there; 
was  a  good  deal  of  fighting  a  little  to  our  right, 
the  brunt  of  which  fell  principally  upon  some  re¬ 
giments  of  the  Guards  which  suffered  severely.  A 
little  before  nightfall  we  observed  a  considerable 
commotion  among  the  enemy  ;  they  seemed  to  be 
reinforcing  the  right  of  their  army  immediately  op¬ 
posite  to  us,  and  making  preparations  to  attack  us 
on  the  following  morning.  We  were  not  a  little 
surprised,  therefore,  when,  upon  the  night  a  large 
body  of  troops  was  withdrawn  from  our  position, 
and  marched  oft'  to  reinforce  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
upon  the  right.  But  Wellington  had  guessed 
rightly  ;  for  no  sooner  had  darkness  come  on,  than 
Soult  withdrew  his  troops  from  our  left,  and  pass¬ 
ed  a  large  force  through  Bayonne  during  the  night, 
with  which  he  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  on  the  morning  of  the  13th.  He 
tvas  completely  defeated,  however,  and  driven  back, 
even  without  the  aid  of  the  reinforcements  sent  to 
our  right.  Being  thus  beaten  at  all  points,  and 
having  suffered  much  loss,  he  again  retired  with 
his  army  into  the  entrenched  camp  before  Bayonne, 
where  he  remained  without  making  any  further 
attempt  upon  our  positions. 

During  the  days  we  remained  in  camp  after 
these  operations,  I  made  some  excursions  over  the 
scenes  of  the  late  engagements,  which  everywhere 
bore  the  traces  of  destruction.  The  earth,  in 
many  places,  was  torn  up,  and  the  trees  were 
shattered  with  cannon-shot,  and  the  ground  tvas 
thickly  strewed  over  with  dead  bodies,  which  some 
ruthless  hands  had  stript  of  their  garments,  and  left 
even  without  a  shred  to  cover  the  remains  of  poor 
humanity.  There  were  heads  lying  at  a  distance 
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from  their  bodies,  and  the  faces  of  the  dead  were 
frightfully  mangled,  and  half-devoured  by  birds  of 
prey.  And  here  and  there  might  be  seen  a  new 
made  grave,  with  a  musket-barrel  or  a  laurel- 
bough  planted  at  its  head  ;  a  sure  sign  that  its  in¬ 
mate  had  been  a  favourite  with  his  comrades,  and 
that  the  soft  and  sacred  feelings  of  the  heart  had 
still  survived  the  deadening  and  demoralizing  ef¬ 
fects  of  war.  There  was  something  doubly  touching 
in  these  simple  tributes  of  affection,  arising  as  they 
did  amidst  such  a  scene  of  horror,  surrounded  by 
the  unlionoured  and  unburied  dead. 

After  remaining  some  days  in  camp,  and  having 
strengthened  our  line  of  positions  by  batteries  and 
redoubts,  with  here  and  there  a  fortified  church  and 
chateau,  we  retired  into  winter-quarters.  A  farm 
house,  whose  inhabitants  consisted  of  an  old  man, 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  afforded  accommodation 
for  myself  and  another  officer.  Our  forenoons 
were  spent  in  excursions  to  the  rear  and  to  the 
front,  where  it  was  a  common  custom  for  French 
and  English  officers  to  meet  midway,  betwixt  their 
respective  sentries,  there  to  discuss  the  news  of 
the  day,  the  affairs  of  Europe,  and  a  glass  or  two 
of  the  best  brandy.  We  derived  a  good  deal  of  a- 
musement  also,  in  visiting  certain  deserted  houses  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  were  occupied  day  and 
night  alternately  by  the  French  and  English  pic- 
quets,  who  had  drawn  caricatures  of  each  other 
upon  the  walls,  which  were  also  covered  over  with 
sarcastic  remarks,  and  retorts  courteous, — thus 
forming  the  medium  of  a  correspondence  half-angry, 
half-humorous. 

Upon  arriving  at  our  quarters  in  the  evening, 
we  generally  found  our  landlord,  his  wife  and 
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daughters,  and  a  pretty  numerous  assemblage  of 
young  French  girls,  waiting  for  us  to  join  them  in 
the  dance.  There,  by  the  light  of  a  wood  fire,  and 
to  the  music  of  their  voices,  we  went  through  its 
various  evolutions  ; — in  some  of  which  the  rule  of 
the  dance  required  us  to  perform  the  pleasing  ce¬ 
remony  of  saluting  our  fair  partners ;  and,  however 
stupid  and  forgetful  we  might  be  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  performance,  they  remarked  that,  in  this 
one,  we  were  very  apt  scholars.  On  such  occa¬ 
sions,  we  were  often  startled  in  the  very  midst  of 
our  mirth,  with  the  deep  and  heavy  roar  of  artil¬ 
lery,  towards  the  front,  where  our  batteries  almost 
nightly  cannonaded  the  French  boats  passing  down 
the  Adour  with  provisions  to  Bayonne.  It  had  a 
strange  and  wild  effect  on  such  occasions — that 
sound  of  war  denoting  “  woe  and  death,”  mingling 
with  the  revel  and  the  song. 

Our  landlord’s  youngest  daughter  was  a  tall  in¬ 
teresting  girl ;  and  even  the  lowest  orders  of  the 
French  seem  to  inherit,  from  nature,  that  ease  and 
grace  of  manner  which,  in  other  countries,  is  the 
effect  of  education,  and  chiefly  to  be  found  among 
the  higher  classes.  Such  being  the  case,  it  will  not 
seem  very  surprising  that  the  fair  Madeline,  though 
but  a  peasant  girl,  should  have  inspired  me  with 
something  of  the  tender  passion.  But,  alas  !  no 
time  was  that  for — 

“  Youth  and  maiden  in  an  evening  walk.” 

The  return  of  spring  put  an  end  to  the  repose 
of  war,  and  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged  was 
moved  from  its  cantonments  towards  the  front.  I 
parted  from  my  Chere  Ami  with  considerable  re¬ 
gret — and,  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  long  years,  I 
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often  think,  with  mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  upon  rny  winter- quarters  in  the  south  of 
France — and  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  vanity  of 
human  life,  and  all  its  dreams  of  ambition,  when  I 
reflect  that,  among  the  happiest  days  of  my  exist¬ 
ence,  were  those  which  I  spent  in  a  peasant’s  hut, 
with  a  peasant  girl. 

I  have  often  felt  a  wish  to  revisit  that  scene 
again,  and  to  behold  my  fair  friend  once  more. 
But,  I  believe,  it  is  better  not :  the  sight  of  her 
now  (if,  indeed,  she  be  still  alive)  would  only  a- 
waken  unpleasant  feelings  and  vain  regrets.  I 
should  see,  with  a  sigh,  that  time  and  care  had 
wrought  a  dreary  change  upon  her  as  well  as  upon 
me,  and  that  her  days,  like  mine,  had  fallen  into 
the  “  sere,  the  yellow  leaf.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  battles  com¬ 
mencing  on  the  9tb,  and  ending  on  the  13th  De¬ 
cember  (1813),  Soult  had  remained  quietly  within 
his  entrenched  camp ;  but  spring  having  now  set 
in,  the  campaign  was  opened  with  fresh  vigour. 

On  the  14th  February  1814,  Sir  Rowland  Hill 
drove  in  the  enemy’s  picquets  on  the  river  Joyeuse, 
attacked  their  position  at  Hillette,  and  obliged  Ge¬ 
neral  Harispe  to  retire  to  St  Marten.  At  the 
same  time  General  Mina’s  troops  advanced  from 
the  valley  of  Bastan  ;  and  the  enemy’s  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  town  of  St  Jean  Pied  de  Port  being 
cut  off  by  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  it  was  forthwith 
blockaded  by  the  Spanish  troops.  On  the  15th 
Sir  Rowland  Hill  continued  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  who  had  retired  from  a  strong  position  in 
front  of  Garris.  General  Murillo’s  Spanish  divi¬ 
sion,  after  driving  in  the  enemy’s  advanced  posts,  was 
ordered  to  move  upon  St  Palais  in  order  to  turn 
their  left,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  by  that  road, 
while  the  2nd  division  under  General  Stewart 
should  attack  in  front.  The  enemy’s  position  was 
remarkably  strong,  but  was  carried  without  very 
much  loss,  and  the  repeated  attacks  which  they 
made  to  regain  it,  were  most  gallantly  repulsed. 
They  retired  across  the  river  at  St  Palais  during 
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the  night,  destroying  the  bridges,  which  however 
were  repaired,  so  that  Sir  Rowland  Hill  crossed 
on  the  16th.  The  enemy  were  driven  across  the 
Gave  de  Mouleron,  retired  on  the  night  across 
the  Gave  d’Oleron,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sauveterre,  and  on  the 
18th  our  posts  were  established  on  the  Gave  d’¬ 
Oleron. 

On  the  21st  February,  Lord  Wellington  re¬ 
turned  to  Garris,  and  ordered  the  6th  and  light  divi¬ 
sions  to  break  up  from  the  siege  of  Bayonne,  and  the 
pontoons  were  moved  forward  and  thrown  across  the 
Gave  de  Mouleron.  Marshal  Beresford  attacked  the 
enemy  on  the  23d,  drove  them  from  their  fortified 
posts  on  the  left  of  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  passage  of  the  Gave  d’Oleron 
was  effected,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  the  6th  di¬ 
vision,  moved  towards  Orthes,  the  enemy  retir¬ 
ed  on  the  night  across  the  Gave  de  Pau,  and 
assembled  their  army  near  Orthes  on  the  25th, 
having  destroyed  the  bridges  on  the  river. 

While  these  operations  were  going  on  upon  the 
right,  the  regiment  in  which  I  then  served  remain¬ 
ed  with  Sir  John  Hope’s  division  at  Bayonne. 
At  last  I  received  a  notification  from  England  of 
an  appointment  to  another  regiment,  then  with 
the  6th  division,  which  I  had  for  some  time  ex¬ 
pected.  I  left  my  old  friends  with  many  regrets, 
and  set  off  to  join  my  new  corps  which  had 
marched  towards  the  right  some  days  before.  I 
arrived  in  the  evening  at  Haspanen,  a  small 
town  near  the  bottom  of  the  Pyrenees,  where 
I  remained  for  the  night.  Next  morning  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  my  solitary  route  to  St  Palais,  in 
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which  direction  I  learned  the  regiment  had  moved, 
and  where  I  arrived  in  the  evening,  but  found  they 
had  left  it  a  day  or  two  before.  While  I  continu¬ 
ed  in  this  manner  to  trace  them  from  town  to 
town,  I  was  on  one  occasion  benighted  on  the 
banks  of  a  large  river,  over  which  I  could  discover 
no  bridge.  In  this  dilemma  I  observed  a  peasant’s 
hut,  to  which  I  forthwith  repaired,  in  order  if 
possible  to  obtain  quarters  for  the  night. — This 
favour,  however,  I  could  by  no  means  obtain  from 
the  lord  of  the  mansion,  a  gruff  old  fellow,  who 
would  not  be  softened  either  for  love  or  money. 

Being  in  an  enemy’s  country,  and  alone,  I  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  enforce  my  demands  on  the 
master  of  the  house ;  so  that  I  had  no  alternative 
but  to  wander  on  through  the  dark  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  until  I  should  reach  the  bridge, 
which  I  understood  was  at  a  considerable  distance. 
I  had  turned  my  back  upon  the  inhospitable  churl, 
and  had  begun  to  wend  my  way  along  the  water’s 
edge,  when  I  heard  some  one  calling  me  back. 
Upon  looking  round,  I  found  that  the  soft  sounds 
proceeded  from  his  wife,  whom  I  had  not  before 
seen,  and  who,  upon  finding  how  matters  stood, 
had  come  after  me,  and  now,  regardless  of  her 
husband’s  displeasure,  brought  me  back — gave  me 
the  kindest  welcome — produced  a  supper  of  fried 
bacon,  with  a  bottle  of  the  country  wine,  and  final¬ 
ly  lighted  me  to  a  small  apartment,  where  she  had 
prepared  for  me  a  clean  comfortable  bed  ;  thus  af¬ 
fording  another  instance  of  that  superiority  of  wo¬ 
men,  in  acts  of  kindness  and  beneficence,  which 
has  been  recorded  of  them  by  travellers  in  every 
region  of  the  globe. 

I  had  now  been  following  the  regiment  for  se- 
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veral  days,  tracing  their  march  from  stage  to  stage 
without  having  been  able  to  overtake  them.  At 
last,  while  pursuing  my  solitary  journey,  upon  the 
27th,  I  began  to  hear  the  sound  of  cannon,  towards 
the  front,  which  continued  to  increase  into  the 
distinct  though  distant  roar  of  a  general  battle. 
Towards  night,  I  overtook  the  officer  commanding 
the  baggage  guard  of  the  regiment,  who  informed 
me,  that  our  army  had  attacked  and  defeated  the 
enemy  near  Orthes,  and  were  still  in  close  pursuit 
of  them.  We  passed  the  night  at  a  small  town, 
of  which  I  forget  the  name ;  and  at  an  early  hour 
next  morning  I  proceeded  on  my  route,  and  over¬ 
took  the  regiment,  just  as  they  were  about  to 
march  off  from  their  encampment.  We  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  the  enemy  began  to  cannonade 
us,  but  they  soon  retired,  and  we  continued  our 
pursuit.  A  few  hours  afterwards,  they  again  at¬ 
tempted  to  make  a  stand.  Some  skirmishing  ensu¬ 
ed,  and  our  light  company  lost  some  men  ;  but  they 
were  again  driven  back,  and  our  cavalry  attacked 
their  rear-guard,  and  took  a  good  many  prisoners. 

The  enemy  retired  upon  St  Sever,  and  after¬ 
wards  upon  Aire ;  in  sight  of  which  place  we  en¬ 
camped,  I  think,  upon  the  2d  March.  Here  they 
were  attacked  by  General  Hill,  with  the  second 
division,  and  the  Portuguese  brigade,  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Costa,  and  were  driven  from  their  position. 
They  returned,  however,  and  charged  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  whom  they  threw  into  some  confusion ; 
but  General  Barnes’s  brigade  of  the  second  division 
coining  up,  drove  them  back.  They  made  seve¬ 
ral  attempts  to  regain  their  position,  but  were  uni¬ 
formly  repulsed  in  all  directions,  and  the  town  and 
magazines  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 
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From  the  ground  which  we  occupied  we  had  a 
fine  view  of  the  action,  but  passed  a  dreadful 
night,  as  the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  which  it 
continued  to  do  for  several  succeeding  days.  We 
were  then  moved  forward,  and  encamped  near  a 
wood  on  the  farther  side  of  Aire,  where  we  re¬ 
mained  for  several  days,  in  consequence  of  the 
bad  state  of  the  roads,  and  until  the  various  bridges 
which  the  enemy  had  blown  up  in  their  retreat 
could  be  repaired — and  which  were  necessary  to 
preserve  the  communications  with  the  various  parts 
of  our  army. 

Soult,  by  his  retreat  eastwards  upon  Tarbes, 
where  he  expected  to  be  joined  by  Suchet  from 
Spain,  had  left  open  the  main  road  leading  to  Bour- 
deaux,  upon  which  place  Marshal  Beresford  advanc¬ 
ed  with  15,000  men,  4000  of  whom  he  left  as  a 
garrison,  and  returned  with  the  remaining  force. 
On  the  17th  March,  Wellington  having  concen¬ 
trated  his  army,  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy, 
whom  we  found  posted  on  a  strong  position  near 
Tarbes.  Our  army  advanced  upon  them  in  two 
columns  of  attack ; — the  one,  under  General  Hill, 
attacked  their  right,  and  the  other,  commanded  by 
General  Clinton,  advanced  upon  their  front.  The 
regiment  to  which  I  belonged  was  moved  on, 
along  with  others,  to  the  attack.  We  had  just  ar¬ 
rived  upon  the  scene  of  action,  and  had  begun  to 
hear  the  spent  balls  Hying  past,  when  the  enemy 
gave  way.  The  action,  however,  still  continued 
upon  our  right ;  but  by  a  movement  made  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Clinton  with  the  sixth  division,  by  which 
their  rear  was  threatened,  they  gave  way  in  all  di¬ 
rections,  and  retired  upon  St  Gaudens,  leaving  the 
country  covered  with  their  dead.  Darkness  com- 
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ing  on,  we  were  ordered  to  halt,  and  encamped  in 
a  ploughed  field  for  the  night,  and  early  next  morn¬ 
ing  continued  our  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Soult 
rallied  his  army  at  St  Gaudens,  from  which  place 
he  retreated  to  Toulouse,  determined  to  make  a 
la9t  desperate  stand  under  its  walls. 

During  our  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  many  were 
the  annoyances  and  miseries  which  we  suffered. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  want  of  shoes. 
Numbers  of  the  men  were  marching  barefooted, 
and  in  vain  did  the  captains  of  companies  ride  on 
before  the  line  of  march  to  the  various  towns  in 
our  route,  in  order  to  purchase  a  supply  of  these 
articles,  which  they  uniformly  found  had  been  put 
in  requisition  by  the  French,  whose  retreat  was 
marked  by  traces  of  devastation,  and  whose  habits 
of  plundering  and  destroying  rendered  them  as 
formidable  to  their  own  countrymen  as  to  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  Scarce  a  day  passed  without 
some  skirmishing  betwixt  our  advanced  and  the 
enemy’s  rear  guard.  One  evening,  after  a  long 
and  fatiguing  march,  and  after  passing  through  a 
village,  of  which  I  forget  the  name,  we  were  or¬ 
dered  to  halt  on  a  field  by  the  road-side.  I  lay 
down  on  the  ground  along  with  some  other  of¬ 
ficers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  all  asleep. 
We  were  soon  roused  from  our  slumbers,  however, 
by  the  roll  of  the  drum  and  the  roar  of  cannon  to¬ 
wards  the  front,  where  the  French  were  attempt¬ 
ing  to  make  a  stand.  We  were  immediately  or¬ 
dered  to  move  on  towards  the  scene  of  action,  but 
before  we  arrived  there,  the  enemy  had  given  way. 
We  met  Lord  Wellington,  at  the  head  of  his  staff, 
returning  from  the  front.  He  rode  slowly  over 
2a  2 
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the  contested  ground,  which  was  covered  with  the 
dead,  whom  I  observed  he  surveyed  with  a  look 
of  deep  melancholy.  On  another  occasion,  after  a 
long  march,  we  were  ordered  to  halt,  and  the  men 
received  the  agreeable  command  to  cook  their  din¬ 
ners.  Every  face  brightened  up  upon  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Blazing  fires,  crowned  with  large  kettles, 
started  up  as  if  by  magic,  when, — oh  the  vanity  of 
human  happiness! — the  shout  of  “  Cavalry,  caval¬ 
ry  !  ”  resounded  through  the  camp,  succeeded  by 
the  cry  of  “  Stand  to  your  arms  !  ”  and  in  a  moment 
the  kettles  were  upset,  and  a  melancholy  sight  it 
was  to  see  the  soup  flowing  in  torrents,  and  the 
beautiful  rotundities  of  beef  playing  at  bowls  up¬ 
on  the  green.  To  make  our  misery  yet  more 
complete,  we  soon  discovered  that  the  irre¬ 
trievable  misfortune  was  occasioned  by  a  false 
alarm.  It  frequently  happened  too,  that  after  the 
termination  of  a  long  march,  in  wet  weather,  we 
had  to  stand  for  hours  exposed  to  torrents  of  rain, 
before  our  camp  equipage  arrived  from  the  rear ; 
and  even  after  our  tents  were  pitched,  we  were 
often  obliged  to  sit  ancle-deep  in  mud,  and  in  the 
copious  use  of  grog  and  cigars,  to  seek  insensibi¬ 
lity  as  the  best  of  blessings. 

•  Although  the  men  in  general  bore  their  suffer¬ 
ings  with  much  patience,  there  were  some  upon 
whom  they  had  an  exasperating  effect.  Of  this 
number  was  an  old  man  of  the  company  to  which 
I  was  attached,  of  the  name  of  Winnan,  familiarly 
termed  by  his  comrades  Johnny  Winnan.  He 
was  considered  the  wit  of  the  company,  and  a  most 
profane  one  he  was.  After  a  long  march,  in  wet 
weather,  before  the  tents  had  arrived,  I  have  seen 
him  sit  down  in  the  rain  and  sport  with  his  misery, 
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by  spreading  out  his  eold,  wet  hands,  and  praying 
for  a  little  hell-fire  to  warm  them.  Irreligious  as 
he  seemed,  he  was  not  exempt  from  superstitious 
fears  ;  for  at  the  battle  of  Toulouee,  just  as  the 
action  was  commencing,  he  said  he  had  forgot 
something,  and  pulling  a  pack  of  cards  out  of  his 
pocket,  threw  them  away,  observing  that  it  was 
not  lucky  to  carry  such  things  into  battle.  His 
precaution,  however,  did  not  avail  him,  for  he  was 
killed  shortly  afterwards. 

We  were  continuing  our  march  on  a  bright, 
breezy  forenoon,  unobstructed  by  an  enemy,  when, 
from  a  part  of  the  road  that  lay  over  a  rising 
ground,  we  beheld  the  long  looked  for  Toulouse, 
with  its  dark  Gothic  towers  rising  majestically 
in  the  distance,  and  the  broad  waters  of  the  Gar- 
ronne  sweeping  between.  We  proceeded  towards 
a  splendid  chateau,  which  was  allotted  to  the  re¬ 
giment  as  their  quarters  during  the  night. 

The  family  to  which  it  belonged  had  retired  in¬ 
to  Toulouse,  and  had  left  it  in  charge  of  an  old  do¬ 
mestic,  who,  in  return  for  a  little  well-timed  civi¬ 
lity  on  our  parts,  produced  some  bottles  of  excel¬ 
lent  old  wine  from  the  well  stored  cellars.  We 
reposed  that  night  upon  the  most  luxurious  couches, 
and  in  splendid  apartments ;  but  next  evening  saw  us 
again  under  canvas,  lying  on  the  wet  ground ;  thus 
alternately  experiencing  “  Of  life’s  extremes  the 
grandeur  and  the  gloom.  ”  Shortly  afterwards, 
we  pitched  our  tents  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
some  farmhouses,  into  one  of  which  I  entered,  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  April,  along  with  some 
others,  to  avoid  the  rain,  which  was  falling  in 
torrents.  Here  we  kindled  a  blazing  fire,  and  with 
the  “  sweet  oblivious  antidotes  ”  of  brandy  and 
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cigars,  we  made  ourselves  comfortable,  and  retired 
to  rest  in  a  state  of  the  most  delightful  and  turtle- 
like  insensibility  to  care.  We  had  just  closed  our 
eyes,  and  were  beginning  to  feel  the  first  luxurious 
approach  of  sleep,  when  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at 
the  door,  and  an  orderly  sergeant  walked  in,  and 
announced  to  us  that  the  regiment  was  under  arms, 
and  ready  to  march  off.  We  immediately  started 
up,  hurried  on  our  clothes,  and  fell  in  with  the 
ranks,  and  moved  from  our  ground  amidst  torrents 
of  rain  and  a  night  of  utter  darkness.  We  con¬ 
tinued  our  march  till  daybreak,  when  we  halted 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Garronne,  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  below  Toulouse.  We  observed  some  French 
videttes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who 
scampered  off  the  moment  they  saw  us.  As  the 
enemy  did  not  make  their  appearance,  the  pon¬ 
toons  were  thrown  across  the  river  without  any 
obstruction,  under  the  immediate  inspection  of 
Lord  Wellington  himself,  who  stood  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  French  pea¬ 
santry,  men,  women  and  children,  to  whom  he  be¬ 
haved  with  great  affability  and  good  humour. 

As  soon  as  the  bridge  was  laid,  we  marched 
over,  as  also  did  various  corps  of  cavalry  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  a  part  of  the  army  moved  on  towards 
the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse ;  and  the  18th 
Hussars,  with  Colonel  Vivian  at  their  head,  at¬ 
tacked  a  large  body  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  whom 
they  drove  through  the  village  of  Croix  d’Orade, 
and  took  possession  of  a  bridge  over  the  river  Ers, 
by  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass,  in  order  to  at¬ 
tack  the  enemy’s  position.  After  crossing  the 
Garronne,  1  was  sent,  along  with  another  officer, 
to  take  charge  of  a  pretty  strong  escort  appointed 
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to  protect  the  advance  of  some  artillery  ;  and  in 
the  evening  we  joined  our  regiment,  which  we 
found  encamped  for  the  night.  It  was  necessary 
to  move  the  pontoon  bridges  higher  up  the  river, 
in  order  to  shorten  the  communication  with  Sir 
Rowland  Hill ;  which  operation  being  effected  on 
the  evening  of  the  9th,  it  was  understood  in  the 
camp,  that  a  general  attack  would  be  made  on  the 
enemy’s  position  on  the  following  morning. 

The  city  of  Toulouse  is  defended  with  an  an¬ 
cient  wall  flanked  with  towers  ;  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  great  Canal  of  Languedoc, 
and  the  river  Garronne.  Soult  had  fortified  the 
suburb  of  St  Cipriani,  on  the  left  side  of  the  ca¬ 
nal,  and  had  established  such  works  in  front  of 
the  walls  (by  which  they  were  also  covered),  as 
to  make  it  a  very  strong  tele  de  pont.  All  the 
bridges  over  the  canal  were  likewise  strengthened 
by  tetes  de  pont,  covered  by  musketry  and  artillery 
from  the  ancient  wall.  Beyond  the  canal,  and 
eastwards  as  far  as  the  river  Ers,  extends  a  range 
of  hills,  over  w'hich  pass  all  the  roads  to  the  canal 
and  town.  On  this  ridge  Soult  had  erected  a 
chain  of  five  redoubts,  connected  by  lines  of  en¬ 
trenchment,  all  mounted  with  artillery  ;  and,  as 
the  bridges  over  the  river  Ers  had  been  broken 
down,  and  the  roads  rendered  impracticable  by 
the  continued  rains,  it  was  impossible  to  move 
upon  the  enemy’s  flank  on  the  west  side ;  and  no 
alternative  remained  but  to  attack  him  in  this  for¬ 
midable  position. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  the  10th  April,  our 
tents  were  struck,  and  we  moved  along  with  the 
other  regiments  of  the  6th  division,  towards  the 
neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  until  ordered  to  halt 
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on  a  level  ground,  from  whence  we  had  a  distinct 
view  of  the  enemy's  position  on  the  ridge  of  hills 
already  mentioned.  At  the  same  time,  we  saw 
Lord  Wellington,  accompanied  by  his  Staff,  riding 
back  from  the  front  at  a  hard  trot.  He  was  easily 
known,  even  at  a  considerable  distance,  by  tire 
peculiarly  erect  carriage  of  his  head,  and  the  white 
cravat  which  he  always  wore.  Some  of  the  men 
called  out,  “  There  goes  Wellington,  my  lads,  we 
shall  have  some  hot  work  presently.  At  that 
moment  General  Pack,  who  commanded  our  bri¬ 
gade,  came  up,  and,  calling  its  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  around  him,  addressed  them 
in  words  to  the  following  effect. — “  We  are  this 
day  to  attack  the  enemy.  Your  business  will  be 
to  take  possession  of  these  fortified  heights,  whiclj 
you  see  towards  the  front.  I  have  only  to  warn 
you  to  be  prepared  to  fonp  close  column,  in  case 
of  a  charge  of  cavalry,  and  to  restrain  the  impe¬ 
tuosity  of  the  men,  and  prevent  them  from  wast¬ 
ing  their  ammunition.  ”  The  drum  then  beat  to 
arms,  and  we  received  orders  to  move  on  towards 
the  enemy's  position. 

Marshal  Beresfonl  crossed  the  Ers,  at  the 
bridge  of  Croix  d'Orade;  and,  with  the  fourth  di¬ 
vision,  carried  the  village  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  and 
the  Spanish  General  Don  Manuel  Freyre,  pro¬ 
ceeding  along  the  left  of  the  Ers,  formed  his  corps 
on  a  height,  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  left;  moved 
on  to  the  attack  under  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  and  lodged  his  troops  beneath  some 
banks,  immediately  under  the  enemy’s  entrench¬ 
ments  ;  but,  in  attempting  to  turn  their  left  flank, 
the  Spaniards  were  repulsed,  and  the  French, 
rushing  out  upon  them  from  the  entrenchments, 
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drove  them  down  the  hill  in  great  confusion. 
They  suffered  considerably  in  retiring,  but  ral¬ 
lied  again,  upon  seeing  the  light  division  come  up 
to  their  assistance. 

Meantime,  our  division  (the  6th)  approach¬ 
ed  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  heights,  on  the 
enemy’s  right,  and  moved  in  a  direction  par¬ 
allel  to  them,  until  we  should  reach  the  point 
of  attack.  We  advanced  along  the  foot  of  the 
ridge,  under  a  heavy  cannonade,  from  some  re¬ 
doubts  on  the  heights.  At  one  part  of  the  ground 
over  which  we  passed,  many  of  the  shot  took 
effect ;  and  a  soldier,  immediately  before  me,  was 
struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  about  the  middle  of  the 
body,  and  fell  a  frightful  and  shapeless  mass, 
scarcely  retaining  a  trace  of  humanity.  We  ar¬ 
rived,  at  last,  immediately  in  front  of  a  redoubt, 
which  protected  the  right  of  the  enemy’s  position, 
where  we  were  formed  in  two  lines, — the  first 
consisting  of  some  Portuguese  regiments,  and 
the  reserve,  at  this  point,  of  the  Highland  bri¬ 
gade.  Darkening  the  whole  hill,  flanked  by 
clouds  of  cavalry,  and  covered  by  the  fire  of  their 
redoubt,  the  enemy  came  down  upon  us  like  a 
torrent ;  their  generals  and  field-officers  riding  in 
front,  and  waving  their  hats  amidst  shouts  of 
the  multitude,  resembling  the  roar  of  an  ocean. 
Our  Highlanders,  as  if  actuated  by  one  instinctive 
impulse,  took  off  their  bonnets,  and  waving  them 
in  the  air,  returned  their  greeting  with  three 
cheers.  A  deathlike  silence  ensued  for  some  mo¬ 
ments,  and  we  could  observe  a  visible  pause  in  the 
advance  of  the  enemy.  At  that  moment,  the 
light  company  of  the  42d  regiment,  by  a  well  di¬ 
rected  fire,  brought  down  some  of  the  French  offi- 
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cers  of  distinction,  as  they  rode  in  front  of  their 
respective  corps.  The  enemy  immediately  fired 
a  volley  into  our  lines,  and  advanced  upon  us, 
amidst  a  deafening  roar  of  musketry  and  artil¬ 
lery.  Our  troops  answered  their  fire  only  once, 
and,  unappalled  by  their  furious  onset,  advanced 
up  the  hill,  and  met  them  at  the  charge.  Our 
bayonets,  however,  pierced  nothing  but  wreaths 
of  smoke  ;  for,  our  foes  having  suddenly  changed 
their  minds,  were  charging  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  :  and  just  such  a  glimpse  did  we  obtain  of 
them,  vanishing  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  as  did 
Geofifry  Crayon  of  “  the  stout  gentleman.”  Upon 
reaching  the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  heights,  the 
redoubt  which  had  covered  their  advance  fell  into 
our  possession  ;  but  they  still  retained  four  others, 
with  their  connecting  lines  of  entrenchments,  upon 
the  level  of  the  same  height  on  which  we  were 
now  established,  and  into  which  they  had  retired. 

Meantime,  our  troops  were  drawn  up  along  a  road, 
which  passed  over  the  hill,  and  which,  having  a 
high  bank  at  each  side,  protected  us  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  from  the  general  fire  of  their  last  line  of 
redoubts. 

Here  our  brigade  remained  a  considerable  time, 
until  Marshal  Beresford’s  artillery,  which,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  had  been 
left  in  the  village  of  Mont  Blanc,  could  be  brought 
up  ;  and,  until  the  Spaniards,  under  Don  Manuel 
Frey  re,'  could  be  re-formed,  and  brought  back  to 
the  attack. 

During  this  pause,  we  were  ordered  to  sit  down 
along  the  sides  of  the  road,  the  embankments  of 
which  aflforded  us  protection  from  the  point-blank 
shot  of  the  redoubts  and  fortified  houses  into  which 
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the  enemy  had  retired,  but  not  from  their  shells, 
which  they  threw  among  us  with  great  precision, 
and  by  which  we  lost  a  good  many  men  ;  and  lat¬ 
terly  they  moved  round  some  guns  to  a  position,  from 
which  the  line  of  the  road  was  completely  raked 
by  their  fire.  During  this  period  of  the  battle, 
General  Pack  sate  on  horseback  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  showing  an  example  of  the  most  un¬ 
daunted  bravery  to  the  troops.  I  think  I  see  him 
now,  as  he  then  appeared,  perfectly  calm  and  un¬ 
moved,  and  with  a  placid  smile  upon  his  face 
amidst  a  perfect  storm  of  shot  and  shells.  His 
aid-de-camp,  Le  Strange,  who  was  afterwards 
killed  at  Waterloo,  had  his  horse  shot  under  him, 
and  both  came  down  together.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  I  observed  General  Pack  suddenly  turn 
pale,  and  seem  as  if  going  to  faint.  This  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  ball  which  had  passed  through  his 
leg.  He  rode  slowly  to  the  rear,  where  he  had  his 
wound  dressed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  returned  again. 

Marshal  Beresford’s  artillery  having  at  length 
arrived,  and  the  Spanish  troops  being  once  more 
brought  forward,  General  Pack  rode  up  in  front  of 
our  brigade,  and  made  the  following  announce¬ 
ment  :  “  I  have  just  now  been  with  General  Clin¬ 
ton,  and  he  has  been  pleased  to  grant  my  request, 
that  in  the  charge  which  we  are  now  to  make 
upon  the  enemy’s  redoubts,  the  42d  regiment 
shall  have  the  honour  of  leading  on  the  attack : — 
the  42d  will  advance.  ”  The  order  was  imme¬ 
diately  passed  along  the  troops,  and  I  could  hear 
the  last  words  dying  away  in  the  distance  along 
our  lines. 

We  immediately  began  to  form  for  the  charge 
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upon  the  redoubts,  which  were  about  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  distant,  and  to  which  we  had  to 
pass  over  some  ploughed  fields.  The  grenadiers 
of  the  42d  regiment,  followed  by  the  other 
companies,  led  the  way,  and  began  to  ascend  from 
the  road  ;  but  no  sooner  were  the  feathers  of  their 
bonnets  seen  rising  over  the  embankment,  than 
such  a  tremendous  fire  was  opened  from  the  re¬ 
doubts  and  entrenchments,  as  in  a  very  short  time 
would  have  annihilated  them.  The  right  wing, 
therefore,  hastily  formed  into  line,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  left,  which  was  ascending  by  com¬ 
panies  from  the  road,  rushed  upon  the  batteries, 
which  vomited  forth  a  storm  of  fire,  grape-shot, 
and  musketry,  the  most  incessant,  furious,  and  ter¬ 
rific  I  ever  witnessed. 

Amidst  the  clouds  of  smoke  in  which  they 
were  curtained,  the  whole  line  of  redoubts 
would  every  now  and  then  start  into  view 
amidst  the  wild  and  frightful  blaze,  and  then  va¬ 
nish  again  into  utter  darkness.  Our  men  were 
mown  down  by  sections.  I  saw  six  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  which  I  belonged  fall  together,  as  if 
swept  away  by  the  discharge  of  one  gun,  and  the 
whole  ground  over  which  we  rushed,  was  covered 
with  the  dead.  The  redoubts  were  erected  along 
toe  side  of  a  road,  and  defended  by  broad  ditches 
filled  with  water.  Just  before  our  troops  reached 
this  obstruction,  however,  the  enemy  deserted 
them,  and  fled  in  all  directions,  leaving  their  last 
line  of  strongholds  in  our  possession  ;  but  they 
still  possessed  two  fortified  houses  close  by,  from 
which  they  kept  up  a  galling  and  destructive  fire. 

I  was  then  standing  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  bat¬ 
teries,  which  we  had  just  taken,  along  with  some 
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of  the  regiment,  and  a  young  officer,  one  of  the 
tallest  and  finest  looking  men  I  ever  beheld. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been  under  fire, 
but  he  behaved  like  a  hero,  and  had  snatched 
np  a  musket  belonging  to  some  soldier  who 
had  fallen,  with  which  he  was  firing  away  upon 
the  enemy  like  the  most  practised  veteran. 
I  happened  to  turn  about  my  head  for  a  moment, 
and  when  I  looked  back  again,  he  was  lying- 
stretched  on  his  back,  the  blood  welling  from  his 
breast,  and  his  feet  quivering  in  the  last  convul¬ 
sions  of  expiring  nature.  He  had  arrived  from 
England  only  a  short  time  before  ;  and  in  his  march 
from  Passages  through  France  to  join  his  regiment, 
had  been  taken  prisoner  by  a  marauding  party  of 
French  in  our  rear.  He  had  escaped  from  his 
guard  during  a  dark  night,  and  concealed  himself 
in  a  wood  for  a  day  or  two  until  they  were  gone. 
When  almost  famished  with  hunger,  he  proceeded 
on  his  march,  and  luckily  met  with  a  British  offi¬ 
cer  of  rank,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means  of 
reaching  his  regiment.  He  had  joined  us  only  two 
or  three  days  previous  to  the  battle,  and  was  stand¬ 
ing  close  beside  me  in  the  flush  of  youth,  and 
health,  and  hope, — in  the  very  moment  of  victory 
— the  proudest  one  of  life  :  His  eye  but  twinkled 
once,  and  he  lay  a  corpse  at  my  feet ! 

“  What  art  thou  Spirit  undefhi’d, 

That  passest  with  mail’s  breath  away, 

That  j;iv’st  him  feeling,  sense,  and  mind. 

And  leav’st  him  cold  unconscious  clay  ?  ” 

While  I  was  yet  gazing  upon  him  in  a  kind  of 
stupor,  I  received  a  blow,  as  if  from  a  huge  club  on 
the  elbow.  A  musket  ball  bad  passed  through  the 
upper  part  of  my  arm,  and  splintered  the  bone.  I 
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felt  stunned,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  became  faint, 
and  dizzy,  and  fell.  The  first  sensation  which  I 
was  conscious  of  after  my  fall,  was  that  of  a  burn¬ 
ing  thirst,  universally  felt  after  gunshot  wounds.  I 
observed  our  men  still  falling  around  me,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  fire  from  the  two  fortified  houses, 
but  at  last  the  firing  suddenly  ceased,  and  a  dead 
silence  ensued.  My  faintness  now  beginning  to 
wear  off,  I  raised  my  head  ;  and  through  the  clouds 
of  smoke  which  were  clearing  away,  I  observed 
that  the  road  was  covered  with  troops  in  blue  uni¬ 
form.  At  first  I  supposed  them  to  be  Spaniards, 
but  was  soon  undeceived,  and  discovered  them  to 
be  French.  Out  of  about  500  men,  which  the 
42d  regiment  brought  into  action,  scarcely  90 
reached  the  fatal  redoubt  from  which  the  enemy 
had  fled. 

As  soon  as  the  smoke  began  to  clear  away, 
they  discovered  how  matters  stood,  and  advanc¬ 
ed  in  great  force  in  order  to  regain  their  strong¬ 
holds.  The  42d  regiment  immediately  fell  back 
upon  the  79th  and  some  other  corps,  now  moving 
up  to  their  support.  Of  these  circumstances  at 
the  time,  however,  I  was  quite  ignorant ;  and  as 
escape  was  impossible,  I  lay  quietly  where  I  was 
on  the  roadside,  hoping  to  avoid  notice  among  the 
wounded  and  the  dead. 

The  enemy  marched  past  me  in  great  force, 
keeping  up  a  tremendous  fire,  and  having  drums 
beating  in  the  rear.  The  main  body  had  passed 
without  taking  any  notice  of  me,  when  I  was  seiz¬ 
ed  upon  by  two  stragglers  who  had  loitered  be¬ 
hind.  They  immediately  began  to  rifle  my  pock¬ 
ets,  and  one  of  them  was  in  the  act  of  tearing 
off  my  epaulet,  when  an  officer  came  up,  sword  H 
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hand,  and  drove  them  off,  to  my  great  relief.  My 
situation,  however,  became  extremely  uncomfort¬ 
able,  as  I  was  exposed  to  tile  fire  of  our  own  troops, 
who  were  advancing  upon  the  French  to  retake  the 
batteries.  Believing  that  the  enemy  would  soon  be 
driven  back,  and  fearing  that  they  might  carry  me 
off' along  with  them  ;  I  got  up,  as  soon  as  they  were 
fairly  past,  and,  supporting  my  wounded  arm  with  the 
other,  began  to  make  the  best  of  my  way  over  the 
ploughed  fields,  in  order  to  gain  some  place  of 
safety;  but  I  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  I  felt  my¬ 
self  seized  from  behind  by  two  French  soldiers,  who 
had  been  loitering  in  the  rear,  and  who  most  uncere- 
moneously  marched  off  with  me  towards  Toulouse. 

The  issue  of  this  last  attempt  of  the  enemy 
to  retake  their  redoubts,  is  well  known  ;  they 
were  a  second  time  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and 
their  whole  army  driven  into  Toulouse ;  But  I 
proceed  with  my  personal  narrative. 

As  soon  as  my  conductors  and  I  were  out  of  range 
of  the  fire  from  the  British,  they  allowed  me  to  rest 
a  little,  and  one  of  them  only  remained  with  me. 
He  presented  me  with  his  canteen  of  wine,  and 
asked  me  if  the  French  were  not  a  very  brave 
people  ;  which  leading  question  I  thought  proper 
to  answer  in  the  way  he  wished.  As  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  along  the  road,  we  met  a  tall  grim-looking 
soldier,  who  eyed  me  with  a  ferocious  look,  and 
threw  a  bundle  of  ball-cartridges  at  me,  by  which 
I  received  a  severe  blow  on  the  head.  My  at¬ 
tendant,  was  abundantly  wroth,  and,  after  abusing 
the  ruffian,  proceeded  with  me  towards  the  town. 

It  was  a  bright,  beautiful  evening,  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  Toulouse.  About  a  hundred  yards  from 
2  b  2 
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the  entrance  into  the  town,  npon  the  high  road, 
sate  Marshal  Soult  and  his  staff  on  horseback.  He 
was  looking  earnestly  towards  the  heights,  from 
which  he  saw  his  troops  beaten  back  in  all  direc¬ 
tions.  I  passed  close  by  the  Marshal  and  his 
generals,  who  eyed  me  with  a  look  of  grave  curi¬ 
osity. 

At  last  I  arrived  in  the  town,  which  exhibited 
such  a  scene  of  confusion  as  I  never  witnessed. 
Almost  the  whole  French  army  occupied  the 
streets  :  the  house-tops  were  covered  with  crowds, 
and  the  windows  seemed  bursting  with  the  popu¬ 
lation.  All  was  terror  and  excitement ;  for  Soult 
seemed  determined  to  make  a  stand  even  in  the 
town,  and  Wellington  commanded  a  position  from 
which  he  could  reduce  it  to  ashes.  I  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  streets,  than  I  became  so  faint 
and  exhausted  from  fatigue  and  loss  of  blood,  that 
I  sunk  down  upon  the  ground.  In  a  few  minutes 
a  French  surgeon  made  his  appearance  and  ex¬ 
amined  my  wound,  which  he  laid  open  with  the 
knife  at  both  orifices,  but  so  much  was  my  arm 
deadened  by  the  ball,  that  I  scarcely  felt  the  oper¬ 
ation.  As  soon  as  it  was  over,  I  was  escorted  by 
a  file  of  gens  tfarmes  to  an  hospital,  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  wounded.  As  we  passed 
along  the  streets,  crowds  of  ladies  rushed  out  from 
their  houses  and  presented  me  with  wir.es  and 
cordials,  and  being  much  exhausted  and  parched 
with  thirst,  I  drank  largely  of  every  thing  they 
offered  me. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  hospital,  I  was  ushered 
into  an  immense  room,  which  tvas  crowded  from 
end  to  end  with  the  wounded  and  dying  officers 
of  the  French  army.  I  was  then  given  in  charge 
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to  two  fat  rosy  sick-nurses,  who,  without  any  coy 
delays,  or  the  slightest  attempt  at  a  blush,  stript 
off  my  clothes  and  put  me  to  bed.  In  a  short 
time  afterwards  I  received  a  visit  from  an  English 
physician,  who  had  been  long  resident  in  Tou¬ 
louse.  He  informed  me  that  the  French  army 
would  be  obliged  to  retire,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Toulouse  were  well  affected  towards  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  I  expressed  a  fear,  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
French  army  retiring,  they  might  cany  me  along 
with  them ;  but  he  set  my  mind  at  ease  by  in¬ 
forming  me,  that  he  had  sufficient  interest  with  the 
medical  department  to  prevent  any  thing  of  that 
sort ;  and  after  promising  to  repeat  his  visit,  he 
took  his  leave. 

Towards  night  I  began  to  fall  into  a  slumber, 
but  was  every  now  and  then  startled  out  of  it  by 
the  cries  of  the  wounded,  especially  of  such  as 
were  undergoing  amputations. 

In  the  bed  next  to  mine  lay  an  English  officer, 
who  had  been  wounded  and  taken  prisoner ;  but 
he  was  then  speechless,  and  died  during  the  night. 
On  my  other  side  lay  a  German,  an  officer  in  the 
French  service,  whose  skull  had  been  fractured. 
He  sung  and  conversed  to  himself  in  the  wildest 
manner  imaginable ;  and,  about  midnight,  started 
out  of  bed,  and  marched  up  and  down  the  room 
in  a  state  of  delirium,  quite  alarming  to  the  rest  of 
us.  Fie  also  died  in  a  short  time. 

Sleep  came  upon  me  at  last ;  but  it  was  a  sleep 
of  horrors.  The  various  scenes  of  the  preceding 
day,  mixed  up  with  the  phantoms  of  imagination, 
passed  in  dire  review  before  me.  My  friends 
seemed  falling  around  me  ; — the  thunders  of  battle 
were  in  my  ears,  and  we  seemed  retreating  and 
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closely  pursued  by  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  From 
these  imaginary  horrors,  a  return  to  real  pain  was 
a  relief.  I  awoke  towards  morning  with  a  burn¬ 
ing  thirst,  and  the  taste  of  sulphur  in  my  throat, 
in  consequence  of  the  smoke  which  I  had  breathed 
the  preceding  day.  I  was  amply  supplied  with 
lemonade ;  but  my  fair  attendants  allowed  me 
scarce  any  thing  to  eat,  for  fear,  as  they  informed 
me,  of  fever. 

About  ten  o’clock  at  night,  I  observed  several 
officers  enter  the  hospital,  and  bid  adieu  to  their 
wounded  companions,  by  which  I  guessed  the 
French  army  were  about  to  evacuate  Toulouse. 
Shortly  afterwards,  there  were  symptoms  of  com¬ 
motion  without — the  movement  of  a  great  army, 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  through  the  nar¬ 
row  streets,  with  the  confusion  attending  such  a 
scene,  produced  a  great  noise,  like  the  roar  of  the 
8±a  after  a  storm.  I  listened  to  the  wild  sound 
tor  hours,  till  at  last  it  began  to  wax  faint,  and  die 
away  through  the  night,  when  I  again  sunk  into  a 
slumber.  On  awakening  in  tlse  morning,  I  ob¬ 
served  a  number  of  priests  in  the  act  of  adminis¬ 
tering  extreme  unction  to  the  dying  men,  by  whom 
1  was  surrounded  ;  and  the  moment  any  of  them 
expired,  he  was  carried  out,  to  make  room  for 
some  other  wounded  man,  by  whom  his  bed  was 
immediately  occupied. 

Yet,  even  in  that  house  of  mourning,  there  oc¬ 
curred  one  circumstance,  which  I  still  think  of 
with  peculiar  pleasure.  About  mid-day,  a  y’oung 
lady  entered  the  hospital,  probably  to  see  some 
friend  or  acquaintance  among  the  wounded.  In 
proceeding  along  the  room,  she  paused  opposite  to 
the  place  where  I  was  lying,  and,  being  informed 
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l>y  one  of  the  sick-nurses  in  attendance  that  I  was 
an  Englishman,  she  stept  up  to  my  bedside,  and 
gazing  on  me  with  a  look,  in  which  curiosity  was 
mingled  with  pity — all  at  once,  yielding  to  the 
impulse  of  her  feelings,  she  bent  over  me,  and, 
throwing  her  arms  around  my  neck,  pressed  her 
cheek  to  mine.  It  was  a  burst  of  nature,  and  but 
the  action  of  a  moment ;  for  she  raised  herself 
hastily,  glided  away,  and  I  never  saw  her  again. 
Yet,  trivial  as  this  circumstance  may  seem,  it  re¬ 
mains  fair  and  fresh  in  my  recollection,  while 
weightier  matters  have  been  long  forgotten ;  and 
there  are  times,  even  yet,  when,  in  the  silence 
of  the  night,  and  far  away  amidst  the  dreaming 
land,  my  couch  seems  spread  in  the  hospital  of 
Toulouse ;  and  when,  amidst  that  scene  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  my  ear  is  tortured  with  shrieks  of  agony,  and 
my  sealed  eye  blasted  with  heart-rending  sights— 
then,  too,  smiling  away  these  horrors,  the  vision 
of  the  young  French  girl  breaks  upon  my  dreams, 
and  in  all  the  vividness  of  reality  do  I  behold  her, 
like  a  ministering  angel,  bending  over  my  couch — 
till  once  more  I  feel  her  dark  tresses  clustering 
over  my  brow,  and  the  pressure  of  her  soft  warm 
cheek  to  mine.  But  to  return  : — 

It  was  not  till  the  mists  had  cleared  away,  on 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  that  the  British  army 
discovered  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  began  to 
feel  their  way  towards  Toulouse,  which  they  en¬ 
tered  very  quietly ;  and  it  was  only  by  hearing 
their  bands  of  music  that  I  was  made  aware  of 
their  approach.  About  noon  I  was  visited  by 
some  of  my  brother  officers,  who  gave  me  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  termination  of  the  battle,  and  the 
names  of  those  -who  had  fallen.  Though  I  was 
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no  longer  a  prisoner,  the  state  of  my  health  was 
such  as  to  prevent  my  removal  from  the  hospital, 
where  I  remained  for  ten  days.  On  the  12th  I 
heard  the  sound  of  cannon  at  a  distance,  and  must 
own  I  felt  a  kind  of  pleasure  in  supposing  that  it 
proceeded  from  some  of  our  artillery  who  had 
come  up  with  the  enemy. 

For  several  succeeding  days,  hour  after  hour, 
I  heard  our  bands  of  music  playing  dead  marches 
through  the  streets — so  numerous  were  the  deaths 
after  the  battle ;  and  while,  from  the  room  in 
which  I  lay,  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  bright  blue 
sky,  and  heard  from  without  the  hum  of  the  world, 
and  the  sounds  of  life  and  joy,  contrasted  with  the 
doleful  strains  which  spake  of  shrouds  and  graves, 
and  of  them  for  whom  light  and  life  existed  in 
vain,  I  felt  as  if  it  were  doubly  hard  to  die  during 
the  festival  of  Nature — to  leave  the  “  fair  day  and 
the  green  earth,  ”  with  its  leaves  and  flowers. 

Meantime  I  was  regularly  visited  by  the  French 
surgeons  ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  battle, 
they  came  to  inspect  my  wound,  bringing  with 
them  the  instruments  of  amputation,  in  case  such 
an  operation  should  be  necessary  ;  but  luckily  it 
was  not.  During  the  period  which  I  remained 
under  their  care,  they  showed  me  every  possible 
kindness  and  attention  ;  and  when  at  length  I  was 
ordered  to  be  removed  to  a  private  house,  on 
which  I  had  received  a  billet,  in  order  to  be  under 
the  inspection  of  the  regimental  surgeons,  they 
seemed  hurt  that  I  should  leave  the  hospital,  and 
made  particular  inquiries  whether  or  not  I  had  any 
cause  of  complaint  against  them.  I  also  received 
daily  visits  from  a  French  lady,  a  married  woman, 
and  the  mother  of  a  family,  who  brought  me  a  re- 
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gular  supply  of  soups,  oranges,  spunge-cakes,  &c. ; 
so  that  1  may  truly  say,  I  could  not  possibly  have 
received  more  attention  and  kindness,  if  I  had  been 
in  my  own  country,  and  even  among  my  own 
nearest  relatives. 

Some  days  after  our  troops  entered  Toulouse,  I 
was  waited  upon  by  the  chaplain  of  the  division 
to  which  I  belonged,  whom  some  person  had  sent 
to  me,  supposing,  perhaps,  that  I  was  dying.  As¬ 
sociating  the  idea  of  the  chaplain  with  that  of 
death,  I  was  not  a  little  startled  at  seeing  the 
reverend  gentleman  approach  my  bedside  with  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand,  to  proffer  spiritual  conso¬ 
lation.  I  assured  him,  with  much  eagerness,  that 
I  was  not  in  any  danger,  and,  for  the  present,  did 
not  require  his  assistance.  He  smiled  good-hu¬ 
mouredly,  and  said,  as  I  did  not  seem  disposed  for 
prayers,  he  would,  if  I  had  no  objections,  give  me 
the  news  of  the  day.  He  then  informed  me  of 
the  sortie  which  the  enemy  had  made  from  Ba- 
yonue,  after  the  battle  of  Toulouse — of  the  abdi¬ 
cation  of  Napoleon,  and  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Upon  leaving  the  French  hospital,  I  was  removed 
to  a  private  house,  the  only  inmate  of  which  that 
I  ever  saw  was  a  maid- servant,  who  divided  her 
attentions  pretty  equally  betwixt  myself  and  a  pet 
frog  which  she  kept  in  a  large  glass  phial,  as  an 
ornament  to  the  mantel-piece. 

The  details  of  a  sick-bed  are  not  interesting. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  much  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing,  I  was  obliged,  along  with  the  other  officers, 
to  leave  Toulouse  about  the  19th  June — it  being 
an  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  no  British 
officer  should  remain  there  after  that  period.  1 
was  carried  out  of  the  town,  and  set  down  upon 
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the  banks  of  the  Garronne,  where  I  was  allowed  to 
remain  for  several  hours  exposed  to  a  broiling  sun, 
and  was  at  length  stowed,  along  with  five  or  six 
officers,  in  the  same  helpless  state  with  myself,  in 
a  flat-bottomed  boat,  having  an  awning  to  protect 
us  from  the  sun.  A  surgeon  was  sent  along  with 
us,  and  our  servants  followed  in  another  boat. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  on  our  voyage  to 
Bourdeaux,  when  the  sky  became  suddenly  over¬ 
cast,  and  a  tremendous  thunder-storm  ensued, 
which  continued  without  intermission  the  whole 
day,  accompanied  hy  torrents  of  rain,  hy  which  we 
were  completely  drenched  through  the  awning  of 
our  boat.  In  the  evening  we  landed  at  a  village, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  where  we  passed  the 
night — and  on  the  following  morning  resumed  our 
voyage.  In  this  manner  we  proceeded  down  the 
river  during  the  day,  and  landed  every  night  at 
some  village,  but  suffered  the  most  excruciating 
pain  on  being  moved  from  the  boat.  On  these 
occasions  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  the  French 
soldiers,  whom  we  saw,  were  most  ready  to  lend 
their  assistance  in  carrying  us  to  and  from  our 
quarters  in  the  different  villages. 

In  other  circumstances,  our  voyage  would  have 
been  a  most  delightful  one, — amidst  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  scenery  of  the  Garronne,  with  its  beautiful 
wooded  islands  and  green  banks,  covered  with 
flocks  and  dotted  with  villages. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  our  voyage,  we  arrived  at 
Bourdeaux,  where  I  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
respectable  merchant,  from  whom  I  received  the 
greatest  kindness.  When  able  to  sit  up,  I  dined 
with  the  family,  and  when  confined  to  my  room,  I 
was  most  amply  supplied  with  every  luxury  ol  the 
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climate  and  season.  After  remaining  at  Bour- 
deaux  about  a  fortnight,  I  embarked  for  England 
on  board  a  transport  lying  in  the  river,  which  then 
presented  the  animated  spectacle  of  the  embarka¬ 
tion  of  the  British  army.  Boats  filled  with  troops, 
and  serenaded  by  bands  of  music,  swarmed  upon 
the  water  ;  and  just  as  we  got  under  weigh,  amid 
cries  of  “  Huzza  for  England  I”  we  were  answered 
by  sympathetic  shouts  of  joy,  proceeding  from 
French  prisoners  of  war  arriving  from  that  coun¬ 
try,  and  passing  up  the  river  in  the  ships  that  were 
conveying  them  home. 

What  must  their  feelings  have  been,  when,  after 
pining  for  ten  and  for  twenty  yeaxs  in  the  prisons 
of  a  foreign  land,  they  were  again  restored  to  then- 
long  lost  country  !  With  what  thi-obbings  of  hope 
and  fear  would  they  approach  their  seveial  homes ! 
With  what  trembling  hearts  would  they  see  the 
doorsunfold, — and  with  what  startled  feelings  would 
they  gaze  upon  the  altei  ed  faces  of  their  eai-ly  friends, 
or  of  the  strangei-s  announcing  to  them  that  those 
friends  had  long  been  sleeping  in  their  graves  ! 

Our  fleet  passed  x-apidly  down  the  river,  and 
was  soon  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  After  a  voyage 
of  a  fortnight,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Land’s  End, 
— entered  the  Channel,  and  on  the  following  day 
airived  at  Spithead,  from  whence  I  was  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  on  the  same  spot  where  I  had  em¬ 
barked  about  a  year  and  two  months  before. 

Edinburgh,  December  1.  1827. 
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